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There  are  many  dams  ,,,  but  only  one  Boulder  Dam! 


By  definition  this  colossal  structure  harnessing  the  Colorado  is  a  dam . . .  but  it  has  no 
counterpart . .  *  BOULDER  DAM,  as  a  symbol  of  modern  engineering  skill,  is  unique! 

There  are  many  rayons  ...  to  only  one  Beinhevg  vayofll 

By  definition  Bemberg  yarn  is  a  rayon . . .  but  it  is  known  to  millions  as  outstanding... 
the  word  ’’BEMBERG”,  as  a  symbol  for  quality  and  value  in  modern  textiles,  is  unique! 
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Now!— a  standard  emblem  that  assures 
customers  against  fading . . .  running. . . 
rubbing  and  perspiration  staining 


Few  things  are  more  irritating 
to  consumers  than  color  fail¬ 
ures — and  few  things  cause  more 
trouble.  Now  you  can  say  good¬ 
bye  to  color  failures! 

Heretofore,  there  has  been  no 
standard,  recognizable  symbol  of 
color  fastness.  Now,  the  official 
laboratory  of  tbe  N.R.D.G.  A., 
tbe  "Better  Fabrics  Testing  Bu¬ 
reau,”  bas  set  up  this  "Color 
Tested”  seal  as  a  standard  symbol 
of  color  fastness. 

Every  fabric  carrying  this  seal 
bas  been  scientifically  tested 
against  such  color  failures  as  fad¬ 
ing,  running,  rubbing  and  per¬ 
spiration  staining,  according  to 
tbe  normal  service  conditions 


the  finished  article  must  stand. 

The  "Color  Tested”  seal  makes 
sales  easier,  assures  consumer 
confidence  in  colored  goods.  Re¬ 
duces  returns  and  complaints  . . . 
makes  colored  goods  stay  sold! 
And  it  gives  your  salespeople  a 
valuable  talking  point. 

Du  Pont  is  pleased  to  cooper¬ 
ate  in  this  movement  to  improve 
color  standards,  and  thereby  give 
better  value  to  the  consumer. 

*  *  * 

Let  this  seal  solve  your  color 
troubles!  Ask  your  supplier  to 
include  the  "Color  Tested”  seal 
on  his  factual  label.  Write  for 
information. 
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Let’s  Argue! 


.LEW  HAHN 


“The  power  to  tax  is  the  power 
to  destroy.”  This  has  been  a 
familiar  statement  for  many 
years  but  probably  few  people  would  have  been 
willing  to  believe  that  an  American  legislative 
body  ever  would  deliberately  enter  upon  a  plan  to 
use  taxation  as  the  means  to  destroy  any  element 
in  American  business. 

In  justice  to  the  law-makers  let  it  be  said  at 
once  that  such  schemes  probably  will  not  have  the 
approval  of  Congress. 

At  the  same  time  we  must  recognize  that  there 
is  now  pending  in  the  federal  legislative  body  a 
bill  which  is  said  to  have  the  support  of  a  large 
number  of  congressmen  and  the  purpose  of  which 
is  deliberately  to  place  so  crushing  a  load  of  dis¬ 
criminatory  taxation  upon  the  large  chains  as 
would  make  it  impossible  for  them  to  continue  to 
exist. 

This  is  the  Patman  Chain  Store  Tax  bill.  Obvi¬ 
ously  it  is  not  a  bill  to  raise  revenue  because  the 
hope  of  revenue  from  any  tax  must  presuppose 
the  ability  of  the  taxpayer  to  continue  to  exist.  A 
tax  bill  which  destroys  cannot  produce  revenue. 

Consequently  the  Patman  bill  can  be  regarded 
as  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  bill  deliberately 
intended  to  destroy. 

There  are  many  independent  retailers  who  do 
not  like  the  competition  of  chains  and  there  are 
some  chains,  it  must  be  admitted,  which  have 
operated  in  such  a  manner  as  to  deserve  whatever 
degree  of  hatred  independent  retailers  may  enter¬ 
tain  for  them. 

So  far  as  such  chains  are  concerned  there  proba¬ 
bly  are  few  in  the  general  retail  world  who  would 
lament  their  death. 

The  question  here  involved,  however,  is  much 
greater  and  more  significant  than  that.  It  is  a 
question  as  to  whether  the  great  powers  of  the 


United  States  government,  carefully  set  up  to  in¬ 
sure  justice  and  tolerance  for  all,  a  government  to 
which  the  whole  people  have  with  confidence  en¬ 
trusted  the  power  to  tax  with  the  conviction  that 
it  will  be  fairly  and  equitably  used,  are  to  be  per¬ 
verted  and  prostituted  to  become  the  agencies  of 
intolerance  and  hate  at  the  behest  of  those  who  do 
not  like  this  or  that  sort  of  competition. 

Tolerance  and  fair  and  even-handed  justice  for 
all  are  more  than  generous  sentiments.  They  are 
practical  devices  of  self-protection.  There  never 
was  a  weapon  which  could  not  be  turned  against 
the  man  who  wielded  it.  Today  it  is  in  my  hands; 
tomorrow  it  may  be  in  yours.  As  I  use  it  toward 
you  so  are  you  likely  to  use  it  toward  me. 

So  long  as  government  is  conducted  on  the  basis 
of  fair  and  equal  treatment  for  all,  all  may  live  in 
peace  and  confidence.  The  independent  retailer 
who  today  may  cheer  at  discriminatory  and  de¬ 
structive  treatment  of  his  chain  store  competitor, 
tomorrow  certainly  will  find  himself  subjected  to 
the  same  destructive  treatment  at  the  behest  of 
some  element  politically  more  powerful  than 
himself. 

What  will  that  more  powerful  form  of  compe¬ 
tition  be? 

It  does  not  require  a  clairvoyant  to  answer  that 
question. 

IT  WILL  BE  THE  CONSUMER  COOPERA¬ 
TIVE! 

4e  .(I  :|t  *  « 

Politicians  who  now  seem  to  be  so  deeply  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  welfare  of  the  “little  fellow”  are 
chiefly  interested  in  advancing  their  own  political 
fortunes. 

They  will  maintain  the  fiction  of  their  bleeding 
sympathy  for  the  poor  little  downtrodden  retailer 
until  there  is  a  group  which  outnumbers  these 


Taxing  to 
Destroy 
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little  retailers  for  whose  votes  they  can  play. 

Consumers  are  much  more  numerous  than  small 
retailers. 

Kill  off  the  chains  and  the  consumer-cooperative 
movement  will  spread  like  wild  fire. 

As  these  enterprises  develop  the  politicians  will 
be  all  for  serving  the  cooperatives  because,  pre¬ 
sumably,  they  will  be  able  to  swing  more  votes 
than  the  retailers. 

If  you  want  advance  indication  of  this,  consider 
the  bill  now  before  Congress  to  exempt  from 
taxation  consumer-cooperatives  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

If  this  bill  gets  consideration  it  will  be  only  an 
entering  wedge. 

In  time  we  shall  see  consumer  cooperatives 
operating  with  government  capital,  exempt  from 
taxation  and  possessing  every  advantage  of  big¬ 
ness  and  purchasing  power  now  enjoyed  by  the 
largest  chain  stores. 

What  will  the  little  retailer  then  do  in  the 
effort  to  compete  and  survive? 

First,  he  will  pay  the  taxes  to  allow  the  co¬ 
operatives  to  undersell  him. 

Finally,  he  will  pass  out  of  the  picture — killed 
off  by  his  own  short-sightedness  which  caused  him 
to  rely  upon  political  methods  to  meet  an  eco¬ 
nomic  condition. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Scripture  tells  us  that  they  who  live  by  the 
sword  shall  die  by  the  sword,  and  practical  experi¬ 
ence  has  shown  us  how  frequently  this  works  out. 

It  is  the  little  man  above  all  others  who  should 
insist  upon  the  uninterrupted  application  of 
America’s  foundation  principle  of  tolerance  and 
fairness  for  all. 

Search  history,  and  recall  all  that  you  remember 
of  what  has  happened  during  your  own  life,  and 
you  will  agree  that,  regardless  of  what  is  done  to 
hinder  them,  the  big  fellows  usually  manage  in 
some  way  to  live  and  prosper. 

Definite  statements,  which  I  believe,  have  been 
made  to  me  that  certain  of  the  largest  chain  out¬ 
fits  already  have  their  plans  made  to  change  their 
enterprises  into  consumer-cooperative  organiza¬ 
tions  if  this  Patman  Chain  Store  Act  should  be¬ 
come  law! 

The  great  chains  would  be  the  finest  sort  of 
foundation  for  a  consumer-cooperative  movement. 
Their  organizations  have  been  effectively  builded; 
their  purchasing  power  is  great  and  their  buying 
efficient;  their  good  will  with  the  public  is  tre¬ 
mendous  and  the  general  knowledge  of  what  they 
have  done,  not  only  in  serving  the  public,  but  in 
earning  profit  undoubtedly  would  be  accepted  by 
the  general  field  of  consumers  as  strong  guaran¬ 
tees  of  success  in  a  'Cooperative  field. 

On  the  other  hand,  consider  it  from  the  stand¬ 


point  of  the  chain  operators.  If,  with  the  help  and 
backing  of  small  independent  retailers,  legisla¬ 
tion  should  be  enacted  which  would  make  it  im¬ 
possible  for  them  to  continue  operating,  no  reason¬ 
able  man  could  expect  the  chains  to  feel  any 
obligation  to  fold  their  hands  and  peacefully  de¬ 
part  from  this  business  life  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  had  destroyed  them.  They  would  feel  a 
strong — perhaps  a  vengeful — incentive  to  continue 
in  some  form. 

Their  investments  of  capital  and  their  armies 
of  employees  deserve  some  consideration.  The 
capital  could  be  recovered  by  the  sale  of  their 
enterprises  to  consumers  and  their  employees 
could  be  kept  in  their  jobs  to  work  for  the  co¬ 
operatives.  All  of  their  experience  in  operation 
could  be  preserved  and  devoted  to  the  consumer 
interests. 

The  consuming  public,  naturally  enough,  is  in¬ 
terested  in  low  prices  and  the  chains  have  won 
their  confidence  so  they  could  start  in  this  con¬ 
sumer  field  without  handicap.  When,  therefore, 
many  millions  of  consumers  became  direct  own¬ 
ers  of  chains  which  had  become  cooperatives  those 
chain  store  men,  who  at  present  are  a  minority  in 
a  drawn  battle  with  independents,  would  become 
the  overpowering  majority  and  whatever  they 
went  out  for  they  probably  would  get,  whether  it 
was  tax  exemption  or  a  rearrangement  of  the 
business  laws  generally. 

Here  is  something  to  think  about! 

4e  He  ^  4= 

Old  Mr.  Aesop,  in  one  of  his  famous  fables,  tells 
us  it  makes  a  great  difference  whose  ox  is  gored. 

Wise  men  probably  would  dehorn  all  their  oxen 
so  that  no  one’s  ox  need  be  gored. 

To  apply  this  to  our  immediate  problem  it  would 
be  well  to  insist  that  we  all  as  Americans  continue 
to  uphold  the  principle  of  tolerance  and  fairness 
for  all,  for  if  we  encourage  any  philosophy  of 
destruction  it  surely  one  day  will  turn  upon  our¬ 
selves. 

For  such  troubles  and  problems  as  we  face  in 
our  efforts  to  compete  let  us  demand  that  same 
fair  treatment  for  ourselves.  If  chains  indulge  in 
unfair  or  dishonest  practices  let  us  use  every 
means  —  including  educational  influences  —  to 
cause  them  to  desist.  If  our  laws  are  inadequate 
to  deal  with  the  situation  let  us  consider  the 
strengthening  of  them;  but  we  must  not  nurture 
philosophies  and  courses  of  action  which  eventu¬ 
ally  will  be  directed  against  ourselves. 

Above  all,  let  us  tell  our  representatives  in 
Congress  that  we  will  not  stand  for  the  great  tax¬ 
ing  power  which  we  have  committed  to  the  gov¬ 
ernment  being  perverted  into  an  instrument  of 
hate  and  destruction  to  advance  the  political  for¬ 
tunes  of  ambitious  men. 
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Time  to  Break  familiar  figures  may 

.1  Q^^ll  I  and  terrifying 

tne  open.  against  the  lurid  back¬ 

ground  of  a  burning  building,  so  familiar  problems 
of  life  and  business,  against  the  lurid  and  confusing 
background  of  Washington,  now  appear  to  hold 


some  strange  menace. 

Fixing  our  eyes  too  continuously  on  what  is  go¬ 
ing  on  in  the  national  capital  has  had  the  effect  of 
sapping  our  natural  initiative.  We  are  much  too 
government-conscious. 

What  are  we  expecting?  Do  we  look  for  the 
interposition  of  some  great  unnatural  force  in  our 
business  affairs,  a  power  tha'  will  snatch  us  from 
destruction?  If  so  it  is  a  weak  reed  on  which  to 
lean. 

A  few  days  ago  Raymond  Moley,  talking  in  New 
York’s  Town  Hall,  said  business  has  paralyzed  it¬ 
self  with  fear  and  unless  it  does  something  to  come 
to  life  the  planners  down  in  Washington  will  see 
in  its  frozen  condition  abundant  justification  for 
further  experiments  and  reckless  spending  which 
surely  will  lead  to  a  great  inflation. 

That  sounds  like  sensible  talk.  Every  business 
man  should  take  heed.  Every  effort  should  be 
made  to  speed  the  wheels  of  industry.  The  well¬ 
being  of  our  own  businesses  and  of  millions  of  our 
fellow  citizens  hinges  upon  how  well  we  do  our 
jobs. 

Business  is  not  so  good  and  most  of  us  are  mak¬ 
ing  sure  that  no  one  shall  fail  to  know  of  the 
condition. 

Most  business  men  are  going  about  in  an  atmos¬ 
phere  of  deep  indigo  with  faces  so  long  that  they 
can’t  walk  up  stairs  without  stepping  on  their  own 
chins. 

*  *  *  *  * 


We  assure  ourselves  our  troubles  are  due  to  lack 
of  confidence  and  then  we  hasten  to  destroy  any 
last  surviving  shreds  of  confidence. 

It  seems  to  me  we  have  plenty  of  confidence  but 
it  is  all  focused  on  the  wrong  things.  We  are  in¬ 
tensely  confident  that  business  cannot  pick  up  until 
the  government  does  this,  or  stops  doing  that. 

If  we  were  only  half  as  confident  that  life  goes 
on ;  that  the  seasons  will  succeed  each  other ;  that 
the  sun  shines  and  crops  grow  and  that  130  millions 
of  Americans,  who  expect  to  go  on  living,  create 
the  greatest  held  of  business  opportunity  in  the 
world,  we  should  soon  have  and  impart  to  others 
that  conhdence  in  the  future  of  this  country  which 
we  all  so  greatly  need! 

*  *  *  *  * 

For  five  long  years  we  have  all  had  our  minds  in 
Washington  while  we  have  tried  to  do  business  in 
our  own  towns.  We  have  worried  most  diligently 
about  what  the  government  will  do  next  and  the 
only  product  of  our  worries  has  been  gloom  and 
depression. 

Why  not  let  some  one  else  do  the  worrying  now? 


After  all,  it  is  the  job  of  the  politicians  to  run 
the  government  and  the  politician,  like  the  actor, 
can’t  live  without  an  audience.  For  five  years  the 
politicians  have  had  us  all,  as  an  audience,  buffaloed 
by  their  antics.  We  have  shrieked  with  pain  at  the 
real  or  fancied  menace  they  have  presented  to  our 
imaginations. 

Why  not  bring  our  attention  back  to  our  own 
jobs? 

Why  not  let  the  politicians  go  ahead  with  their 
jobs? 

After  all,  a  nation  is  made  up  of  its  people  more 
than  of  its  politicians.  For  a  while  the  politicians 
may  seem  to  be  running  things  but  in  the  final 
analysis  the  country  belongs  to  the  people.  If  the 
politicians  run  it  badly  they  finally  will  answer  to 
the  people.  There  is  always  a  chance,  however,  that 
many  of  the  things  which  we  sincerely  oppose 
may  work  out  well  after  all. 

The  politicians  today  are  claiming  an  omnis¬ 
cience  which  we  of  practical  affairs  do  not  believe 
they  possess,  but  their  power,  whether  for  good  or 
ill,  is  a  small  and  evanescent  thing  unless  we  make 
the  mistake  of  destroying  ourselves  and  our  influ¬ 
ence  with  the  people  by  devoting  our  energies  too 
largely  to  screaming  opposition  to  everything 
which  is  proposed  and  neglect  to  do  the  big  job 
which  lies  closest  at  hand. 

We  are  business  men  and  retailers.  Our  primary 
job  and  obligation  is  the  buying  and  selling  of 
merchandise.  Let  us  do  our  jobs  better  than  they 
ever  have  been  done  before. 

Let  us  concentrate  on  getting  the  wheels  of  busi¬ 
ness  turning  again  at  a  speed  which  will  insure 
employment  and  prosperity  for  all  who  want  to 
work. 

Why  not  stop  worrying  about  things  over  which 
the  past  five  years  have  shown  we  can  have  little 
control  and  busy  ourselves  with  the  things  over 
which  we  may  have  dehnite  control? 

*  *  *  *  * 

The  destiny  of  America  still  is  high!  Life  here 
will  not  end  in  a  sump!  Besides  today  and  to¬ 
morrow,  there  is  the  day  after.  Let  us  do  today 
and  tomorrow  the  job  which  is  ours  and  we  shall 
be  ready  for  the  day  after. 

Above  all,  let  us  resolutely  determine  to  break 
this  paralysis  of  fear  which  has  spread  over  the 
country. 

Perhaps  we  are  too  serious  in  our  contemplation 
of  some  of  the  ’’newer  ideas”.  After  all,  it  is  a  con¬ 
soling  and  practical  thought  to  realize  that  ideas 
which  are  wrong  can  have  at  best  a  very  limited 
term  of  life  but  for  the  idea  that  is  right  the  entire 
future  awaits  with  a  welcome. 

Let  us  get  our  minds  back  to  our  jobs  and  go  at 
business  with  the  confidence  that  we  can  do  busi¬ 
ness  if  we  are  smart  enough  and  if  we  are  earnest 
enough. 

It  is  time  to  break  the  spell ! 
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will  make  a  dress  a  satisfactory  purchase^ 


IF  it  slips  at  the  seams  as  though  it  had  heen  hemstitched. 


it  pulls  out  of  shape  on  its  first  trip  to  the  cleaner. 


its  color  changes  from  red  to  pink. 


it  hasn’t  the  same  inherent  qualities  that  a  solid  color 


fabric  should  have. 


Fashion  rightness,  color  rightness  and  design  are  important  essen¬ 


tials  to  a  successful  print.  Good  construction,  good  dyeing  and 


finishing  and  a  quality  fiber  are  essential  for  a  successful  fabric. 


Combined  they  mean  customer  satisfaction  —  fewer  mark-downs 


—  fewer  returns  —  better  profits.  There’s  extra  value  to  both 


you  and  your  customer  when  the  print  is  a  quality  silk. 

*No  reference  U  iniended  to  the  product  of  any  manufacturer 


INTERNATIONAL  SILK  GUILD  •  250  FIFTH  AVENUE  •  NEW  YORK 
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Industry  Lines  Up  for  Father’s  Day 


Merchandise  from  B.  Altman  &  Co. 


Father  has  HIS  day  on  June  19th.  Stores  have  excellent 
opportunity  for  stdes  promotion  in  many  departments. 


HAKDLY  more  than  a  ripple  of 
an  idea  a  month  ago,  a  move¬ 
ment  for  a  concerted  national 
promotion  of  Father’s  Day  this  year 
lias  reached  the  pro|)ortions  of  a 
groundswell  as  The  lii’i.LETiN  goes 
on  press. 

Retail  stores,  hnying  offices, 
manufacturers  of  men’s  lines  of  all 
tyiies,  publishers  and  advertising 
groups  have  one  after  the  other 
thrown  supjxirt  Indiind  the  projxisal. 

( )rganizations  in  the  men’s  wear 
field  whose  jireviously  planned 
Father’s  Day  activities  are  already 
in  swing  have  indicated  they  would 
intensify  and  broaden  their  plans. 

.\  committee  of  12  retailers 
headed  by  H.  O.  Hergdahl  of  the 
.\s.sociated  Merchandising  Corj).  is 
serving  as  the  spearhead  of  the 
drive.  It  has  succeeded  in  massing, 
within  less  than  two  weeks,  the  sup- 
ixirt  of  groups  in  every  affected 
field.  .'\t  the  same  time  another 
committee  of  retail  store,  buying 
office  and  industry  promotion  e.x- 
ecutives  is  in  action  to  ])repare  a 
comprehensive  program  for  the  June 
19th  observance. 

Nature  of  Program 

This  program,  when  finished,  will 
ajiproach  the  subject  of  Father’s 
Day  promotion  both  from  a  national 
and  local  angle.  Nationally,  it  will 
offer  means  to  .supplement  and 
heighten  the  present  efforts  of  in¬ 
dustry  to  create  a  greater  public 
awareness  of  Father  as  a  personality 
worthy  of  special  affection  and  grati¬ 
tude  on  the  day  set  aside  in  his 
honor.  Radio,  newspajiers,  and 
magazines — particularly  the  women’s 
magazines  w’ho  often  sing  long 
praises  of  Mother  on  her  day  to  the 
exclusion  of  Father  a  month  later — 
are  to  he  utilized  fully  in  stimulating 
Father’s  Day  sentiment. 

riie  Promotion  Committee  will 
also  outline  means  for  obtaining  the 
country-wide  support  of  retail  stores 
in  exploiting  the  merchandising  op- 
ixtrtunities  of  the  day.  Stores  in 
turn  are  to  be  aided  from  any  num¬ 
ber  of  sources  in  planning  merchan¬ 


dise  events,  and  with  schemes  for 
building  up  community  interest  in 
the  day. 

Py  the  time  this  Bi  lleti.v  reaches 
you  the  Father’s  Day  drive  will  have 
undoubtedly  attained  more  definite 
form  and  its  methods  will  be  more 
definitely  outlined.  The  enthusiaem 
behind  the  movement  up  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  point,  however,  has  been  so 
great  that  one  trade  organ  has  seen 
possibilities  that  Father’s  Day  19,38 
would  become  “a  mid-season  Christ¬ 
mas  as  far  as  the  movement  of  men’s 
wear  merchandise  is  concerned”. 

It  was  such  an  opjxirtunity  which 
the  l)oard  of  directors  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Dry  Coods  Association  fore¬ 
saw  when  it  voted  N.R.D.G.A.  sup¬ 
port  to  the  idea  of  a  united  Father’s 
Day  endeavor  at  its  meeting  on 
March  22nd,  and  started  the  ball 


rolling  in  that  direction.  The  IxJard 
w’as  sensitive  to  the  needs  of  stores 
at  the  pre.sent  for  additional  volume 
and  sales-building  ideas.  It  decided 
that  if  Father’s  Day  could  be 
brought  to  a  place  in  the  1938  mer¬ 
chandising  calendar  .somewhere  near 
the  profitable  spot  which  Mother’s 
Day  has  won,  a  genuine  service  for 
business  revival  would  have  been 
accomplished  to  the  benefit  of  the 
country  as  well  as  retailing  and  in¬ 
dustry. 

Although  Father’s  Day  started  28 
years  back  in  Spokane  under  the 
aegis  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the  day 
remained  of  little  imjxjrtance  as  far 
as  retailing  was  concerned  until  re¬ 
cent  years,  and  even  today  is  still  a 
comparatively  minor  merchandising 
event.  It  was  not  until  1922  that  the 
{Continued  on  page  16) 
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Father^s  Day  Will  Bring  Business! 

By  LEW  HAHN 


For  nearly  twenty-five  years  a  perfectly  good, 
business-getting,  promotion  idea  has  been 
kicked  around  the  United  States  with  few  re¬ 
tailers  getting  much  good  out  of  it. 

Now  comes  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  to  propose  that  this  year  “Father’s 
Day,”  the  nineteenth  day  of  June,  be  made  a 
genuine  influence  in  building  sales  of  men’s  wear 
and  other  merchandise  in  which  men  may  be  in¬ 
terested. 

Your  Association  has  taken  up  the  idea  as  the 
result  of  a  number  of  specific  requests  coming 
from  some  of  the  best  stores  in  the  country. 

Because  of  these  requests  the  matter  was  placed 
before  the  Board  of  Directors  at  their  March  meet¬ 
ing,  and  approved.  Consequently  we  are  engaged 
in  the  effort  to  secure  cooperation  from  all  who 
should  be  interested. 

There  are  many  things  to  recommend  Father’s 
Day  as  an  ideal  form  of  promotion. 

First,  it  is  properly  timed;  it  comes  at  a  time 
when  goods  for  men  have  a  natural  appeal.  There¬ 
fore  it  is  possible  to  make  it  productive  of  large 
increases  in  the  sale  of  such  goods.  Too  often 
such  promotions  are  sponsored  by  manufacturers 
who  make  the  mistake  of  dating  them  for  their 
own  convenience  rather  than  that  of  retailers. 

Second,  it  is  not  a  brand  new  idea  which  has 
to  be  introduced  and  pioneered  against  the  indif¬ 
ference  of  the  public.  It  has  been  observed,  half¬ 
heartedly,  for  many  years.  It  does  not  require  cost¬ 
ly  introduction.  It  just  needs  more  determined 
pushing. 

Third,  it  lends  itself  beautifully  to  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  a  certain  amount  of  restrained  sentiment 
which,  when  effectively  done,  never  fails  to  loosen 
the  purse  strings  of  the  public. 

Fourth,  a  rousing  good  promotion  of  Father’s 
Day  will  do  much  to  establish  the  importance  of 
a  set  of  departments  in  the  operation  of  which 
the  average  department  store  has  not  done  a 
particularly  good  job.  Here  is  a  chance  under 
the  favorable  auspices  of  a  day  nationally  ob¬ 
served  to  present  your  men’s  departments  effec¬ 
tively,  and  amply,  as  worthy  the  consideration  of 
those  who  buy  for  the  use  of  discriminating  men. 
Don’t  miss  it. 

♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

It  has  been  estimated  that  in  the  United  States 
are  some  25,000,000  fathers.  Mostly  they  are 
pretty  good  citizens.  They  have  worked  earnestly 
to  raise  and  maintain  families.  They  have  had  the 


responsibility  of  starting  and  directing  the  ne.xt 
generation  of  Americans  and  there  are  few  suns 
and  daughters  who,  when  their  attention  is  for 
the  moment  called  to  the  fact,  can  fail  to  agree 
that  their  dads  have  given  them  something  as  nec¬ 
essary  and  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  priceless  as 
mother  love. 

The  average  American  dad  is  an  indeix;ndent 
sort  of  chap  who  doesn’t  need  a  lot  of  mawkish 
sentiment  poured  over  him.  He  has  had  abundant 
opix)rtunity  to  learn  the  satisfaction  of  giving  to 
his  family  and  is  more  than  content  to  go  right  on 
giving,  as  he  will.  Depressions  and  political  con¬ 
fusions  have  made  things  difficult  enough  for  him 
but  he  goes  right  on  doing  his  job.  He  may  not 
look  for  presents  but  the  fact  that  his  sons  and 
daughters  on  one  day  in  the  year  seize  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  say,  “Dad,  this  really  is  our  day,  although 
it  is  called  your  day;  it  is  our  day  to  show 
you  we  appreciate  all  that  you  have  done  and  all 
that  you  have  been” — well,  there  isn’t  a  dad  in 
the  world  who  could  fail  to  be  pleased. 

This  is  a  made-to-order  situation  for  capitaliz¬ 
ing  and  it  should  be  done — vigorously,  intelligently  ■ 
and  with  conviction  that  the  doing  of  it  will  be 
good  for  all  concerned. 

*  ♦  ♦  ♦  * 

That  means  “commercializing  sentiment,”  some¬ 
one  may  object. 

Of  course  it  does,  and  every  good  sentiment 
should  be  commercialized  in  a  good  and  sound 
and  proper  way. 

Let  us  not  forget  what  tremendous  possibilities 
for  good  or  ill  to  millions  of  American  workers 
depend  upon  whether,  here  in  this  commerical 
world,  we  intelligently  commercialize  human  senti¬ 
ment  or  dub  the  opportunity  and  fail  to  make 
use  of  it. 

The  affection  which  leads  a  boy  and  girl  to 
marriage  is  a  holy  sentiment  and  it  is  commercial 
to  suggest  that  in  their  life  together  they  will  need 
furniture  and  all  the  other  things  which  go  to 
make  a  home.  Should  we  fail  to  commercialize 
such  sentiments  in  proper  ways,  however,  there 
would  be  no  furniture  industry  and  no  employ¬ 
ment  for  furniture  workers  and  for  the  happy 
couples  of  the  future  there  would  be  only  such 
crude  furniture  as  they  themselves  might  contrive. 

Let  us,  therefore,  accept  no  rebuke  for  the  in¬ 
telligent  commercialization  of  sentiment.  It  is  the 
one  most  potent  influence  in  untying  stubborn 
purse  strings. 
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Go  after  Father’s  Day  in  a  big  way ! 

%  «  ^  ^  ♦ 

The  current  year  threatens  not  to  be  an  easy 
one  for  business.  We  need  every  honest  and  sound 
device  which  will  help  us  to  sell  merchandise. 

Father’s  Day  can  be  made  tt>  sell  goods  in  many 
departments  besides  strictly  men’s  wear  sections. 

One  of  our  member  stores  reports  that  for  five 
or  six  years  it  has  been  building  up  sales  for 
Father’s  Day  as  the  final  push  in  a  ’‘Week  for 
Men.”  In  that  store  the  men’s  departments  have 
created  a  volume  for  Men’s  Week  which  is  great¬ 
er  than  that  of  any  previous  week  in  the  year  and 
which  rivals  their  Christmas  period  sales. 

Not  only  have  they  done  this,  but  they  have 
ii'.ade  Father’s  Day  sell  luggage  and  furniture  and 
a  great  many  other  things  which  we  do  not  think 
of  when  we  think  of  folks  buying  a  new  tie  for 
father. 

Prepare  right  away  for  Father’s  Day. 

*  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

It  is  a  matter  of  interest  that  even  though  so 
many  men’s  departments  are  conducted  as  inade¬ 
quately  as  we  must  confess  they  have  been,  these 
departments  are  among  the  best  profit  producers 
in  many  stores. 

A  good  principle  in  retail  merchandising  has 
long  been  that  one  should  push  his  winners,  get  the 
most  out  of  goods  which  produce  the  most  in  sales 
and  net  profit. 

In  the  men’s  departments  many  stores  have 
failed  to  follow  this  rule. 

Effective  ])romotion  of  Father’s  Day  might  well 
mark  the  beginning  of  a  new  order  in  this  re¬ 
spect.  It  might  lead  retailers  to  realize  there  are 
enormous  ix)ssibilities  in  these  departments  which 
they  no  longer  can  afford  to  neglect. 

Give  your  men’s  departments  a  good  trial  run 
in  this  Father’s  Day  promotion. 

4e  ])E  «  :tc 

A  tremendous  surge  of  psychological  power  is 
generated  when  many  people  concentrate  on  the 
same  interest  at  the  same  time.  Let  it  be  thus 
with  observance  of  Father’s  Day. 

When  you  plan  it  try  to  make  it  a  cooperative 
effort  of  all  the  stores  in  your  city. 

Get  the  Retail  Trade  Board  to  call  a  meeting 
and  make  plans.  Go  into  it  in  a  big  way.  Get  so 
many  stores  pushing  the  idea  that  when  your 
imblic  hear  about  it  they  will  fee!  that  it  is  more 
than  a  half-hearted  gesture  to  be  met  with  humor¬ 
ous  quips  and  inaction.  Make  it  real !  Make  it 
vital ! 

Human  beings  are  always  impressed  by  the 
realization  that  ‘‘everybody’s  doing  it.”  Make 
your  customers  jeel  that  everybody  is  observing 
Father’s  Day. 

Get  the  cooperation  of  your  newspapers.  Give 


the  papers  ideas  which  can  be  used  to  make  the 
event  interesting.  There  is  no  end  to  the  good 
ideas  which  can  be  brought  into  this  promotion. 

Why  not  start  a  voting  contest  to  select  the 
most  representative  American  dad  in  your  com¬ 
munity  ? 

'I'hink  what  the  newspapers  could  do  with  that. 
For  real  human  interest  it  should  hack  the  beauty 
contests  right  off  the  boards.  All  sorts  of  inter¬ 
esting  elaborations  of  such  an  idea  can  be  devised. 
For  e.xample,  prizes  could  be  offered  for  the  old¬ 
est  father  and  the  youngest  father  in  town,  for 
the  father  with  the  greatest  number  of  living 
children,  etc.,  etc. 

However,  it  is  not  necessary  at  this  time  to  sug¬ 
gest  definite  plans.  Ideas  will  immediately  rush 
to  mind  when  the  retailers  of  any  community  put 
their  heads  together  in  the  determination  to  make 
of  Father’s  Day  something  really  big  and  influ¬ 
ential  in  the  building  of  sales. 

The  important  thing  now  is  to  decide  without 
delay  that  your  store  and  your  town  are  going 
to  participate  in  making  Father’s  Day  productive. 

Get  aboard  and  get  busy ! 

4t  *  «  « 

You  will  find  manufacturers  in  men’s  wear 
lines  prepared  to  cooiJerate  with  you.  They  want 
business  just  as  much  as  you  do  and  many  of  them 
are  convinced  it  can  he  had  through  the  exploita¬ 
tion  of  Father’s  Day. 

The  trade  magazines  are  vitally  interested  in 
the  promotion  and  will  coooperate  in  any  way 
possible. 

Father’s  Day  will  bring  you  business! 

Every  economist  today  is  saying  that  the  great¬ 
est  need  of  this  country  and  its  business  concerns 
is  confidence. 

Some  informed  persons  have  recently  declared 
that  business  has  hypnotized  itself  into  a  state  of 
paralysis  and  it  must  come  to  life  pretty  soon  or 
the  administration  will  see  in  the  present  situation 
justification  for  embarking  upon  a  great  new  cam¬ 
paign  of  spending  which  inevitably  will  lead  into 
inflation. 

Let  us  as  retailers  make  ourselves  busier  than 
we  ever  were  before,  trying  to  create  confidence, 
and  private  spending  which  will  rush  through  all 
the  veins  of  business  and  bring  it  to  new  life. 

This  Father’s  Day  promotion  is  a  natural  upon 
which  all  retailers  can  cooperate  and  help  to  get 
things  going  again. 

And  you  couldn’t  do  anything  better  for  the 
average  Dad — and  for  all  business  and  the  people 
of  the  United  States — than  to  help  lift  some  of  the 
gloomy  paralysis  which  has  settled  upon  this 
country. 

Father’s  Day ! 

Sunday,  June  19,  1938! 

Let’s  get  busy ! 
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Associated  Men’s  Neckwear  Indus¬ 
tries  saw  its  possibilities  and  decided 
to  utilize  and  encourage  it  to  their 
own  advantage.  From  time  to  time 
other  organizations  have  gotten  in 
back  of  it.  The  National  Association 
of  Clothiers  has  been  supporting  it 
since  1924.  During  the  depression 
years  the  Allied  Men’s  Wear  Indus¬ 
tries,  representing  men’s  furnishings 
manufacturers,  gave  it  considerable 
promotional  backing.  In  New  York 
the  .Associated  Men’s  Wear  Retail¬ 
ers  have  done  an  extensive  job 
over  a  period  of  almost  ten 
years  in  building  retailer-in¬ 
dustry  cooperation  and  in  pro¬ 
moting  public  interest  in  the 
traditions  of  the  day.  Manu¬ 
facturers  here  and  there  have 
created  splendid  ideas  for  the 
use  of  their  customers  in  de¬ 
veloping  Father’s  Day  busi¬ 
ness.  A  few  stores  have  used 
the  day  to  promote  a  wide 
range  of  merchandise,  and  in  a 
manner  that  appealed  to  the 
public  imagination. 

Yet  when  the  N.R.D.G.A. 
hoard  considered  the  matter, 
it  found  that  there  was 
lacking  the  universal  res]X)nse  to 
Father’s  Day  among  l)oth  manu¬ 
facturers  and  retailers  as  combines 
to  make  other  spots  in  the  calendar 
red  letter  days  in  .sales,  h'ather’s 
Day.  nevertheless,  has  the  advantage 
of  falling  in  a  month  when  major 
departments  are  naturally  active, 
permitting  the  jiromotion  of  addi¬ 
tional  business  without  undue  effort. 
In  1938  such  opportunities,  the 
hoard  felt,  were  worth  the  going 
after. 

Possibilities  Analyzed 

To  explore  the  possibilities  of  a 
general  drive  for  Father’s  Day.  a 
meeting  of  retailers,  manufacturers 
and  advertising  men  was  called  at 
the  N.R.D.G.A.  offices  on  March 
29th,  following  the  adoption  of  the 
Ixiard  resolution.  The  response  to 
the  idea  was  such  as  to  .set  the 
mov’ement  in  full  motion  immediate¬ 
ly.  The  committee  of  12  to  enli.st 
the  support  of  all  interested  manu¬ 
facturers  was  appointed.  Besides 
Mr.  Bergdahl,  it  includes;  George 
R.  Jacobs.  .Arnold  Constable  &  Co.; 
.A.  G.  Reisman.  .Allied  Purchasing 
Corp. :  George  McCarthy,  Cavendish 
Trading  Corp. ;  Lou  Felles,  The  May 
Company ;  Fred  Stein.  R.  H.  Macy  & 
Co.,  Inc. ;  James  Gould.  Wallach’s ; 
Ralph  Ladue.  John  David.  Inc. ;  M. 
Marks,  National  Shirt  Shops;  E. 
W.  Brotherton,  Howland  Dry 
Goods  Corp.;  Bridgeport,  Conn.; 
Paul  Cohfi,  Bloomingdale’s ;  M.  W. 


Snyder,  .Associated  Merchandising 
Corp. 

Mr.  Bergdahl’s  committee  called  a 
conference  with  manufacturers  on 
Friday,  April  1st.  Again  the  re¬ 
sponse  was  one  of  complete  approval 
and  enthusiasm.  Producers  of  such 
lines  as  jewelry,  hose,  l)elts,  shirts, 
pajamas,  robes,  handkerchiefs,  toilet 
goods,  hooks,  sporting  goods  and 
the  like,  promised  cooperation  to  re¬ 
tail  stores  wherever  they  could 
render  assistance  individually  or 


Such  stores  as  have  gone  after  Father’s 
Day  business  energetieally  in  other  years 
have  reported  excellent  results — and  this 
in  the  face  of  a  general  promotional 
inertia  in  regard  to  this  event.  This 
year  there  will  be  no  lack  of  national 
|)roinotion.  .Any  store  that  will  take 
hold  of  the  possibilities  stands  to  profit. 
Send  in  your  own  suggestions  to  the 
Promotion  Committee,  and  read  next 
month’s  Bui.LF.TiN  for  promotional  ideas. 


through  their  organizations. 

.A  number  of  pertinent  facts  con¬ 
cerning  present  Father’s  Day  plans 
and  suggestions  for  the  program  be¬ 
ing  mapped  out  by  the  committee  of 
promotion  executives  came  to  light 
at  these  meetings.  Esquire  Maga¬ 
zine  was  reported  by  W.  H.  Wein- 
traub  as  launching  a  national 
Father’s  Day  effort  of  its  own  mak¬ 
ing.  Mr.  Weintraub  counted  the 
impressions  to  be  made  on  the  pub¬ 
lic  by  the  special  Father’s  Day 
magazine  cover,  and  a  poster  to  he 
made  available  to  stores,  at  an  al¬ 
most  astronomical  total.  Men’s 
Wear,  through  its  newspaper  .syn¬ 
dicate,  said  it  would  carry  the 
Father’s  Day  message  to  some  3,- 
000,000  readers.  Esquire  has  ob¬ 
tained  the  cooperation  of  telegrajdi 
companies  to  place  a  Father’s  Day 
jwster  on  each  office  window 
throughout  the  country ;  is  sjionsor- 
ing  a  Father’s  Day  resolution  in 
Congress  with  other  groups. 

Other  Publicity  .Angles 

The  Associated  Men’s  Wear  Re¬ 
tailers  of  New  York  will  carry  on 
their  annual  effort  to  publicize 
Father’s  Day  through  a  Father’s 
Day  Committee  of  leading  public 
figures.  The  program  this  year,  as 
last,  will  enlist  the  support  of  radio 
celebrities  in  plugging  Father’s  Day 
on  the  air.  and  contemplates  a  bar¬ 
rage  of  newsi)aper  publicity. 

The  inihlic  relations  program  of 
the  garter  and  suspender  industry 


also  is  directed  at  creating  Father’s 
Day  interest  through  the  daily  press. 
Pictures  of  movie  fathers  receiving 
father’s  day  gifts  from  children  have 
already  been  scheduled  for  distribu¬ 
tion  by  leading  syndicates  through 
the  industry’s  efforts. 

Manufacturer  Efforts 

A  leading  shirt  manufacturer  was 
reported  as  ready  to  distribute 
Father’s  Day  window  display  and 
counter  blow-ups  to  stores  all  over 
the  country,  and  was  also  mak¬ 
ing  available  direct  mail  pieces 
for  store  u.se.  Besides  its  ad¬ 
vertising  in  leading  weekly 
magazines  it  planned  to  carry 
Fathe*‘’s  Day  ai)i)eal  to  1^ 
million  students  through  use 
of  800  college  newspapers. 

Other  manufacturers  re¬ 
vealed  schemes  on  foot  to  dis¬ 
tribute  “Father’s  Day’’  wrai)s, 
to  he  placed  around  tlie  outside 
of  merchandi.se,  special  wrap¬ 
ping  string,  cards,  etc. 

Suggestions  were  passed  on 
to  ask  for  a  special  Father’s 
Day  cancellation  on  stamps,  to 
have  the  Postmaster  General 
urge  the  early  mailing  of  Father’s 
Day  gifts,  to  have  local  hoys  groups 
hold  “Dad’s  Nights’’  in  celebration 
of  Father’s  Day. 

.At  the  meetings  there  w'as  general 
sentiment  for  portraying  father  this 
year  as  an  active  middle-aged  gentle¬ 
man,  rather  than  a  senile  old  gentle¬ 
man,  smiling  feebly.  There  was  al.so 
a  feeling  that  “Father’s  Day’’  should 
not  he  kidded  beyond  a  reasonable 
limit,  lest  such  a  general  attitude 
destroy  serious  sentiment  for  the 
day. 

In  this  vein,  a  slogan  “Go  to 
church  on  Father’s  Day’’  was  sug- 
gc.sted. 


Profits  in  the  Past 

In  the  discussion  several  stores 
testified  to  the  profitable  results  of 
aggressive  Father’s  Day  promotions 
from  year  to  year.  Chief  of  these 
was  E.  AV.  Brotherton  of  the  How¬ 
land  Dry  Goods  Corp.,  Bridgeport, 
Conn.,  who  described  how  his  store 
promoted  Father’s  Day  on  a  store¬ 
wide  scale,  merchandising  items 
ranging  from  easy  chairs  to  toilet 
goods  as  appropriate  gifts.  Numer¬ 
ous  other  suggestions  for  success¬ 
ful  Father’s  Day  merchanflising  were 
turned  over  to  the  Promotion  Com¬ 
mittee  for  consideration. 

The  May  Bulletin  will  contain 
many  promotional  ideas  for  Father’s 
Day  which  you  will  want  to  read 
and  put  to  work. 

See  Leri’  Hahn’s  editorial  on 
Father’s  Da\  in  this  issue. 
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Merchandisers  Endorse  F ather  s  Day 

By  HERSCHEL  LUTES 

Divisional  Merchandise  Manager,  The  J.  L.  Hudson  Company,  Detroit,  Mich., 
and  Chairman,  Merchandising  Division,  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 


Enthusiastic  endorsement 

of  the  resolution  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Coods  iVssociation  to 
make  Father’s  Day  a  real  event  this 
year  was  the  immediate  response  of 
merchandising  executives  at  the 
meetings  which  have  been  held  to 
discuss  such  a  nationwide  store  pro¬ 
gram. 

Representatives  from  various 
manufacturing  industries  supplying 
men’s  furnishings  and  kindred  mer- 
chandi.se  showetl  a  keen  interest  in 
the  suggestion,  and  saw  splendid 
jxjssibilities  in  this  sort  of  getting 
together  of  retailer  and  manufac¬ 
turer.  It  is  a  “natural”  event  that 
can  he  built  up,  they  say,  into  a  sort 
of  second  Christmas  for  the  imin  of 
the  house.  Coming,  as  it  does,  on 
June  19th  this  year,  the  time  lends 
itself  readily  to  promotion  in  almost 
every  department  of  the  store  not 
exclusively  concerned  with  women’s 
or  children’s  wear. 

The  outstanding  feature  of 
Father’s  Day  promotions,  it  seems  to 
me,  is  that  the  average  father,  being 
a  regular  fellow,  isn’t  likely  to  in¬ 
spire  his  family  to  go  out  and  buy 
him  little  knick-knacks  and  useless 
items  that  do  nolxjdy  much  good. 
We  don’t  have  to  buy  special  stocks 
for  Father’s  Day — and  spend  the 
rest  of  the  year  trying  to  disjxDse  of 
the  leftovers.  The  gifts  one  buys 
for  Dad  are  things  that  come  out 
of  the  regular  stock  of  a  department. 
If  we  feature  the  gift  possibilities  of 
the  merchandise  we  sell  every  day, 
we  shall  Ije  featuring  the  most  suit- 
aide  and  most  profitable  items  for 
Father’s  Day. 

While  the  following  list  is  by  no 
means  complete,  it  is  a  surprisingly 
large  list  of  merchandise  that  stores 
have  normally  in  stock  at  that  time, 
and  all  of  them  can  be  promoted  to 
advantage  in  June — the  month  that 
summer  vacations  begin — summer 
wardrolx's  need  to  be  replenished, 
new  eriuipment  bought  for  hunting, 
fishing,  camping,  playing  golf,  and 
all  those  other  things  which  “sum¬ 
mer  fever”  brings  upon  us. 

Check  off  a  few  of  the  items  and 
figure  how  much  more  volume 
your  store  can  get  out  of  them  with 


this  new  vision  of  a  Father’s  Day 
that  will  mean  something  real  to 
father. 


Clothing 

Shoes 

Umbrellas 

Garters 

Belts 

Pajamas 

Robes 

Sweaters 

Jewelry 

Toilet  goods 

Cameras 

Luggage 

Swim  suits 

Books 

Smokers’  articles 
Easy  chairs 
Sun  lamps 


Hats 

Gloves 

Canes 

Suspenders 

Shirts 

Neckwear 

Hosiery 

Slippers 

Watches 

Sporting  goods 

Games 

Small  leather  goods 
Greeting  cards 
Tobacco 
Reading  lamps 
Cellarettes 
Exercisers 


Individual  stores  have  promoted 
Father’s  Day  with  good  results  in 
the  i)ast,  and  many  others  can  do 
so  now.  If  each  department  uses 
imagination  in  featuring  items  well 
suited  to  gift  purposes,  and  if  every 
department,  window  display,  and 
advertisment  plays  up  the  gift 
idea,  there  is  no  reason  why  results 
should  not  be  good.  Moreover,  be¬ 
cause  the  stress  will  be  upon  gifts, 
we  shall  be  able  to  promote  these 
various  items  in  terms  of  quality, 
rather  than  in  terms  of  price.  Bar¬ 
gains  just  aren’t  in  the  spirit  of 
days  of  this  sort,  but  fine  quality 
items  definitely  are ! 

Many  stores  have  overlooked  the 
possibilities  of  this  day  in  previous 


years  and,  incidentally,  so  have 
manufacturers  in  a  number  of  in¬ 
dustries.  This  year,  however,  thanks 
to  the  forward-looking  spirit  behind 
the  NRDGA  Board’s  resolution,  a 
sincere  attempt  is  being  made,  under 
the  leadership  of  a  committee  headed 
by  II.  ( ).  Bergdahl  of  the  Associated 
Merchandising  Corporation,  to  co¬ 
ordinate  the  efforts  of  all  in  order 
that  each  one  may  obtain  tbe  best 
possible  results.  As  this  article  goes 
to  press,  meetings  have  already  been 
held,  and  others  are  scheduled,  for 
friendly,  ojx^n  discussion  of  the 
things  manufacturers  and  retailers 
can  do  and  are  doing  to  make  25,- 
000,000  families  think  of  father  on 
June  19th.  Many  manufacturers  are 
just  beginning  to  realize  the  poten¬ 
tial  effect  of  Father’s  Day  iqx)!!  their 
business  and  are  eager  to  coojxrate. 

Whenever  stores  and  manufac¬ 
turers  peak  their  selling  efforts  at 
the  same  time,  as  we  hope  will  be 
the  case  this  year,  each  one  gets 
tremendous  results  in  proportion  to 
his  work.  That  is  demonstrated  for 
us  each  year  at  Christmas,  at  Easter, 
and  on  Mother’s  Day.  Father’s 
Day,  coming  at  a  time  of  year  when 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  natural  in¬ 
terest  in  men’s  wear,  sporting  goods, 
and  outdoor  hobby  items,  bas  great 
advantages  in  its  favor.  Let’s  all 
jnill  together  and  make  it  something 
to  remember ! 


One  of  the  new  ’’Min-Events”  (trademark  applied  for)  miniature  displays 
worked  out  by  and  exclusive  with  W.  L.  Stensgaard  and  .Associates,  In<!. 
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Directors  Discuss  F.T.C.  Policy 

Pass  Resolution  Concerning  Trend  Apparent  in 
Wheeler-Lea  Bill.  Board  Meeting  Gives  Much 
Time  to  Matters  of  Legislation  and  Taxation 


How  far  should  retailers  go  in  allowing  a  federal 
agency — such  as  the  Federal  Trade  Coinmission 
— to  push  them  around?  That  was  one  of  the 
questions  discussed  in  the  March  meeting  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation’s  Hoard  of  Directors.  The  Board  had  received 
the  reix)rts  of  the  Washington  Office  from  Harold  R. 
Young  and  Irving  C.  Fox  and  was  called  upon  to  de¬ 
cide,  for  the  direction  of  the  General  Manager  and  the 
Washington  Office,  this  important  question  of  ])olic}'. 

Opinions  expressed  by  various  members  of  the  Board 
were,  naturally  enough,  at  variance.  Overriding  the 
discussion,  however,  was  a  proper  desire  on  the  part  of 
all  to  cooperate  on  a  self-respecting  basis  with  any 
agency  of  Government  which  moves  within  its  own 
well-established  authority  to  improve  business  or  gen¬ 
eral  conditions.  On  the  other  hand,  there  was  a  recog¬ 
nition  that  governmental  bodies  follow  an  inevitable 
course  of  seizing  additional  authority  which  the  law 
makers  had  not  intended  them  to  have.  If  individual 
rights  are  not  to  he  swejit  completely  away  it  becomes 
the  duty  of  the  citizen  to  resist  this  process  of  erosion. 

In  the  case  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  for 
example,  it  is  entirely  plain  that  the  Commission  was 
intended  to  have  certain  powers  in  connection  with 
inter-state  commerce.  Acts  in  intra-state  commerce  do 
not  come  within  its  jurisdiction  and  yet  there  is  per¬ 
ceptible  in  many  directions  an  indefatigable  intention 
so  to  construe  many  acts  which  have  been  considered 
essentially  intra-state  as  being  in  some  degree  in  the 
stream  of  inter-state  commerce. 

This  process,  if  allowed  to  continue  unchecked,  will 
unquestionably  in  the  end  bring  all  business  directly 
under  the  control  of  the  federal  government.  Thought¬ 
ful  men  are  conscious  of  this  and  do  not  willingly  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  speeding  of  the  process. 

Cooperation  with  the  government  always  has  been 
the  policy  of  this  Association  and  the  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors  had,  of  course,  no  intention  of  changing  that  policy. 
It  was  evident,  however,  that  Board  members  could  see 
a  great  difference  between  retailers  voluntarily  and 
whole-heartedly  cooperating  in  reasonable  and  con¬ 
structive  activities  to  improve  life  and  business,  and 
allowing  their  business,  which  is  overwhelmingly  intra¬ 
state,  to  become  a  helpless  guinea  pig  in  the  hands  of 
a  powerful  federal  agency. 

In  this  connection  one  matter  which  has  become  of 
especial  concern  was  the  newly-enacted  Wheeler-Lea 


amendment  to  the  Federal  Trade  Conunission  Act,  an 
analysis  of  which  will  be  found  elsewhere  in  this  issue  of 
The  Bulletin.  In  this  section  of  the  act  (Section  12-a) 
which  deals  with  cosmetics,  etc.,  a  new  and  entirely  un¬ 
fair  responsibility  seems  to  have  been  placed  upon  re¬ 
tailers.  If  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  is  inclined 
to  construe  this  section  with  reason,  and  does  not  pro¬ 
ceed  against  retailers  for  claimed  violations  over  which 
retailers  obviously  can  have  no  control,  then  there  will 
be  a  definite  inducement  for  retailers  voluntarily  to 
cooperate  in  its  administration  in  every  helpful  way. 
If,  however,  the  Commission,  being  possessed  of  certain 
as  yet  not  completely  defined  new  powers,  attempts  to 
exercise  such  powers  in  a  dictatorial  manner  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  individual’s  rights  in  intra-state  com¬ 
merce,  there  is  every  reason  for  retailers  to  stand  on 
those  rights  and  resist  such  an  attitude. 

While  these  considerations  were  discussed  there  was 
no  reason  to  believe  that  the  Commission  would  lie 
other  than  reasonable.  In  light  of  the  fact  that  this 
new  amending  act  does  increase  the  Commission’s  pow¬ 
ers  in  some  directions,  however,  it  was  recognized  that 
the  Board  which  is  charged  w’ith  the  responsibility  of 
advising  an  important  trade  must  consider  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  “where  we  are  going”. 

As  a  result  of  the  discussion  the  Board  approved  the 
following : 

“In  connection  with  matters  having  to  do 
with  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  will  advise  retailers  to  continue  to  co¬ 
operate  voluntarily  with  that  body  in  all  meas¬ 
ures  which  are  constructive  and  reasonable 
and  which  promise  to  improve  the  general  con¬ 
duct  of  business,  but  that  in  any  matter  which 
ap])ears  unjust  and  unreasonable  the  Associa¬ 
tion  and  its  members  should  he  active  in  their 
opposition  and  that  they  be  especially  strong 
and  continuous  in  their  protests  against  at¬ 
tempts  to  saddle  retailers  with  responsibility 
for  conditions  over  which  they  can  have  no 
control.” 

Much  Attention  to  Legislative  Matters 

The  Board  meeting  gave  much  of  its  time  to  legisla¬ 
tive  matters.  The  prelude  to  the  discussion  was  given 
by  the  General  Manager: 

“In  Washington  the  lawmakers  still  seem  to  be  ob¬ 
sessed  with  the  idea  that  every  matter  under  the  sun 
can  be  controlled  by  legislation  and  the  state  legislators 
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are  like  a  brood  of  small  children  in  the  facility  with 
which  legislative  ideas  spread  from  state  to  state  like 
the  measles,”  he  commented.  “Unquestionably  the 
course  of  retailing  is  becoming  more  and  more  difficult 
because  of  legal  requirements  and  the  limitations  and 
restrictions  which  lawmakers  are  placing  upon  retail 
business.  All  this  inevitably  will  increase  the  cost  of 
operation,  but  against  the  present  background  in  Wash¬ 
ington  and  in  the  states,  with  so-called  consumer  or¬ 
ganizations  howling  for  regulation  and  legislators  eager 
to  listen  to  such  influences,  it  seems  as  though  little  can 
be  done  except  to  keep  in  touch  with  every  situation 
and  so  far  as  possible  try  to  eliminate  the  worst  bugs 
from  such  legislation.” 

Attempt  to  Make  Consumer  Cooperatives  Tax  Exempt 

Attention  was  called  to  a  bill  now  pending  in  Con¬ 
gress  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  exempt  from  taxation 
consumer  cooperatives  operating  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  The  Board  voted  its  opposition  to  legislation 
of  this  type.  Such  exemption  would  be  in  fact  a  subsidy 
to  cooperatives  which  would  constitute  unfair  competi¬ 
tion  for  other  forms  of  business. 


A — That  if  the  provision  is  retained  limiting  bond 
and  stock  losses  on  corporation  transactions  to  $2,000, 
provision  be  made  to  give  relief  to  a  corporation  which, 
under  the  bill  as  then  drawn,  would  be  denied  a  rightful 
loss  deduction  in  a  case  where  a  merchandising  trans¬ 
action  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business  and  not  an 
investment  or  speculative  transaction,  has  been  made. 

5 — Repeal  of  the  salary  publicity  provision,  notwith¬ 
standing  this  provision  has  been  amended  to  increase 
the  minimum  salary  publicized  from  $15,000  to  $75,000. 

The  board  indorsed  the  position  taken  by  the  Taxa¬ 
tion  Committee  at  the  hearing. 

Retailers  and  the  Trademark  Bill 

The  W’ashington  Office  reported  it  had  represented 
the  Association  in  regard  to  a  trademark  bill  now  in 
Congress  (H.R.  9041),  The  N.R.D.G.A.  through  its 
representatives  requested  exemption  for  retailers  from 
the  penalties  of  the  act  should  they  “unknowingly”  re¬ 
ceive  merchandise  carrying  a  copy,  counterfeit  or  color¬ 
able  imitation  of  a  trademark.  ‘ 

Association  and  Miscellaneous  Matters 


The  Taxing  Power  Used  to  Destroy 

The  Patman  Chain  Store  bill  was  discussed  extensive¬ 
ly  and  the  directors  saw  in  this  type  of  legislation  a  de¬ 
liberate  intention  to  destroy  certain  types  of  business 
through  the  use  of  the  taxing  power.  The  Board  agreed 
that  such  a  course  threatened  not  only  the  chain  stores 
but  any  form  of  business  which  competitors  did  not  like. 

“If  this  law  passes,  it  means  that  the  first  step  has 
been  taken  in  a  general  campaign  against  bigness  in 
business  in  any  form,”  one  director  commented.  “One 
might  well  anticipate  then  that  department  stores  will 
be  the  next  object  of  attack,  and  no  department  store, 
large  or  small,  could  consider  itself  immune  from  simi¬ 
lar  legislation.  Elimination  of  the  chains  would  only 
give  impetus  to  the  cooperatives.  The  smaller  merchant 
certainly  does  not  stand  to  benefit  by  the  growth  of 
consumer  cooperatives.” 

The  consensus  of  Iward  opinion  was  that  the 
N.R.D.G.A.  should  adopt  a  policy  of  opposition  to  the 
principle  of  taxation  for  destruction,  whatever  the  ele¬ 
ments  involved. 

Taxation  Committee  Activity  Approved 

When  the  board  took  up  the  subject  of  taxation, 
Harold  Young  reported  the  appearance  of  Jay  Iglauer, 
chairman  of  the  N.R.D.G.A.  Taxation  Committee,  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  on  March  18th.  Mr. 
Iglauer,  he  said,  advocated  the  following  changes  in 
the  Revenue  Bill  under  consideration: 

1 —  Complete  elimination  of  the  undistributed  profits 
tax. 

2 —  Strengthening  of  Section  102,  which  prohibits  the 
retention  of  unreasonable  surplus. 

3 —  Amendment  of  the  capital  gains  tax  by  eliminat¬ 
ing  the  graduated  rates  provided  in  the  House  Bill,  and 
imposing  a  flat  rate  of  about  15%. 


President  Saul  Cohn  presided  at  the  meeting  and 
handled  an  exceptionally  long  calendar  in  an  especially 
able  and  happy  manner.  Since  his  election  at  the  Con¬ 
vention,  Mr.  Cohn  has  given  a  great  deal  of  his  per¬ 
sonal  attention  to  a  study  of  the  Association,  its  poli¬ 
cies  and  methods,  its  organization  and  membership  and 
he  had  prepared  an  extensive  memorandum  of  suggest¬ 
ions  based  on  his  study.  These  suggestions  all  came 
in  for  careful  discussion  by  the  Board.  Some  of  his 
suggestions  President  Cohn  proposed  should  not  be  the 
subject  of  immediate  action.  Others  were  ordered  re¬ 
ferred  to  various  special  committees  for  further  investi¬ 
gation  or  for  action  and  as  these  subjects  are  developed 
they  will  be  reported  to  the  member.ship. 

The  thoughtful  and  energetic  way  in  which  President 
Cohn  has  thrown  himself  into  the  work  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  promises  well  for  the  activity  and  achievement  of 
the  organization  this  year. 

The  board  authorized  the  appointment  of  a  committee 
of  seven  to  plan  for  the  extension  of  membership.  A 
committee  of  five  was  authorized  to  bring  in  a  report 
on  any  needed  revision  or  addition  to  the  by-laws  and 
another  committee  was  commissioned  to  study  Associa¬ 
tion  publications,  reports  and  “flash”  bulletins,  and  in 
addition  weigh  the  matter  of  Association  public  relations. 

A  decision  was  made  to  hold  meetings  of  the  board 
on  the  third  Tuesday  of  each  month.  In  another  action 
the  board  took  steps  to  avail  itself  of  suggestions  from 
the  Finance  Committee  of  Simmons  College  in  regard  to 
the  administration  of  the  Prince  School  Fund.  It  dele¬ 
gated  to  the  Executive  Committee  the  task  of  reviewing 
N.R.D.G.A.  resolutions  and  reporting  on  the  progress 
made  toward  their  accomplishment.  The  Executive 
Committee  also  was  instructed  to  study  Mr.  Cohn’s 
suggestion  for  urging  revision  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Commerce. 
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JAMES  H.  SCULL 


Close-Ups 


Middle  Road  R.  C.  FORBES  in  a  recent  col¬ 
umn  saw  many  signs  that  “vast 
numbers  of  citizens  belonging  neither  to  the  ‘economic 
royalist'  category  nor  to  labor  unions  have  become 
aroused  to  the  need  for  defending  their  interests,  spe¬ 
cially  by  united  action,  on  a  scale  calculated  to  weigh 
with  lawmakers.” 

Carrying  on  from  that  point  Mr.  Forlies  saw  good 
prosix?cts  for  an  increasingly  important  role  to  he 
played  by  the  National  Retail  Dry  Gt)od.s  Association. 
He  reported: 

“The  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  re])- 
resenting  5800  establishments  doing  an  annual  liusiness 
of  $5,OOO.fXX),000  is  also,  under  its  recently  elected 
president,  Saul  Cohn,  preparing  to  play  a  part  in  meet¬ 
ing  existing  political-economic  problems.  ‘Continuance 
of  the  struggle  l)etween  business  and  government’,  Mr. 
Colin  observed  when  T  Imttonholed  him,  ‘only  retards 
economic  progress  and  makes  for  less  liberal  democracy. 
It  is  up  to  business,  as  well  as  government,  to  find  the 
middle  road  between  disastrous  extremes.’  ’’ 

*  *  * 

Supplies  RENEWED  effort  to  simpli- 

Standards  standardize  store  wrap¬ 

ping  and  packing  supplies  used 
in  retail  stores  is  being  championed  by  the  Store  Man¬ 
agement  Group  of  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  The  effort  in  this 
direction  will  represent  a  cooperative  drive  by  the  Di¬ 
vision  of  Simplified  Practice,  National  Bureau  of  Stand¬ 
ards,  Department  of  Commerce,  by  supply  manufac¬ 
turers,  and  by  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 

First  steps  to  accomplish  simplification  and  standard¬ 
ization  of  such  supplies  were  taken  cooperatively  by 
these  groups  eight  or  nine  years  ago,  and  resulted  in  the 
publication  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  in  1931 
and  subsequent  wide  use  of  simplified  practice  recom¬ 
mendations.  Through  use  of  these  standards  it  was  fig¬ 
ured  that  single  stores  could  reduce  the  number  of  sizes 
in  boxes  and  bags,  as  much  as  80%. 

Since  1931,  much  progress  in  adoption  of  the  stand¬ 
ards  is  discernible.  In  this  same  period,  however, 
changes  in  types  of  merchandise  wrapped  and  packed 
for  the  customer,  as  well  as  technical  improvements  in 
the  character  of  supplies,  have  rendered  some  of  the 
early  standards  obsolete,  and  made  a  general  revision 
imperative. 

Four  standing  committees  appointed  by  the  Dei>art- 
ment  of  Commerce  will  coordinate  the  new  effort,  which 
contemplates  this  program  for  1938:  1.  Collection  of 
data  on  the  annual  volume  distribution  by  sizes  of  the 
supplies.  2.  A  survey  by  the  Department  of  Commerce 
with  N.R.D.G.A.  help  to  determine  sizes  used  and  for 
what  purposes.  3.  Start  of  an  annual  review  of  each 
simplified  list  so  as  to  make  any  changes  desirable  at 
regular  intervals.  4.  To  promote  use  of  the  revised 
.sizes,  a  master  chart  will  be  set  up  showing  all  sizes 
in  sequence,  to  l)e  accompanied  by  a  departmental  stand¬ 
ard  list  for  use  of  store  departments.  5.  Extension  of 
s])ecifications.  lists  of  standard  sizes,  and  setting  up  a 
model  form  j)resenting  various- factors  on  which  stores 
should  give  specifications  in  ordering  supplies.  6.  Each 
committee  to  consider  obtaining  manufacturer  coojiera- 
tion  in  folding  merchandise  to  sizes  adaptable  to  stand¬ 
ard  container  sizes.  7.  Department  of  Commerce  may 


be  asked  to  follow  previous  practice  of  sketching  typical 
ways  of  folding  various  merchandise.  8.  All  possible 
means  for  promoting  adoption  of  standard  sizes  by  all 
retailers  to  be  utilized.  9.  Consideration  of  expanding 
simplification  to  other  supply  items,  such  as  wrapping 
paper  and  twine. 

The  four  committees,  on  set-up  boxes,  folding  boxes, 
corrugated  lx)xes,  notion  and  millinery  paper  bags — 
all  chairmanned  by  Elmer  French  of  the  Boston  Store, 
Chicago,  will  present  ])reliminary  reports  to  the  June 
convention  of  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  in  Cincinnati. 

Wide  employment  of  standards  of  this  sort,  Mark 
Lansburgh,  chairman.  Store  Management  Group,  esti¬ 
mates.  would  save  American  department,  dry  goods 
and  s])ecialty  stores  alone  a  minimum  of  five  million 
dollars  annually. 

*  *  * 

Coordination  A  CLOSER  coordination  of  the 
staff  activities  of  the  N.R.D.G.A. 
Management  Groups  was  officially  realized  in  the  recent 
appointment  of  Otho  J.  Hicks  as  manager  of  the  Store 
Management  Group.  Also  manager  of  the  Personnel 
Groiqi,  Hicks  has  been  directing  the  Store  Management 
work  since  the  resignation  of  George  L.  Plant  last 
August. 

Under  a  new  arrangement,  the  store  management, 
personnel,  traffic  and  delivery  groups  will  all  be  more 
closely  tied  together.  The  scopt*  of  activities  of  these 
groups  covers  all  matters  in  retail  employee  and  labor 
relations,  personnel  policy  and  practice,  customer  ser¬ 
vices,  and  physical  store  operation.  Leonard  F.  Mon- 
geon,  manager.  Traffic  Group  and  Morris  H.  Landau, 
manager.  Delivery  Group,  will  cooperate  with  Hicks 
in  problems  of  members  in  technical  store  operation.  In 
connection  with  Store  Management  Group  research 
and  publications,  Hicks  will  be  assisted  by  Miss  Anne 
McNamara,  with  Personnel  Group  research  and  publi¬ 
cations,  by  Miss  Lois  Gordon — members  of  the  .Associa¬ 
tion  staff. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Smaller  Stores  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.’s  newest  service 
agency,  the  Bureau  for  Smaller 
Stores,  promptly  went  into  action  upon  its  formation 
last  month.  Its  director.  Edward  S.  Kaylin,  ruled  first- 
off  that  the  Bureau  would  not  attempt  to  decide  for 
itself  those  matters  in  which  smaller  stores  would  be 
generally,  immediately  and  deeply  interested.  In.stead 
he  forwarded  a  que.stionnaire  to  a  group  of  stores  with 
volume  less  than  $500,000,  to  obtain  in  the  democratic 
manner  their  decision  as  to  the  problems  which  the 
bureau  will  seek  to  give  aid  during  the  first  year.  With¬ 
in  the  first  week  more  than  150  stores  had  sent  back 
the  questionnaire  with  their  suggestions  written  in. 

♦  *  * 

Social  Security  DAVID  FREUDENTHAL.  con¬ 
troller,  Bloomingdale’s,  New  York, 
has  been  named  vice-chairman  of  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 
Social  Security  Committee.  Major  Benjamin  H.  Namm. 
]iresident.  The  Namm  Store,  Brfwklyn.  is  chairman  of 
the  committee,  which  also  includes;  Kenneth  E.  .\rm- 
trong,  Marshall  Field  &  Co.,  Chicago ;  L.  S.  Bitner, 
Wm.  Filene’s  Sons  Company,  Boston ;  Jay  Iglauer,  The 
{Covtinued  on  page  64) 
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Additional  Powers  of  F.T.C. 

An  Analysis  of  the  Wheeler-Lea  Amendments 
to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act 


I'll  1 1C  recent  anieiKlnient  to  the 
I-'ederal  Trade  Coniinission  Act, 
which  l)ecanie  effective  on  the 
21  St  day  of  March,  1938,  is  the  first 
ainendinent  to  the  Act  since  it  was 
ai)])roved  by  President  Wilson  on 
September  25,  1914. 

L)nrin<'  this  ])eriod  of  24  years 
there  has  been  set  up  a  long  line 
of  decisions  which  define  the 
powers  of  the  Commission  un¬ 
der  the  Act  prior  to  its  amend¬ 
ment.  Our  concern  now  is  with 
the  powers  of  the  Commission 
under  the  Act  as  amended  and 
an  evaluation  of  the  effect  of 
these  additional  powers  on  the 
retailer. 

Prior  to  its  amendment  on 
March  21st,  1938.  Section  5  of 
the  Act,  which  is  the  section 
from  which  the  Commission  de¬ 
rives  its  |X)wer  to  eliminate  un¬ 
fair  methods  of  competition, 
siniidy  provided  a  means  by 
which  competition  might  be  pro¬ 
tected  from  unfair  methods,  but 
gave  the  Commission  no  ]X)wer 
over  practices  which  allegedly 
deceived  the  consumer  but  which 
did  not  affect  competition.  The 
Act.  as  amended,  in  addition  to 
jurisdiction  over  unfair  methods 
of  competition  in  commerce, 
likewise  gives  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  jurisdiction  over 
“unfair  and  deceptive  acts  or 
practices  in  commerce.”  If  the 
word  “deceptive”,  had  not  been 
included  in  this  provision  there 
would  have  been  very  little,  if 
any,  question  as  to  what  might 
be  exj)ected  in  the  way  of  en¬ 
forcement  under  this  provision, 
since  the  word  “unfair”  could  have 
no  different  connotation  with  respect 
to  acts  than  it  had  with  respect  to 
competition;  the  change  would 
merely  have  eliminated  the  necessity 
for  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
to  prove  that  the  unfair  practices 
complained  of  had  adversely  affected 
coni{)etition.  In  the  final  analysis 
the  meaning  of  the  word  “deceptive” 
and  the  interpretation  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  thereof  will  be  the  primary 


By  IRVING  C.  FOX 
N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  Counsel 

consideration  in  any  change  in  en¬ 
forcement  of  the  Act. 

The  Commission  in  requesting 
that  the  Act  be  amended  based  its 
recpiest  solely  on  the  j)remise  that 
the  Su])reme  Court  decision  known 


Congress  has  enacted,  and  llie 
President  has  signed,  the  Wheeler- 
I.iea  bill  amending  in  certain  im¬ 
portant  particulars  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Aet.  It  is  of  great  ini- 
portanee  to  all  retailers  that  they 
shall  at  the  first  possible  moment 
understand  the  requirements  of  the 
amendments  and  determine  the  effect 
they  are  likely  to  have  in  enforce¬ 
ment.  Already  the  new  powers  given 
to  the  Commission  are  becoming  a 
matter  of  concern  to  many  stores. 
This  is  especially  true  in  respect  to 
the  drugs  and  cosmetics  section 
(12-A  )  because  it  seems  to  place  an 
undue  amount  of  responsibility  upon 
retailers  who  at  the  demand  of  the 
public  must  sell  many  things  about 
the  composition  of  which  they  cannot 
have  definite  knowledge.  Exactly 
how’  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
will  interpret  its  new  powers  will  not 
be  known  until  enforcement  actually 
has  been  undertaken.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  Mr.  Fox  has  made  the  following 
careful  analysis  of  the  measure.  We 
suggest  you  read  it  and  preserve  it. 


as  the  Raladam  case  made  enforce¬ 
ment  too  difficult.  In  that  case  the 
Commission’s  order  to  cease  and  de¬ 
sist,  was  set  aside  by  the  Supreme 
Court  on  the  ground  that  it  was  not 
shown  that  the  Raladam  Company 
had  competitors  who  were  injured 
by  tbe  deceptive  advertising  even 
though  it  was  admitted  that  the  ad¬ 
vertising  was  unfair  and  even  dan¬ 
gerous. 

At  the  hearings  on  the  proposed 


amendments,  Judge  Davis,  who  w'as 
the  then  Chairman  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion,  was  the  princijial  witness  for 
the  Commission  and  he  emphasized 
the  fact  in  his  testimony  that  the 
jntrjjose  of  the  amendment  was  sim¬ 
ply  to  eliminate  the  necessity  to 
prove  injury  to  conq)ctitors. 

Many  attempts  were  made  by 
the  memlxTS  of  the  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  at  the  hearings  to  ob¬ 
tain  from  Judge  Davis  a  state¬ 
ment  as  to  the  distinction  be¬ 
tween  unfair  practices  and  un¬ 
fair  or  deceptive  acts. 

In  several  instances  Judge 
Davis  indicated  that  he  thought 
there  was  no  difference.  Wheth¬ 
er  or  not  the  Commission  in¬ 
tends  to  bind  itself  by  the  state¬ 
ment  of  Judge  Davis,  is  a  ques¬ 
tion. 

In  answer  to  a  question  by 
Congressman  Chapman  of  Ken¬ 
tucky,  Judge  Davis  .said  “there 
is  no  distinction  between  an  un¬ 
fair  trade  practice  or  an  unfair 
or  deceptive  act.” 

At  another  point,  in  answer 
to  a  question  of  Congressman 
Bulwinkle  of  North  Carolina,  as 
to  why  the  Commission  was 
asking  for  this  legislation.  Judge 
Davis  again  stated,  “We  ask  for 
it  in  order  to  avoid  the  time  and 
expense  necessary  to  establish 
and  prove  competition  and  in¬ 
jury  to  competitors  and  to  bet¬ 
ter  protect  the  consuming  pub¬ 
lic  and  the  honorable  members 
of  industry.” 

A  little  later  in  his  testimony 
Judge  Davis  answered  “yes”  to  a 
question  of  Congressman  Crosser  of 
Ohio  when  the  Congressman  said 
“Really  what  you  want  is  some 
means  of  protecting  the  general  pub¬ 
lic,  the  consumer,  without  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  showing  that  some  com¬ 
petitor  is  being  injured,  is  that  not 
it?”  Further  on,  and  most  impor¬ 
tant,  in  answer  to  a  question  of 
Congressman  Martin  of  Colorado, 
Judge  Davis  said,  “We  do  not  think 
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that  it  increases  the  power  of  the 
Commission  at  all — we  simply  think 
that  it  defines  it  in  a  way  that  the 
Commission  can  proceed  without 
proving  competition  and  injury  to 
competitors  and  can  more  easily, 
speedily,  economically  and  better 
protect  the  consuming  public  and 
industry.” 

The  importance  of  these  state¬ 
ments  is,  of  course,  self-evident  with 
resjject  to  the  many  demands  which 
are  now  arising  to  harrass  retailers. 
The  first  question  which  comes  to 
mind  is  whether  or  not  under  the 
Act,  as  amended,  the  Commission 
will  have  the  power  to  compel  man¬ 
datory  labeling  of  fiber  content  or 
of  other  pertinent  facts  with  respect 
to  merchandise.  Prior  to  this 
amendment  it  was  quite  apparent 
from  the  actions  of  the  Commission 
after  approving  fair  trade  practices 
for  the  Rayon  Industry,  which  im¬ 
plied  that  labeling  was  mandatory 
for  all  products  containing  rayon 
fiber,  that  the  Commission  was  most 
uncertain  as  to  its  powers  to  compel 
such  labeling.  Furthermore,  at  a 
hearing  on  a  bill  introduced  by  Sena¬ 
tor  Capper  to  compel  the  labeling  of 
wool  products,  W.  T.  Kelley,  Chief 
Counsel  for  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission,  stated  that  the  contemplated 
wool  labeling  act  “would  remove 
any  doubt  which  now  may  exist  as 
to  whether  concealment  of  the  fiber 
content  in  a  textile  product  might  be 
dealt  with  as  misrepresentation  un¬ 
der  existing  law,”  and  further  stated 
that  disclosure  of  the  fiber  content  of 


textiles  would  provide  information 
to  the  consumer  which  is  “a  matter 
which  is  beyond  the  scope  of  ex¬ 
isting  lati'/’ 

To  summarize,  if  we  accept  the 
statements  of  Judge  Davis  that  the 
amendment  gives  no  greater  power 
to  the  Commission  than  it  heretofore 
possessed,  together  with  the  state¬ 
ment  of  the  Chief  Counsel  for  the 
Commission  that  there  is  no  provis¬ 
ion  of  law  at  present  to  compel  label¬ 
ing  of  the  fiber  content  of  textile 
products,  we  can  only  reach  the  one 
conclusion  and  that  is  that  under 
the  Act  as  amended  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  is  still  without 
mandatory  power  to  compel  labeling 
and  that  the  Commission  has  no 
greater  power  to  prevent  unfair  acts 
than  it  heretofore  enjoyed,  hut  that 
the  necessity  no  longer  exists  for  the 
Commission  to  establish  any  proof 
whatever  of  the  effects  of  such  acts 
on  competition. 

The  Act  having  been  amended, 
the  Commission  may  possibly  now 
determine  that  its  powers  have  been 
substantially  increased  by  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  the  word  “deceptive”  and 
may  attempt  to  enforce  its  demands 
for  mandatory  labeling  whenever 
the  simulation  of  one  product  by 
another  of  a  different  content  might 
result  in  the  deception  of  consumers. 
Prior  to  the  amendment  the  Com¬ 
mission  apparently  limited  its  pow¬ 
ers  to  the  enjoining  of  overt  acts  of 
commission.  The  unanswered  ques¬ 
tion  is:  Will  it  now  attempt  to  con¬ 
trol  acts  of  omission? 


The  Federal  Trade  Commission 
may  in  the  future  issue  a  statement 
with  respect  to  its  opinion  on  this 
matter,  but  no  such  statement  may 
l)e  expected  at  present  and  it  may 
very  well  be  that  it  will  not  be  forth¬ 
coming  excepting  as  on  actual,  for¬ 
mal  complaint. 

A  further  amendment  to  Section 
5  of  the  Act,  makes  an  order  of  the 
Commission  final  within  60  days 
after  the  service  of  such  order  u]>on 
the  respondent.  Greater  consivlera- 
tion  than  heretofore  should  be  given 
to  the  form  of  orders  to  cease  and 
desist  and  to  the  text  of  any  stipula¬ 
tion  voluntarily  entered  into. 

Many  members  of  industry  against 
whom  complaints  were  issued  have 
heretofore  made  no  appeal  to  the 
courts  when  and  if  an  order  was 
issued  against  them  to  cease  and  de¬ 
sist.  and  still  many  more  voluntarily 
signed  stipulations  to  cease  and  de¬ 
sist  prior  to  formal  action.  They 
w’ere  convinced  that,  under  the  de¬ 
cisions  of  the  courts  sustaining  vari¬ 
ous  orders  of  the  Commission,  it 
would  be  useless  to  further  contest 
the  matter  and  in  the  event  that 
there  was  an  alleged  violation  of  the 
order  and  the  Commission  appealed 
to  the  United  States  Circuit  Court 
to  have  its  order  affirmed,  the  re¬ 
spondent  would  be  given  an  ojqxjr- 
tunity  to  question  the  legality  of  the 
order.  This  procedure  is  no  longer 
available  since  under  the  amended 
Act  the  order  becomes  final  if  no 
apjieal  is  taken  by  the  respondent 
within  60  days  after  it  is  served 
upon  the  respondent.  The  burden 
has  been  shifted. 

The  amended  Act  provides  for  a 
civil  penalty  of  not  more  than  $5,000 
for  each  violation  of  a  final  order  of 
the  Commission.  In  such  action  it 
is  quite  possible  that  the  question 
of  the  legality  of  the  final  order  can¬ 
not  be  made  an  issue  since  the  Act 
itself  provides  the  means  of  deter¬ 
mining  the  legality  or  validity  of  the 
order. 

Another  important  question  which 
will  arise  under  the  amended  Act  is 
the  one  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  over  re¬ 
tail  advertising,  since  the  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  deceptive  acts  complained 
of  are  in  connection  with  such  ad¬ 
vertising. 

In  a  prior  bulletin  commenting  on 
this  amended  Act  it  was  stated  that 
advertising  in  any  medium  which 
was  itself  circulated  in  interstate 
commerce  was  considered  an  act  in 
interstate  commerce  and  would  con¬ 
fer  jurisdiction  on  the  Commission 
over  such  advertising.  Since  that 
(Continued  on  page  54) 


Making  It  Optional 

A  bill  by  Congressman  Fulmer  (H.R.  96591  provides  an 
amendment  to  “An  Act  Entitled  ‘An  Act  authorizing  the  Direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Census  to  collect  and  publish  statistics  of  cotton  seed 
and  cotton  seed  products,  and  for  other  purposes'  ”  which  would 
authorize  the  Census  Director  to  compel  any  “owner,  official, 
agent  or  person  in  charge  of  any  mill  or  of  any  manufacturing, 
wholesale,  retail  or  service  establishment”  to  supply  any  infor¬ 
mation  requested  supplemental  to  any  specifically  authorized 
census.  Such  information  might  be  demanded  either  monthly, 
quarterly,  semi-annually  or  annually  and  a  penalty  of  $1000  is 
provided  for  failure  to  eomply. 

The  Association’s  Washington  office  opposed  this  compul¬ 
sory  provision  of  the  act  but  it  developed  that  certain  industries 
were  in  favor  of  the  provision.  Mr.  Young  informs  us,  however, 
that  the  House  has  eliminated  from  the  measure  the  words 
“retail  or  service  establishment.”  Thus  retailers  receiving  such 
requests  for  supplemental  census  information — assuming  the  bill 
becomes  law  as  no./  phrased — will  he  privileged  to  decide  for 
themselves  whether  or  not  they  wish  to  comply. 
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This  Wool  Bill  Is  Reasonable  .  . 


Under  date  of  March  23  the  Association's  Policy  Letter  No.  4  was  mailed  to  all  members 
urging  that  retailers  decline  to  commit  themselves  in  connection  with  any  proposed  regulations 
to  control  the  labeling  or  identification  of  wool  merchandise,  or  merchandise  containing  wool, 
until  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  had  determined  a  policy  to  recommend  to  the 
trade. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  been  holding  hearings  on  this  subject  and  we  have 
had  abundant  cause  to  be  dissatisfied  with  such  regulations  as  have  been  proposed  because  they 
do  not  recognize  the  necessities  and  limitations  of  retailers. 

Consequently  our  Washington  Office  has  concluded  that  the  only  proper  alternative  left 
for  us  is  to  support  the  Schwartz  Bill,  S.  3502,  now  pending  in  the  Senate  and  upon  which  hear¬ 
ings  have  just  been  held.  This  bill  is  a  reasonable  measure  and  one  which  places  the  responsibility 
for  labeling  upon  the  manufacturer,  who  should  bear  it  because  he  alone  knows  what  he  puts  in 
his  merchandise. 

Below  is  the  text  of  the  statement  which  Irving  C.  Fox,  counsel  for  the  Association,  made 


before  the  Senate  Committee. 


T1 1  !•'  Xational  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  is  in  complete 
agreement  with  the  basic  pur¬ 
poses  of  S.  3502,  which  is  intended 
to  i)rovide  for  such  labeling  of  wool 
ancl  converted  wool  products  as  will 
accord  to  the  consumer  certain  in¬ 
formation  with  respect  to  the  fibre 
content  thereof. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  our  members 
that  consumers  are  entitled  to  such 
accurate  information  with  respect  to 
the  merchandise  which  they  purchase 
as  will  permit  of  the  exercise  of 
jmjper  judgtnent  in  making  such 
purchases.  The  hill  places  the  re- 
sjxmsihility  exactly  where  it  be¬ 
longs  and  that  is  upon  the  manufac¬ 
turer  of  the  wool  product,  or  the 
iiniK)rter  thereof  in  the  case  of  wool 
products  of  foreign  manufacture. 
“Wool  products”  as  defined  in  the 
act  means  the  yarn  or  woven  or 
knitted  or  felted  fabrics,  and  in  the 
final  analysis  it  is  only  the  produc¬ 
ers  of  these  jiroducts  who  are  accur¬ 
ately  informed  as  to  their  fibre  con¬ 
tent  and,  therefore,  as  to  the  fibre 
content  of  the  converted  wool  prod¬ 
ucts  which  find  their  way  into  com¬ 
merce. 

We  have,  however,  three  primary 
objections  to  the  hill  as  presented : 

( 1 )  For  the  past  twenty  years  we 
have  been  doubtful  and  w’e  still  are 
doubtful  as  to  the  desirability  of 
differentiating  between  virgin  wool 
and  reclaimed  wool,  and  for  the  past 
twenty  years  it  is  believed  that  the 


We  suggest  careful  reading  and 


members  of  Congress  have  likewise 
held  the  same  doubts  since  they  have 
consistently  refused  to  legislate  to 
compel  .such  differentiation.  We 
have  been  told,  and  we  believe,  that 
there  is  no  way  of  ascertaining, 
quantitatively,  the  presence  of  re¬ 
claimed  wool  in  a  wool  fabric  or 
product  and  no  way  to  ascertain  the 
proj)ortion  thereof.  W'e  likewise  be¬ 
lieve  that  virgin  wool,  of  certain 
grades,  is  often  inferior  to  reclaimed 
wool  and  that  any  law  which  com¬ 
pels  a  differentiation  between  the 
two  will  place  a  misleading  and  false 
value  on  virgin  wool  and  that  the 
consumer  will  he  subjected  to  equal 
if  not  greater  exploitation  under 
such  differentiation. 

Call  in  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standards 

There  have  just  been  concluded, 
under  the  ausjjices  of  the  Fair 
Trade  Practice  Division  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission,  exhaustive 
hearings  with  resiiect  to  this  single 
matter,  and  the  difference  of  opin¬ 
ion  amongst  experts  is  of  such  a  ma¬ 
ture  that  we  urged  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  and  ive  now 
earnestly  urge  this  Committee  to  in¬ 
vite  representatives  of  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards  to  testify  as  to 
their  opinion  zvith  respect  to  this 
matter.  Representing  retailers,  I  am 
perfectly  willing  to  abide  by  the 
judgment  of  this  impartial  goz’ern- 
mental  Bureau. 

Only  in  this  way  may  all  parties 


of  this  document. 


interested  receive  an  impartial  opin¬ 
ion. 

From  the  best  information  we  can 
obtain  the  consumer’s  interest  will 
1k‘  best  served,  in  our  oinnion.  by 
labeling  as  to  the  wool  content  and 
the  content  of  other  hlx-rs  regardless 
of  whether  the  wool  be  “virgin”  wool 
or  “reclaimed”  wool.  We  trust  that 
no  interested  parties  will  attenqrt  to 
indicate  that  reclaimed  wool  means 
something  that  has  been  heretofore 
used  or  worn,  for  that  is  not  the 
case.  The  huge  proportion  of  re¬ 
worked  wool  used  in  producing  wool 
fabric  jjroducts  has  never  been  worn 
for  any  purpose  whatever  but  con¬ 
sists  of  cuttings  from  new  fabrics. 

(2)  We  ask  that  paragraph  (c) 
of  Section  5  be  amended  by  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  the  following  words  after 
the  word  “public”  in  line  9 — 

“unless  there  is  substituted  therefor 
tags,  labels,  or  other  means  of  iden¬ 
tification  containing  the  exact  infor¬ 
mation  contained  on  the  tags,  labels 
or  other  means  of  identification 
affixed  to  such  wool  products  or  such 
converted  wool  products  when  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  wholesale  or  retail 
merchants.” 

The  reason  for  this  proposal  is 
quite  apparent — neither  the  whole¬ 
saler  nor  the  retailer  will  lie  able  to 
control  the  type  of  label,  tag,  or 
mark  of  identification  which  will 
he  affixed  to  the  merchandise  at  the 
time  it  is  received  by  him.  It  may 
be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  be  un¬ 
desirable  from  their  point  of  view. 

(Continued  on  page  50) 
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Trade  Practice  Rules 


Wholescde  Jewelry  Industry  Rules  in  Effect 


Trade  practice  rules  for  the 
wholesale  jewelry  industry  were 
promulgated  hy  the  h'ederal 
Trade  Commission  on  March  18, 
and  take  the  place  of  those  under 
which  the  industry  has  operated 
since  July  10,  1931.  Certain  practi¬ 
ces  in  connection  with  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  watches  and  gems.  an<l  in 
connection  with  fictitious  ])rice  tags 
are  condemned  as  unfair  in  these 
new  rules. 

Watches  mav  not  he  sold,  adver¬ 
tised.  branded,  lahelecl  or  otherwise 
described  as  rebuilt,  under  these 
rules,  unless  they  have  been  rebuilt 
at  a  watch  factory  “or  other  ]dace 
properly  ef|ui]iped  and  used  for  this 
purpose.’’  In  the  sale  or  offering 
for  sale  of  rehttilt  or  .secondhand 
watches.  f)r  watches  containing  re¬ 
built  or  secondhand  movements,  the 
failure  to  attach  a  tag  to  each  such 
watch  at  the  time  of  sale  and  deliv- 
erv,  stating  that  the  watch  is  re- 
Intilt  or  secondhand,  is  an  unfair 
practice. 

Gem  stones,  the  rules  provide, 
may  not  he  described  as  ]M*rfect  if 
they  di.sclose  flaws,  cracks,  carlwn 
spots,  clouds,  or  other  blemishes  or 
imperfections  “when  examined  by  a 
trained  eye  under  a  diamond  eye 
loupe  or  other  magnifier  of  not  less 
than  ten  power.” 

Diamonds  may  not  he  described  as 
blue  white  if  thev  show  any  color  or 
trace  of  anv  color  other  than  blue 


or  bluish,  nor  may  they  Iw  tinted  a 
bluish  white  or  any  other  color  with 
the  purpose  or  effect  of  deceiving 
purcliasers  or  the  consuming  public. 

Price  tags  which  are  knowingly 
fal.se.  fictitious  or  exaggerated  may 
not  be  used  by  members  of  the  in- 
du.stry  or  supplied  to  dealers. 

The  term  “synthetic”  may  be  ap¬ 
plied  only  to  gem  stones  “produced 
by  artificial  means  and  having  essen¬ 
tially  the  same  ]ihysical.  chemical, 
and  o])tical  properties  as  the  genuine 
or  natural  gem  stones.” 

The  mi.suse  in  describing  dia¬ 
monds  of  such  terms  as  “Perfect 
C'ut",  “Eye  Perfect”.  “Commercially 
Perfect”,  is  mentioned  as  an  unfair 
practice,  as  is  also  the  misuse  of 
such  words  as  “Real”,  “Genuine”. 
“Natural”,  in  describing  any  syn¬ 
thetically  or  artificially  produced 
imitations  of  precious  or  semi-preci¬ 
ous  stones  or  pearls. 

Misrepresentation  as  to  the  char¬ 
acter  of  one’s  business,  misrepresen¬ 
tation  f)f  products,  misbranding, 
false  invoicing,  and  the  granting  of 
di.scriminatory  rebates,  refunds,  dis¬ 
counts,  credits  and  other  price  dif¬ 
ferentials  are  listed  as  unfair  prac¬ 
tices. 

Such  words  as  “pearl”,  “dia¬ 
mond”,  “ruby”,  “sapphire”,  “emer¬ 
ald”  and  “topaz”  are  defined  in  the 
rules,  and  their  misuse  is  an  unfair 
jiractice.  — T.  L.  Blanke. 


Fair  Trade  Practice  Rules  Proposed  for 
Other  Industries 


Infants'  and  Children's  Branch  of 
the  Knitted  Outerwear  Industry 

ON  March  21,  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  conducted  a  hear¬ 
ing  in  New  York  on  the  al)ove 
mentioned  proposed  rules.  The  defi¬ 
nition  of  Infants’  and  Children’s 
knitted  outerwear  as  proposed  by 
the  industry  includes  all  garments 
made  in  whole  or  in  part  of  knitted 
fabrics  and  worn  by  infants  and 
children  up  to  and  including  16 
years  of  age. 

The  pro|X)sed  rules  are  very  simi¬ 
lar  to  'those  previously  adopted  for 


other  industries  and  include,  among 
other  provisions,  abstracts  from  the 
Robinson-Patman  I.aw  as  it  would 
a])ply  to  this  industry. 

Of  particular  interest  to  retailers 
is  the  proposed  rule  regarding  “Dis¬ 
criminatory  Returns”  which  con¬ 
tains  the  following  clause :  Provided, 
lunecvcr,  nothing  in  any  of  the  rules 
herein  shall  prohibit  or  be  used  to 
prevent  the  return  of  merchandise 
by  purchaser,  for  credit  or  refund 
of  purchase  price,  when  and  because 
such  merchandise  has  not  lieen 
l^roperly  labeled  by  the  seller,  or 
lias  been  otherwise,  falsely  or  de¬ 


ceptively  labeled  or  represented,  or 
when  such  merchandise  is  defective 
in  material,  workmanship  or  in  any 
other  respect  contrary  to  warranty 
or  purchase  contract.” 

Similar  clauses  as  advised  jirevi- 
ou.sly  are  contained  in  the  Fair 
Trade  Practice  Rules  adopted  by 
the  F.  T.  C.  for  the  l\)pular  Priced 
Dress  Manufacturing  and  House 
Dre.ss  and  Wash  Frock  Industries. 
In  view  of  the  present  demand  of 
consumers  for  more  information 
concerning  fibre  content  of  merchan¬ 
dise,  washahility,  shrinkage,  etc., 
and  the  recommendations  made  by 
the  X’endor  Relations  Committee  of 
the  N.R.D.G..\.  and  others  to  the 
Commission  and  to  manufacturing 
industries  that  merchandise  be 
labeled  in  such  a  manner  as  to  dis¬ 
close  the  necessary  facts  concerning 
merchandise,  the  approval  of  such 
projiosed  rules  is  a  hopeful  indica¬ 
tion  that  manufacturers  are  also  tak¬ 
ing  a  con.structive  interest  in  help¬ 
ing  to  meet  consumers’  demands. 

The  proposed  rules  were  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  manufacturers  pres¬ 
ent,  with  some  suggestions  for  ad¬ 
dition  to  Group  IT  rules  which  will 
Ije  presented  hy  them  to  the  Trade 
Practice  Conference  Committee  of 
the  F.  T.  C.  prior  to  the  final  hear¬ 
ing  by  the  Commission. 

Silk  Industry 

The  Federal  Trade  Commissiorr 
held  a  conference  in  Washington  in 
March  on  proposed  rules  for  the  silk 
industry.  Members  of  the  indus¬ 
try  present  stated  that  the  rules  for 
silk  should  he  similar  to  those 
adopted  for  the  Rayon  Industry  on 
October  26.  1937.  and  thought  that 
they  should  have  Ijeen  ado])ted  at  the 
same  time.  The  more  imjwrtant 
jirovisions  contained  in  the  rules  re¬ 
late  to  “recognition  of  the  use  of 
the  word  ‘silk’  only  in  connection 
with  the  fibre  of  the  silk  c»)coon;  a 
definition  of  the  term  ‘pure  dye” 
which  has  come  to  mean  'un¬ 
weighted  silk’,  that  is,  silk  with 
nothing  hut  dyestuffs  in  it ;  compul¬ 
sory  designation  as  ‘weighted’  of 
silks  containing  metallic  substances 
permanently  a  part  of  the  fibre :  and 
a  provision  to  prevent  excessive  use 
of  loading  or  adulterant  materials 
that  are  removable  and  therefore  un- 
(Coiifiiiucd  on  page  39) 
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Better  Merchandising  as  an  Aid  to 
Expense  Reduction 

By  H.  I.  KLEINHAUS, 

General  Manager,  Controllers’  Congress 


For  Every  Nine  Sales  That 
Stick  We  Go  Through  the 
Following  Extra  Steps  and 
Get  Paid  0  (Zero) 

True,  the  merchandising  division 
is  not  wholly  responsible  for  sales 
returns.  ( )ur  customers  must  have 
their  whims  and  we’ve  tolerated  the 
return  hahit  far  too  long.  But  in¬ 
sufficient  attention  to  the  sizes  and 
fit  as  well  as  quality  of  workmanship 
of  the  merchandise  which  some  de- 
l)artments  buy  are  factors  that  swell 
the  sales  returns. 

The  turnover  factor  is  linked  with 
sales  productivity  jier  square  foot  of 
selling  si)ace,  since  fast  turning  mer¬ 
chandise  usually  improves  the  sales 
volume  jxT  unit  of  area  i)er  annum. 
In  the  reports  on  departmental  op¬ 
erations  published  by  the  Controllers’ 
Congress  annually,  the  figures  re¬ 
veal  almost  invariably  that  the  high 
stock  turn  departments  develop  high 
figures  on  sales  yield  jx'r  scpiare  foot 
and  good  performance  in  that  respect 
tends  to  lower  occupancy  and  selling 
costs.  For  instance,  toilet  goods 
yield  about  $78  per  annum  [xr 
scpiare  foot  of  selling  space  in  the 
average  store;  women’s  hosiery, 
$126;  against  the  average  of  $31  for 
the  .store  as  a  whole.  'I'oilet  goods 
operating  expenses  in  1936  were 
30% ;  women’s  ho-'^iery,  28% ; 
against  the  total  store  av<*rage  of 
33.5%. 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  a 


curred  lower  than  typical  oixTating 
expense  ratio. 

We  come  now  to  the  factor  of 
average  gross  sale  values.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  give  the  figures  for  each 
dejiartment  but  some  comment  on 
a  few  of  the  significant  paragraphs 
of  that  report  will  be  in  order.  Bear 
in  mind  the  data  covers  only  the 
Spring  Sea.sons  of  each  year  and  that 
Fountain  and  Pattern  sales  have 
not  influenced  the  total  store  figures. 

Average  Gross  Sale 
Total  Store  Figures 


Annual  Sales 

St<rinf)  Spring 

Volume  of  Stores 

1936 

1937 

$2,000,000  to  S.'i.OOO.OOO 

$2.07 

$2.19 

.S.000,000  to  10,000  000 

212 

2.29 

Over  $10,000,000 

2.38 

2..s8 

'I'he  study  was  confined  to  depart¬ 
ment  stores  and  to  those  with  .sales 
over  S2.0(X).000  in  order  to  main¬ 
tain  maximum  comi»arability  of 
data. 

One  field  of  research  which  has 
scarcely  been  examined  by  the  typi¬ 
cal  .store  is  that  of  transaction  cost. 
The  annual  reiwrt  “(Operating  Re¬ 
sults  of  l')e])artment  and  Specialty 
Stores”  compiled  for  the  .National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  .Association  by  the 
Harvard  Bureau  of  Business  Re- 
■search.  contains  valuable  data  on  ex- 
ixmses  and  i)rofit  jxt  transaction. 
The  report  on  1936  operations  shows 
the  data  in  Table  I  for  stores  with 
annual  sales  over  82,000.(XX): 


Table  I 

Transartion  Data — Total  Store 


Average 

.Iz’erage 

Total  Expense 

Gross  Margin 

Gross 

Net 

Per  Net 

Per  Net 

Sale 

Sale 

T  ransaction 

T  ransaetion 

$2,000,000  to  $4,000,000 

$1,905 

$1.75 

$0,602 

$0,637 

$4,000,000  to  $10,000,000 

2.065 

1.84 

0.664 

0.677 

$10,000,000  to  $20,000,000 

2.440 

2.16 

0.765 

0.810 

Over  $20,000,000 

2.495 

2.18 

0.765 

0.817 

Almost  every  definition  of 
merchandising  that  has  come  to 
my  attention  has  included  some¬ 
thing  alK)ut  relationship  of  stock  and 
sales.  The  phraseology  enqdoyed 
varies  but  the  sense  of  the  definition 
doesn’t  and  the  stress  is  usually  on 
some  relationship  which  will  produce 
the  largest  amount  of  business  on  a 
given  amount  of  sales.  Of  course,  it 
is  understood  that  markdowns  must 
be  minimized  and  markon  main¬ 
tained  as  far  as  possible. 

But  what  alx)ut  e.xixmse?  Is  the 
merchandising  division  to  I)e  entire¬ 
ly  free  to  obtain  the  desired  volume 
and  the  desired  gross  margin  with¬ 
out  reference  to  (qxrating  cost?  I 
do  not  believe  our  merchandi.se  i)eo- 
ple  desire  such  a  ])rivilege,  hut  I  do 
think  too  few  recognize  how  the 
manner  in  which  they  o]x*rate  affects 
o|xTating  ratios. 

'I'liere  are  several  factors  of  mer¬ 
chandising  which  can  balance  or  up¬ 
set  o|x“rating  budgets.  More,  these 
factors  can  ti])  the  scales  so  that 
])rofits  can  flow  into  surplus  in  a 
quiet  steady  stream  or  so  that  sur¬ 
plus  will  be  drained. 

Some  of  tbe.se  merebandising  fac¬ 
tors  are: 

( 1 )  Sales  Returns 

(2)  .Sales  Productivity  Per 
Square  Foot 

(3)  Turnover,  and 

(4)  V’alue  of  .Average  Gross 
Sale 

Factors  .Analyzed 

•As  to  the  effect  of  sales  returns  on 
operating  cost,  if  you’d  like  a  .shock 
and  want  to  transmit  it  to  others, 
simply  list  in  detail  each  of  the  steps 
necessary  to  handle  a  return  from 
the  time  a  “delivery  call”  is  received 
until  the  merchandise  is  replaced  in 
stock  and  all  the  records  pertaining 
to  the  return  are  comideted  and  en¬ 
tered.  Then  enumerate  all  the  steps 
that  were  necessary  to  make  and 
record  the  original  sale.  Take  the 
dual  list  to  some  of  your  merchan¬ 
dise  people.  Be  sure  you  mark 
somewhere  prominently  on  these 
lists,  the  following: 


recent  examination  of  the  reports 
of  24  deiJartment  stores  all  over 
$2,000,000  in  sales  and  which  bet¬ 
tered  the  total  store  sales  yield  per 
square  foot  for  the  typical  store  of 
their  respective  volume  classes, 
showed  that  17 — 70% — also  in¬ 


Making  due  allowances  for  the 
fact  that  many  transactions  of  lower 
value  than  the  average  for  the  store 
as  a  whole,  cost  less  than  the  average 
to  handle,  there  must  l)e  a  vast  num¬ 
ber  of  transactions,  if  the  facts  were 
(Contimicd  on  page  58) 
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A  Check  List  System  for 
Balanced  Stocks 

By  L.  W.  STRATTON 

Merchandise  Manager,  Wieboldt  Stores,  Inc.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


The  object  of  the  check  list  is  to 
supply  infoniiation  as  to  stock 
and  sales  for  a  given  period,  hy 
item,  type  of  merchandise,  and  price 
line,  and  to  provide  a  permanent 
record  of  this  information  as  a  guide 
for  purchasing  and  merchandising. 

The  information  is  most  readily 
assembled  when  each  store  estab¬ 
lishes  its  own  numbering  system,  as 
the  recording  of  stock  and  mainte¬ 
nance  of  records  is  greatly  facilitated 
if  numbers  are  in  consecutive  order 
for  each  class  of  goods. 

Merchandise  in  a  department  is 
grouped  by  type  in  our  stores,  and 
the  first  digit  of  a  number  desig¬ 
nates  the  type  and  is  known  as  the 


line  number.  Thus,  in  the  examples 
illustrated,  l.ine  8  stands  for  Kit¬ 
chen  Utensils.  The  second  digit  in¬ 
dicates  the  breakdown  within  a  line. 
Class  5,  in  the  illustrations,  covers 
dripolators,  percolators,  and  silex 
coffee  makers.  Thus,  the  first  two 
digits,  85,  are  code,  and  indicate  kit¬ 
chen  utensils  in  the  dripolator-per- 
colator-silex  classification.  The  other 
digits  are  the  numl)er  of  the  mer¬ 
chandise,  and  the  various  items  are 
numbered  consecutively  as  nearly  as 
possible  by  price  line. 

Stock  is  taken  periodically  by  the 
stores  and  the  stock  room  or  ware¬ 
house.  These  reports  are  set  up  on 
a  regular  schedule.  Form  1.  All 


check  list  reports  are  sent  to  the 
Central  Office,  where  stock  and  sales 
information  is  assembled  on  a  recap 
sheet.  Form  2.  When  all  informa¬ 
tion  has  l)een  assembled,  a  copy  of 
the  recapitulation  is  sent  to  all  part¬ 
ies  concerned :  the  merchandise 
manager,  buyer,  and  department 
manager.  This  recap  sheet  shows 
the  stock  for  each  location,  the  sales 
by  each  location  for  the  current 
period  lietween  checks,  the  total  cur¬ 
rent  stock,  and  sales  for  the  check 
list  period. 

In  the  Merchandise  Office,  the 
total  figures  are  entered  on  a  per¬ 
manent  record.  Form  3.  This  rec¬ 
ord  is  set  up  in  the  same  consecu¬ 
tive  numbering  system  as  the  check 


DSPAETUERT  1  -  SECTION  8 

Store 

Date 

DESCBIPTIOB 

HETAIl 

Sto] 

re 

Sto] 

re 

Store 

_ 

Stc 

• 

>re 

H 

Store 

Store 

46 

c. 

S. 

TOTAL 

S 

0^ 

s 

_QH 

S 

_2i. 

? 

OH 

S 

OH 

S 

op 

OH 

S 

•OH 

OUR  NO. 

GLASSiri CATION  5 

tors 

.25 

Dripolators  -  Percola 
Silex 

8511  COB  a  rsovers 

8512  FIL  Filterx 

.50 

1 

8513  DBH-B  Silex 

Bowl  Holder 

.  *95 

— 

1 

8514  DOBH-B  Silex  Bowl 

1.10 

1 

1 

8515  U  6-IiOwer  Bowl 

1.25 

8516  1C  8  Lower  Bowl 

_ _ 

_ _ 

_ 

c 

FORM  1 


Form  1.  This  form  is  used  to  report  the  stock  check.  Note  that  the  various  items  in  the  section  are  listed  and  described 
at  the  left.  The  store  enters  the  amount  on  hand  on  the  day  of  the  previous  stock  check,  the  amount  received  since  that 
date,  the  sales  during  the  period,  and  the  amount  on  requisition  from  central  stock.  The  Central  Stock  office  then  fills  in 
the  right-hand  half  of  the  form. 

An  individual  store,  which  would  not  report  to  a  central  stock  office,  could  adapt  this  form  to  its  needs  by  eliminating 
the  aolumns  to  the  fight  of  the  double  vertical  line  and  substituting  an  “on  order”  column  for  the  “quantity  requisitioned” 
column  shown  here.  The  Wieboldt  form  is  letterhead  size,  set  up  on  the  typewriter  and  mimeographed. 
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DiPARDOaiT  1  .  SEOriOII  8 

Store 

Date 

_ 

TO  BE  FILLED  IH  BY 
STORE 

TO  BE  FIUiED  IH  AT 

CEHTRAL  ST0(X 
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_oj 
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SALE 

TO¬ 
DAYS 
0  H 

QUAH 

%UAH 

SHPD 

SEA 

- «*=— 

_ fiSTAIL _ 
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UHIT 

UHIT 

TOTAL 

OUB  HO. 

OASSIFICATIOH  5 

itors 

Dripolators  -  Percol^ 
Silex 

8611  COB  8  Covera 

6512  ya  nitara _ 

»so 

8513  DBH-B  Silex 
,  ■  -BaHLaoldM 

— »95 

8514  OBH-R  Silex 

_ 

L 

-  1»1Q 

8515  IX  6-Lower  Bowl 

_ _ 

-1*2S 

8516  LX  8  Lower  Bowl 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ _ ^ 

Form  2.  This  rerap  form  provides  a  means  of  snmmarizing  the  reports 
of  all  stores  in  the  group  and  the  report  of  central  stock.  It  shows  the  sales 
and  stock  in  each  store,  the  amount  on  hand  in  the  central  stock,  and  the  total 
of  all  sales  and  stocks  for  the  entire  group.  The  Wieboldt  office  sends  a  copy 
of  this  report  to  each  merchandise  manager,  buyer,  and  department  mana¬ 
ger  concerned.  Like  Form  1,  this  form  is  set  up  on  the  typewriter  and 
mimeographed.  A  single-unit  store  would  not  need  this  form,  but  would 
use  Forms  1  and  3. 

Form  3.  A  permanent  record  is  kept  on  this  form,  which  is  13^  inches 
wide  and  16%  inches  long.  The  sheet  is  wide  enough  for  as  many  as  seven 
items  to  be  entered  across  the  page,  and  long  enough  to  accommodate  figures 
on  50  stock  checks.  When  two  or  more  related  items  are  entered  on  a  page, 
the  first  group  of  four  columns  is  used  as  a  recap  for  the  totals  of  these 
items,  as  is  shown  here. 

Note  that  the  sales  figures  are  obtained  by  subtracting  present  stock 
from  the  total  of  stock  at  the  time  of  the  last  check  plus  merchandise  re¬ 
ceived  during  the  period. 


FORM  2. 

list.  From  it,  it  is  possible  to  ascer¬ 
tain  not  only  the  current  condition 
and  movement  of  stock,  but  the  past 
history  of  each  item,  each  type,  class, 
and  each  price  line  of  merchandise. 
Changes  in  trends,  in  type  of  mer¬ 
chandise  and  price  lines,  will  quick¬ 
ly  show  themselves  in  this  record. 
Slow  moving  and  old  merchandise  is 
readily  spotted  at  regular  intervals. 
Fast  moving  merchandise  is  likewise 
sjx)tted.  Thus  stocks  can  be  kept 
clean,  and  ample  supplies  of  fast 
moving  merchandise  can  l)e  main¬ 
tained  without  overstocking. 

FORM  3. 
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Modernizing  the  Downstairs  Store 
to  Build  Profitable  Business 


By  ANGELO  BISENZ 
Plans  and  Designs,  Inc. 


Modernization  in  the 

downstairs  store  is  a  problem 
which  is  worthy  of  careful  con¬ 
sideration  hy  department  store  ex¬ 
ecutives. 

A  recent  survey  conducted  by 
architects  specializing  in  depart¬ 
ment  store  modernization  reveals 
that  unl)ounded  executive  enthusi¬ 
asm  for  modernizing  has  been  di¬ 
rected  mostly  towards  the  sections 
of  the  upstairs  floors.  The  basement 


should  not  he  sacrificed  to  this  end 
with  the  result  that  it  resembles 
nothing  better  than  a  midway,  or  a 
disposal  plant  for  the  discarded  fix¬ 
tures  of  other  departments. 

Downstairs  business  can  and 
should  be  developed  into  a  substan¬ 
tial  and  basically  sound  factor  in  the 
store’s  set-up.  This  definitely  can  be 
accomplished  if  it  is  presented  with 
its  best  foot  forward.  In  other 
words,  a  reasonable  amount  of  care 


should  be  taken  not  to  over-e.stiinate 
the  downstairs  store’s  ability  to  carry 
itself  on  the  strength  of  cheap,  so- 
called  “bargain”  merchandise. 

In  the  average  dejiartment  store 
basement  it  is  usually  a  case  of 
throwing  merchandise  at  people  and 
creating  such  a  jumble,  and  such  bad 
traffic  conditions,  that  patrons  can 
neither  see  nor  get  to  goods.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  if  business  in  other  parts  of 
the  store  were  conducted  in  such  a 


APPROACH  FROM  MAIN  FLOOR 


The  v.ilue  of  displays  that  will  “say  it  with  merchandise”  is  clearly  illustrated  in  the  above  sketch  which  presents 
merchandise  in  an  eye-compelling,  colorful  manner  on  the  main  floor.  Department  stores  have,  of  late,  greatly 
over-done  the  sign  angle.  We  hereby  indicate  how  such  displays  may  be  featured  to  their  greatest  advantage. 


(A)  Displays:  two  of  which  are  located  on  the  main  floor  proper,  and  one  leading  downstairs. 
If  it  can  be  shown,  don't  write  it,  display  it. 

(B)  Plate  glass:  making  the  entire  stairway  open  and  clearly  visible.  The  curve  and  design 
of  the  stairs  definitely  attracts  and  leads  people  down. 

(C)  Cove  light:  for  illumination  of  ceiling.  Ample  light  is  a  necessary  and  highly  attractive 
feature. 

(D)  Striped  composition  or  linoleum  flooring:  for  safety.  Also  for  making  patrons  con¬ 
scious  of  the  approach  to  the  stairs. 

(E)  This  unit  has  been  designed  for  the  stairway  which  is  built  beneath  the  one  leading  to  the 
second  floor.  This  entrance  can  also  be  made  to  appear  equally  attractive. 
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DETAILS  OF  BASEMENT 

Ceilings  doKnstuirs  are  usuall>  low  unil  honeycombed  with  pipes  and  heavy,  low-hanging  lighting  fixtures.  It 
is  possible  to  give  a  heightened  appearance  hy  inst.illing  flush  lighting.  Ceilings  can  be  raised  in  sections  by  install¬ 
ing  indirect  lighting  in  open  areas. 


(A)  Dome,  ceiling:  with  indirect  lighting. 

(B)  Flush  louver  lighting:  delivering  high-intensity  light  without  glare. 

(C)  Ventilating  system:  this  system  is  worthy  of  particular  attention.  Built  in  over  cases, 
not  only  is  it  an  attractive  unit  hut  it  also  furnishes  considerable  additional  floor  space. 

(D)  Spotlight:  installed  in  ceiling. 

(E)  Prism  glass  walls:  give  a  wide,  open  window  effect.  Fitting  rooms  behind  the  glass. 

(F)  Mirror:  enlarging  appearance  of  floor  and  for  customers’  convenience. 

(G)  Carpet  or  different  colored  floor:  in  space  of  old  raised  platform.  This  modern  flexible 
display  shows  figure  standing  on  floor  level,  leaving  area  available  for  other  purposes. 

(H)  Cases  built  into  wall  with  simple  valance  top  and  bottom. 

(I)  Three  way  mirror  reaching  to  ceiling  giving  addition.al  height  to  floor. 

(J)  Modern  cases  showing  display  tops  and  stock  space  beneath. 


but  hel])s  largely  in  eliminating 
crowded  elevator  and  escalator  con¬ 
ditions. 

When  a  store  features  a  display 
that  will  “tell  it  with  merchandise” 
it  will  create  and  stimulate  customer 
interest.  We  feel  that  the  downstairs 
store  should  be  allotted  prominent 
dis])lay  s])ace  on  the  fir.st  floor  which 
will  automatically  advertise  and  pro¬ 
mote  its  downstairs  shops  without 
in  any  way  sacrificing  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  first  floor. 

We  further  suggest  that  depart¬ 
ment  .store  executives  build  lasting 
and  successful  downstairs  business 
hy  immediate  and  thorough  mod¬ 
ernization.  From  the  hour  of  com¬ 
pletion  the  business  of  your  down¬ 
stairs  store  will  gather  momentum 
anrl  more  than  repay  the  cost  of  the 
outlay  in  .strongly  increased  patron¬ 
age  and  sales  volume. 


from  house  furnishings  to  women’s 
clothing.  Not  necessarily  a  low- 
priced  department,  hut  one  to  he 
u.sed  for  additional  space  to  care  for 
increased  sales  volume. 

These  things  depend  on  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  individual  store  and,  of 
course,  methods  and  treatments 
must  vary  accordingly.  The  down¬ 
stairs  section  is  iiossihly  the  only 
area  in  the  entire  store  which  has 
not  been  developed  and  built  u]i  to 
its  full  efficiency,  mainl)'  due  to  lack 
of  modernization.  The  success  or 
failure  of  a  downstairs  store  is  great¬ 
ly  due  to  its  entrance.  The  stairs, 
of  course,  still  form  the  main  artery 
to  the  ha.sement.  It  is  therefore 
strongly  advisable  to  make  the  en¬ 
trance  as  attractive  and  as  obvious 
as  possible  since  it  not  only  aids  in 
directing  traffic  from  other  floors. 


manner,  results  would  he  disastrous. 
Department  store  executives  are 
quick  to  observe  chaotic  disorder  in 
competitive  .stores,  hut  would  object 
to  having  their  own  store  associated 
with  such  an  unpleasant  condition. 

.As  department  store  architects  we 
find  nothing  so  much  a  hindrance  to 
downstairs  selling  as  cluttered  ceil¬ 
ings. 

Most  basements  have  low  ceilings 
with  hanging  fixtures  that  bear 
down  from  the  ceiling  making  it  ap- 
l)ear  even  lower.  We  strongly  rec¬ 
ommend  that  ceilings  he  juit  in  or¬ 
der.  .Sometimes  this  procedure  seems 
coini)aratively  expensive,  but  it  is 
most  important. 

However,  downstairs  merchandis¬ 
ing  has  changed.  Given  half  a 
chance,  a  ba.sement  can  be  made  suit¬ 
able  for  any  department  ranging 
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Retail  Creditgrams 

C.M.D/s  Monthly  News  and  Information  Service 

A  regular  BULLETIN  feature  conducted  by  I.  ANTON  HAGIOS,  Manager,  Credit  Management  Division 


More  Comment  About  the  Carrying  Charge 


The  Credit  Management  Divi¬ 
sion  enters  ujxjn  its  fifth  year  of 
research  and  surveys  with  a 
work  program  more  intensified, 
more  constructive — one  which,  when 
completely  carried  into  effect  by  the 
end  of  the  year,  is  destined  to  be  of 
more  help  and  practical  value  to  its 
members  than  that  of  any  previous 
year. 

The  major  portion  of  the  various 
studies  to  be  undertaken  under  the 
new  program  will  be  presented  at 
the  next  (fifth)  annual  convention 
of  the  Credit  Management  Division, 
to  be  held  concurrently  with  the 
other  Groups  of  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 
at  the  Netherland  Plaza  Hotel  in 
Cincinnati  during  the  week  of  June 
26th. 

At  the  recent  convention,  Charles 
\V.  Harvey,  Chairman  of  the  Credit 
Management  Division,  pointed  out 
in  connection  with  C.M.D.'s  work 
j>rogram  that  “whatever  prestige 
C.M.D.  has  acquired,  a  good  meas¬ 
ure  of  it  is  attributable  to  valuable 
research.  Although  the  results  last 
year  were  remarkable  when  you  con¬ 
sider  that  the  ground  covered  was 
virgin — nevertheless  we  have  barely 
scratched  the  surface  of  our  ultimate 
goal.” 

Among  the  important  new  study 
committees  creat^  is  one  on  Cred¬ 
it  Department  Standardization,  of 
which  Charles  R.  Egler,  Credit 
Manager  of  The  Halle  Bros,  in 
Cleveland,  is  Chairman.  Mr.  Egler’s 
Committee  will  interest  itself  pri¬ 
marily  in  the  development  of  (a) 
standardized  manuals  covering  the 
entire  credit  operation,  designed  to 
meet  the  needs  of  large  and  small 
stores ;  (b)  improved  training  meth¬ 
ods  of  all  credit  office  employees; 
and  (c)  scientific  credit  office  job 
specifications.  The  first  assignment 
of  this  Committee  will  take  the  form 
of  a  preliminary  survey  to  determine 
the  extent  to  w’hich  credit  manuals 
are  now  being  used  by  member 
stores  and  what  these  manuals  now 
cover  from  the  standpoint  of  (a)  job 
analysis,  (b)  training  of  employee, 
(c)  opportunity  to  study  for  pro¬ 


motion  of  employee,  (d)  better  co¬ 
ordination  of  credit  function  w'ith 
other  departments,  (e)  a  text  book 
and  reference  library  for  employees 
of  the  department  so  they  can  con¬ 
stantly  familiarize  themselves  with 
the  management’s  policy,  system  and 
practices. 

The  findings  of  the  Committee’s 
first  efforts  will  be  presented  at  the 
Convention  in  Cincinnati.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  will  welcome  suggestions  and 
ideas  submitted  by  the  readers  of 
this  column  which  will  help  them  get 
this  work  started  on  a  sound  basis. 

Other  committees  appointed  by 
Chairman  Harvey,  the  research  work 
of  which  will  get  under  way  imme¬ 
diately,  are  the  following; 

Legislative  Committee :  Chair¬ 
man,  L.  T.  McMahon,  Credit  Mana¬ 
ger,  Wm.  Filene's  Sons.  Boston, 
Mass. 

Although  the  plans  for  this  Com¬ 
mittee  are  still  somewhat  tentative, 
one  of  the  subjects  that  will  proba¬ 
bly  be  taken  up  by  it  in  the  very  near 
future  will  be  a  study  of  the  pres- 
sent  “Uniform  Condition  Bill  of 
Sales  Act”  with  a  view  to  changing, 
if  possible,  such  features  as  have 
l)een  found  impractical  in  the  states 
where  the  act  has  been  adopted.  In- 
as  much  as  more  legislation  to  regu¬ 
late  installment  selling  is  anticipated, 
this  Committee  will  take  the  initia¬ 
tive  in  eventually  proposing  sound 
legislation  for  the  protection  of  both 
the  retailer  and  the  consumer.  This 
activity  will  be  closely  coordinated 
with  that  of  the  Legislative  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  Board  and 
the  legislative  activities  of  other  re¬ 
lated  trade  associations  in  the  field. 

Credit  Department  Expense 
Committee:  Chairman,  J.  D.  Kem¬ 
per,  Credit  Manager,  Mandel  Bros., 
Chicago,  Illinois. 

This  study  is  a  continuation  of  last 
year’s  activity,  the  scope  of  which 
will  be  somewhat  enlarged  to  cover 
the  compilation  of  additional  ex¬ 
pense  data. 

Credit  Department  Operating 
Results  Study:  Chairman,  E.  F. 
Higgins,  General  Credit  Manager. 


Allied  Stores  Corporation,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

This  study  consists  primarily  of 
the  compilation  of  statistical  data 
such  as  the  increase  or  decrease  in 
charge  and  deferred  volume;  total 
number  of  bills  mailed  and  contracts 
signed ;  number  of  new  charge  and 
deferred  payment  accounts  opened; 
ratio  of  charge  and  deferred  busi¬ 
ness  to  total  business ;  total  numl)er 
of  add-on  contracts  signed ;  percent 
of  active  charge  accounts;  percent 
of  apjilications  rejected  to  total  re¬ 
ceived,  charge  and  deferred ;  average 
annual  credit  purchases  per  custom¬ 
er,  charge  and  deferred;  percent  of 
net  employee  credit  business  to  total 
store  credit  volume,  charge  and  de¬ 
ferred;  percent  of  bad  debt  losses, 
charge  and  deferred ;  average  month¬ 
ly  collection  percentages,  charge 
and  deferred ;  and  repossession  per¬ 
centages.  There  is  a  possibility  that 
a  number  of  other  items  may  be 
added  such  as  the  numlxir  of  ac¬ 
counts  charged  to  Suspense,  charge 
and  deferred ;  collections  from  Sus¬ 
pense  during  a  given  period,  and 
others. 

Authorization  and  Customer 
Identification  Committee:  Chair¬ 
man,  Chas.  H.  Dicken,  Credit  Man¬ 
ager,  Wm.  Taylor  Son  &  Co.,  Geve- 
land,  Ohio. 

This  Committee  will  concern  it¬ 
self  with  the  latest  developments  in 
equipment  and  procedure  with  a 
view  to  speeding  up  services  and  re¬ 
ducing  expense. 

Credit  Bureau  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee:  Chairman,  J.  P.  Olive, 
Credit  Manager,  Titche-Goettinger 
Co.,  Dallas,  Texas. 

This  Committee  will  continue  to 
collect  information  aimed  to  bring 
about  better  coordination  and  stan¬ 
dardization  of  various  reporting  ser¬ 
vices  to  the  department  store  field. 

Credit  Sales  Promotion  Commit¬ 
tee:  Chairman,  F.  J.  Fitzpatrick, 
Director  of  Credit  Sales,  Kresge 
Dept.  Store,  Newark,  N.  J. 

This  Committee  will  concern  it- 
(Contimied  on  page  64) 
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FRANK  &  SEDER,  handling  more  than 
75,000  accounts,  has  reason  to  be  proud  of 
the  speed  and  mistake-proof  accuracy  of  its 
Customer  History  Record. 

At  Frank  &  Seder’s,  credit  can  be  author¬ 
ized  or  rejected  in  seconds,  without  reference 
to  ledgers  at  any  time.  This  leaves  the  book¬ 
keeping  department  free  to  handle  its  ledgers 
without  interference. 

The  entire  program  hinges  on  the  concen¬ 
tration  of  complete  customer  credit  data 
along  with  a  running  transcript  of  current 
ledger  information. 


Their  Kardex  system  assures  better  service 
to  customers,  plus  greater  profits. 

Quoting  Colonel  Blackstone,  Credit  Man¬ 
ager,  Frank  &  Seder,  Pittsburgh,  Our  service 
to  customers  is  improved.  But  more  important, 
we  have  improved  our  collection  percentages  on 
accounts  receivables  since  the  installation  of 
this  Kardex  Record.'^ 

If  your  store  faces  problems  that  relate  to 
credit  and  collection,  you  will  want  to  know 
more  about  a  Kardex  Customer  History 
Record  and  its  importance  in  making  profits. 
Phone  your  nearest  Remington  Rand  Office. 


t.  MANUFACTURERS  OF  ALL  TYPES  OF  SYSTEMS  EQUIPMENT  AND  OFFICE  MACHINES,  PROVIDING  COMPLETE  INSTALLATION  AND  FULL  RESPONSIBILITY 


fAjom  Remington  Rand 


April,  1938 
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Controlling  Retail  Credits  in  an 
Industrial  Community 

By  J.  R.  BUCKLAND 

Credit  Manager,  Fowler,  Dick  &  Walker  Company,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 


WHEN  opening  a  charge  ac¬ 
count  two  essential  responsi¬ 
bilities  are  involved.  One  is 
the  customer’s,  that  is,  he  or  she 
has  to  qualify  from  the  standixiint 
of  character,  income  and  reserves. 
The  other  is  the  Credit  Manager’s 
— it  is  his  resixjiisihility  to  control 
the  credit  extension  once  it  has  been 
granted.  This  article  deals  almost 
exclusively  with  the  control  phase  of 
the  retail  credit  extension  as  this  is 
affected  by  conditions  peculiar  to  a 
“one  industry  town’’. 

"Control”  in  this  respect  is  in¬ 
tended  to  cover,  in  its  broadest 
sense,  the  credit  manager's  obliga¬ 
tion  in  producing  maximum  results 
to  the  store,  and,  e(|ually  imj)ortant, 
maximum  service  and  minimum 
friction  to  tlie  charge  account  cus¬ 
tomer. 

In  the  final  analysis  the  results 
obtained  are  the  true  index  of  the 
credit  manager’s  qualifications  to 
“control”  as  results  do  not  just  hap¬ 
pen.  hN’ery  attitude,  every  judg¬ 
ment  of  ours,  as  well  as  our  ability 
to  keej)  within  a  well  designed  credit 
policy  and  plan  of  systematic  opera¬ 
tion,  arc  all  reflected  in  and  the  de¬ 
termining  factor  f»f  the  final  results 
achievefl.  I  have  been  asked  to  out¬ 
line  here  our  procedure,  with  partic¬ 
ular  emphasis  on  the  control  phase 
thereof.  Hy  way  of  introduction  T 
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might  ixtint  out  that  in  the  past 
seven  years  of  changing  conditions 
our  procedure  has  produced  an  in¬ 
crease  of  100%  in  turnover  of  Ac¬ 
counts  Receivable,  while  at  the  same 
time  holding  steady,  and  in  the  ag¬ 
gregate,  increasing  the  charge  sales 
volume. 

Taking  the  Applieation 

Credit  sales  and  collection  begin 
with  the  taking  of  the  credit  applica¬ 
tion.  Tact  and  diplomacy  must  be 
used  here,  for,  as  a  rule,  applications 
for  credit  in  the  retail  business  are 
made  by  women,  the  majority  of 
whom  know  little  of  commercial  af¬ 
fairs.  The  form  used  by  us  is  shown 
in  K.xhibit  “A”. 

W  hile  the  obtaining  of  all  of  the 
information  required  on  this  form 
is  essential  to  both  ourselves  and  the 
local  credit  bureau,  we  believe  that 
warm  cordiality  should  always  be 
shown  when  securing  information 
from  the  applicant ;  that  the  credit 
man.  or  a])]>Iication  clerk,  should 
show  that  he  is  keenly  desirous  of 
cultivating  the  goodwill  of  the  appli¬ 
cant  and  eager  to  secure  him  or  her 
as  a  new  customer.  In  securing  the 
applicant’s  signature  to  the  contract, 
it  is  most  important  that  a  tactful 
and  im]iressive  explanation  he  made, 
for  the  future  respect  for  terms  of 
sales  is  determined  right  here. 

Immediately  after  securing  all  the 
information  it  is  our  custom  to  turn 
the  apjilication  form  around  and 
])lacing  it  before  the  applicant,  i^oint 
to  the  agreement  and  .say,  “Mrs. 
Jones,  this  is  our  agreement  on  our 
terms  of  sale  on  all  merchandise  pur¬ 
chased  on  your  account  after  it  is 
approved.”  After  a  moment  of  sil¬ 
ence.  the  applicant  usually  directs 
her  attention  to  reading  the  agree¬ 
ment.  If  there  are  no  questions 
asked  by  the  apjdicant,  the  pen  is 
then  handed  her  and  the  agreement 
is  signed.  In  most  cases  some  ques¬ 
tion  is  asked  by  the  applicant,  and 
this  affords  an  opportunity  to  re¬ 
view  the  terms  more  explicity  than 
the  written  agreement  itself  sets 
forth,  and,  as  the  voice  is  more  po¬ 
tent  than  the  printed  word  the  im¬ 
pression  should  l)e  a  lasting  one.  Ob¬ 
viously,  the  selling  of  credit  terms 
therefore  is  one  of  the  most  impor¬ 


tant  functions  of  Credit  Control,  and 
the  “salesman”  assigned  to  this  pro¬ 
cedure  should  be  specially  trained 
and  should  have  such  faculties  of 
l)ersonality  as  to  make  a  profound 
impression  while  at  the  same  time 
winning  goodwill. 

Any  arrangement  for  selection  of 
merchandise,  of  immediate  concern 
to  the  applicant,  is  now  made,  pend¬ 
ing  approval  of  the  account,  for  de¬ 
livery  later.  The  application  is  then 
given  to  the  Creclit  Bureau  clerk, 
who.  after  requesting  a  report,  files 
it  in  the  Pending  File. 


Approving  Application  and 
Establishing  Credit  Limit 

After  the  Credit  Bureau  report  is 
received  the  information  is  tran¬ 
scribed  on  the  reverse  side  of  the 
application  ff)rm  and  reviewed  for 
approval  or  rejection.  If  approved, 
the  account  is  given  a  limit  rating, 
in  accordance  with  a  code  schedule 
of  combined  balance  limits  and  pur¬ 
chase  limits,  as  follows; 


Authorization 

Balance 

Rating 

Limit 

Limit 

B-! 

Blue  —  $5.00 

$25.00 

G-2 

Green  —  10.00 

50.00 

Y-3 

Yellow  —  20.00 

100.00 

W-A 

White  —  50.00 

300.00  or  over 

The  application  is  next  given  to 
the  new  account  clerk,  who  types  the 
name,  address  and  rating  on  the  Iwt- 
tom,  and  also  tyi)es  the  authoriza¬ 
tion  inde.x  card,  and  letter  notifying 
the  customer  of  apjiroval  and  then 
sends  the  completed  application  to 
the  Rand  Master  file  clerk  for  filing 
in  Rand  Kardex  File. 

If  the  application  is  rejected  a 
letter  so  notifying  the  applicant  is 
mailed,  or,  in  some  instances,  the 
telephone  is  used  for  notification.  In 
the  letter  an  invitation  is  extendtxl 
to  re-visit  the  credit  office  in  order 
to  discuss  the  matter,  and  in  most 
cases  the  applicant  responds,  which 
affords  an  opportunity,  with  tactful 
handling,  of  retaining  her  goodwill 
as  a  cash  customer  while  at  the  same 
time  rejecting  the  account. 


Setting  Up  of  Control  Records 

Next  to  the  proper  sale  of  terms, 
the  most  important  step  is  consid¬ 
ered  to  be  the  follow-up  procedure 
of  the  new  account.  Our  Rand  Kar- 
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CREDIT  REPORT 
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Exhibit  A. 

Top:  Front  and  Reverse  of  Credit  Application  and  Credit  Report. 
Bottom:  Collection  Record  (inserted  on  back  of  preceding  pocket). 


(lex  pockets  are  especially  designed 
to  accommodate  the  credit  applica¬ 
tion  form  and  also  opposite  it  or  on 
the  hack  of  the  preceding  pocket,  the 
Account  History  and  Collection 
form.  On  new  accounts,  however, 
the  .'\ccount  History  and  Collection 
form  is  not  inserted  at  the  time  that 
the  credit  application  form  is  filed, 
hut  it  is  placed  in  a  drawer  file,  in¬ 
dexed  alphabetically  and  by  future 
months.  If  no  special  arrangements 
have  been  made  on  the  first  month's 
purchases  the  card  is  placed  in  the 
following  month,  and  at  the  end  of 
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that  month  is  checked  with  the  led¬ 
ger  for  payment  “in  full  by  the  end 
of  the  following -month”  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  terms  of  sale.  If  terms 
have  been  “otherwise  arranged,”  as 
provided  in  the  contract,  the  card  is 
filed  in  the  month  in  which  the  spe¬ 
cial  arrangement  matures  for  pay¬ 
ment,  and  in  no  case  more  than 
ninety  days  ahead.  On  the  first  of 
each  month  all  collection  cards  art- 
checked  with  the  ledgers.  In  all 
cases  where  the  terms  have  been 
complied  with,  the  Account  History 
and  Collection  card  is  then  filed  op- 


l)osite  its  own  Credit  Application 
form,  with  the  reasonable  assurance 
that  the  “sale”  of  terms  was  success¬ 
fully  made.  In  the  event,  however, 
that  we  may  he  disapjwinted  in  this 
assurance  later  on,  another  proced¬ 
ure  is  i^rovided,  which  is  automatic 
and  which  is  e.xplained  later.  On  all 
new  accounts  which  have  not  been 
paid  as  agreed,  proper  posting  and 
collection  record  is  made  on  the  card, 
and  a  special  .statement  (date  and 
total  amount  only)  with  a  sticker 
calling  attention  to  the  maturity  date 
is  mailed.  This  group  of  deliiMiuent 
accounts  is  again  checked  with  the 
ledgers  on  the  fifteenth  of  the  month, 
and  if  not  yet  paid,  a  letter  is  mailed 
reviewing  the  terms,  etc. 

Usually  from  25%  to  33%  of  new 
accounts  are  delinquent,  but  this  is 
reduced  by  the  special  statement  on 
the  first  and  again  further  reduced 
by  the  letter  on  the  fifteenth  to  a  few 
accounts  which  fully  justifies  the 
|M)licy  on  which  this  strict  follow-up 
is  based,  i.e.,  that  if  the  charge  ac¬ 
count  customer  is  made  to  feel  that 
the  terms  must  be  strictly  adhered 
to.  and  that  her  account  is  lK*ing 
watched  she  will  he  started  off  right 
and  continue  to  be  a  good  charge 
customer. 

It  is  obvious  from  past  experi¬ 
ence  of  retail  credit  generally  that 
one  of  the  most  important  i)roblems 
of  credit  executives  today  is  to 
stay  within  the  hounds  of  a  safe 
credit  policy  by  maintaining  rigid 
regulations  on  the  opening  of  nexv 
accounts,  and  a  strict  follow-uj)  on 
the  collection  of  all  accounts.  (Ed. 
Note :  This  may  be  true  in  an  in¬ 
dustrial  community  but  generally 
speaking  a  rather  liberal  ])olicy  in 
ojxMiing  new  accounts  plus  strict  fol¬ 
low-up  usually  jwevails  in  other 
communities. 

Collection  Follow-Up 

The  Unit  Plan  of  posting  is  used, 
(original  .statement  and  continuous 
carlxMied  ledger  record)  and  each 
ledger  record  is  rated  and  num- 
l)ered  con.secutively  to  coordinate 
with  the  Application  form.  Account 
History  and  Collection  Record  form, 
and  the  .Authorization  form  of  the 
resixctive  account. 

.After  the  mailing  of  monthly 
statements,  and  as  the  individual 
account  balances  are  carried  over  to 
the  current  month’s  statements,  the 
accounts  are  aged  for  delinquencies 
by  the  bookkee|>ers.  Those  ledger  re¬ 
cords  which  already  hear  the  delin¬ 
quent  symbol  are  not  aged  as  all  .such 
accounts  are  already  in  iwocess  of 
followu])  by  the  Collection  Division. 
.Any  account  which  is  a  new  delin¬ 
quent  is  listed  by  the  Iwokkecper  on 
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a  report  form  giving  the  name  and 
address  and  the  amount  delinquent. 
Upon  completion  of  balance  carry¬ 
overs  and  aging  of  the  ledgers,  the 
reports  of  delinquents  are  turned 
over  to  the  Collection  Division.  Here 
a  clerk  “signals,”  on  the  Rand  Kar- 
dex  file,  all  accounts  reported  as  new 
delinquents.  As  this  signaling  is  in 
process,  the  Analysts  begin  to  post 
all  completed  Kardex  slides,  which 
indicate  all  delinquent  accounts, 
(new  and  old)  from  the  ledger  rec¬ 
ord,  which  is  now  jxjsted  or  filed  to 
date.  The  Analyst,  with  the  up-to- 
date  posting,  and  all  history  of  fol¬ 
lowup  and  contracts.  Account  His¬ 
tory,  and  Collection  Record  card 
and  the  application  form  before  him, 
now  analyzes  the  account  and  notes 
on  the  card  the  date  and  form  to  be 
mailed  for  collection  of  the  overdue 
amount.  Complete  analysis  of  all  de¬ 
linquents  is  made  once  each  month, 
but  this  can  be  done  twice  each 
month  if  conditions  warrant  it. 

While  this  coordinated  system  has 
justified  itself  in  the  results  attained, 
it  is,  of  course,  only  a  means  to  an 
end.  It  is  based  on  fundamental 
principles  and  convictions  estab¬ 
lished  on  past  experience,  among 
which  arc: 

1.  A  definite  Credit  Policy. 

2.  A  definite  signed  agreement  on 
terms. 

3.  Proper  selling  of  terms. 

4.  Correct  appraisal  of  factors  and 
credit  exjierience  on  new  account 
applications. 

5.  Customer  education  on : 

A.  The  value  of  a  good  credit 
record. 

B.  The  importance  of  payment 
“as  agreed”. 

C.  The  importance  of  a  definite 
understanding  of  possible 
“subsequent  arrangements” 
for  extension,  before  delin¬ 
quency,  when  unexpected 
circumstances  make  it  neces¬ 
sary. 

D.  The  importance  of  keeping 
purchases  within  paving  abil¬ 
ity. 

Authorization  Procedure 

Current  charge  sales  slips  are  dis¬ 
patched  from  the  sales  department 
to  the  Authorization  Room  by  Lam- 
son  carrier.  If  the  amount  is  within 
the  “purchase  limit”  indicated  by  the 
Authorization  file,  the  charge  slip  is 
OK’d.  If  the  amount  is  above  the 
“purchase  limit”  for  authorization 
by  the  Authorization  Clerk,  the 
charge  slip  is  relayed  by  Lamson 


Combined  Credit  Records  housed  in 
one  line  visible  drawer  type  Kardex 
files  as  shown  above. 


carrier  to  the  Credit  Office,  and  is 
l)resented  with  the  ledger  record  by 
the  Refer  Clerk,  to  the  Credit  Mana¬ 
ger  or  one  of  his  assistants.  If  the 
charge  is  not  OK’d,  and  if  the  ac¬ 
count  is  one  of  the  lower  ratings, 
a  “Refer  Letter” — asking  the  cus¬ 
tomer  to  come  to  the  Credit  Office — 
is  returned  to  the  sales  department. 
In  cases  where  the  account  is  a  bor¬ 
derline  delinquent,  or  slightly  over 
the  limit,  the  charge  is  OK’d  (if 
of  reasonable  amount)  and  a  letter 
mailed  notifying  the  customer  of  our 
approval  of  this  particular  charge 
purchase  but  asking  her  to  call  for 
an  interview  before  any  further 
charges  are  requested.  In  nearly  all 
such  cases  we  find  that  satisfactory 
arrangements,  both  to  the  customer 
and  the  Credit  Office,  can  be  made 
while  at  the  same  time  affording  an 
opportunity  to  review  our  terms. 
On  “refer”  charges  occurring  be¬ 
tween  the  first  and  the  fifteenth  of 
each  month,  where  extended  time  is 
required,  we  find  it  comparatively 
easy  to  limit  the  time  to  the  end  of 
the  second  succeeding  month,  thus 
producing  a  turnover  of  at  least 
50%  and  a  100%  collection  on  one- 
half  if  paid  the  following  month. 
After  the  fifteenth  we  extend  by 
“days”  as  well  as  “dates” — such  as 
sixty  days,  seventy-five  days,  or 
ninety  days,  at  the  same  time  asking 
the  customer  kindly  to  make  a 
“note”  of  the  maturity  date  which  is 
fixed  in  her  presence. 


Bill  Adjustments 

Adjustments,  the  majority  of 
claims  for  which  are  by  telephone  on 
receipt  of  monthly  statements,  are 
recorded  on  a  “Claim”  form,  and 
followed  through  for  completion  as 
soon  as  possible.  If  the  nature  of 
the  claim  concerns  the  Credit  ( Iffice 
only  the  particulars  are  investigated 
immediately  for  adjustment.  It  it 
concerns  a  sales  department  a  car- 
fx)n  copy  is  transmitted  to  the  .sales 
clerk  and  the  original  filed  for  fol¬ 
low-up. 

Coordination  of  titles,  ratings,  and 
delinquents  on  all  accounts  in  their 
four  locations  (Ledger-record,  Mas¬ 
ter  file.  Collection  Record  and  Ac- 
coiuit  History,  and  Authorization 
record)  is  maintained  by  means  of 
the  "Notice  of  Change  In  .Account” 
form.  Absolute  assurance  of  agree¬ 
ment  in  these  separate  records  is 
further  assured  by  an  annual  check¬ 
ing  of  the  Ledger  Record  with  the 
other  files. 

A  daily  post-audit  balance  is  fur¬ 
nished  each  bookkeeper  by  the  Sales 
Audit  Division  for  each  ledger  con¬ 
trol. 

In  conclusion.  Control  of  Credit 
may  be  summarized  into  specific 
principles  based  on  mutually  satis¬ 
factory  relations  between  merchant 
and  customer,  of: — 

1.  A  definite  period  of  time.  (Our 
time  is  “payment  in  full  by  the 
end  of  the  following  month  after 
purchase.”) 

2.  A  reasonable  period  of  exten¬ 
sion  on  special  arrangements. 
(Ours  is  “ninety  days.”) 

3.  A  definite  follow-up  collection 
procedure  to  maintain  sound 
credit  extension. 

4.  Resistance  to  any  fallacies  of 
credit,  including : — 

A.  Selling  “soft”  goods  on  long 
credit  periods,  with  no  down 
payment. 

B.  Encouraging  the  customer  to 
over-buy  and  thereby  mort¬ 
gage  her  income  too  far  in 
the  future,  which  is  a  detri¬ 
ment  to  the  merchant,  the 
customer,  the  community, 
and  the  nation. 

C.  Not  to  engage  in  competition 
credit  terms  as  a  sales  incen¬ 
tive. 

With  a  sound  credit  policy  always 
in  force  the  shocks  of  changing  eco¬ 
nomic  conditions  are  rendered  less 
hazardous,  and  the  creditor  has 
placed  himself  in  a  position  to  ex¬ 
tend  to  his  debtor  the  more  liberal 
and  much  needed  extension  during 
periods  of  recession. 
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Promoting  Your  Community 
as  a  Shopping  Center 

By  T.  L.  BLANKE 
Manager,  Merchandising  Division 


BUIl.niXG  up  your  coninuuiity 
as  a  shopping  center  is  an  iin- 
]M)rtant  undertaking,  and  one 
that  deserves  the  best  efforts  of 
everyone  in  Stamford.  Today,  you 
niercliants  have  a  serious  problem 
in  keeping  your  borne  trade  at  home. 
So  it  seems  rather  wasteful  to  be 
spending  all  your  time  and  effort 
and  promotional  thinking  in  fighting 
your  local  competitors.  Instead,  try 
joining  hands  and  reaching  out  to¬ 
gether  for  whatever  home  business 
you  may  have  lost  and  whatever 
new  business  is  to  be  had  from  the 
nearby  trading  area. 

I  am  told  that  you  are  going  to 
make  an  attempt  at  this  sort  of  thing 
next  month,  when  you  will  have 
Stamford’s  Three  Great  Days.  You 
will  all  1k‘  working  together  on  those 
days  to  promote  your  own  stores  and 
your  community,  and  I  want  to  as¬ 
sure  you.  that,  if  you  go  into  this 
thing  wholeheartedly,  you  will  find 
the  results  of  your  cooperative  pro¬ 
motion  even  better  than  you  antici¬ 
pate. 

Planning  Pays 

These  cooperative  community  pro¬ 
motions,  you  see,  arc  by  no  means 
new.  And  always,  in  good  times  or 
in  bad,  they  have  brought  results  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  coojierative 
effort  that  went  into  them. 

Let  me  give  you  an  examine  of 
this.  Worce.ster,  Massachusetts, 
back  in  1932,  when  prices  were  low 
and  everyone  was  broke,  had  a 
Worcester  Day  that  brought  in  a 
million  and  a  half  dollars  worth  of 
business.  It  was  estimated  that 
100.000  people  came  into  the  city  to 
sho])  that  day.  and  there  were  such 
crowds  in  the  stores  that  some  of 
them  had  to  set  up  traffic  rules.  One 
store  was  actually  so  swamped  with 
customers  that  it  had  to  close  its 
doors  early. 

Now,  that  successful  day  didn’t 
just  happen.  It  was  carefully 
planned  for  and  worked  for,  and 
everyone  cooperated  to  make  it  a 
success.  They  didn’t  just  dress  up 
the  business  section  with  flags  and 
banners  and  let  it  go  at  that.  They 


made  use  of  every  possible  means 
to  tell  people  about  Worcester  Day 
and  make  it  easy  for  them  to  shop 
on  that  day. 

I  don’t  know  how  far  you  have 
gone  with  your  own  plans,  but  I  am 
going  to  tell  you  some  of  the  things 
you  can  do.  at  little  or  no  cost,  to 
make  your  Stamford  Days  success¬ 
ful.  These  are  the  things  that  made 
cooperative  promotions  successful  in 
Worce.ster,  Cleveland,  Milwaukee, 
Chattanooga,  and  many  other  com¬ 
munities. 

Publicity  Essential 

Naturally,  one  of  the  first  things 
that  you  want  to  do  is  to  see  that 
everyone  knows  about  the.se  Three 
Great  Days.  That  doesn’t  mean  that 
each  of  you  should  go  out  and  buy 
a  lot  more  newspaper  space  than  you 
need.  If  you  each  use  only  as  much 
space — or  even  less  siiace — than  you 
would  for  an  ordinary  promotion  of 
your  own,  the  simple  fact  that  you 
will  all  be  talking  at  the  same  time 
al)out  the  .same  big,  city-wide  pro¬ 
motional  event  will  make  each  one’s 
advertising  two  and  three  times 
more  effective.  No  one  store  should 
feel  that  it  must  carrv  the  advertis¬ 
ing  burden  of  your  Stamford  Days, 
but  every  store  should  feel  that,  if 
only  in  the  interests  of  its  own  good 
business,  it  should  participate  and  do 
its  share.  The  part  that  each  one  of 
you  will  play  should  be  carefully 
planned  in  advance,  so  that  there 
w'ill  be  no  slip-up  or  guesswork. 

There  was  a  very  successful  “day” 
in  Buffalo,  at  which  time  a  check-up 
showed  that  no  store — even  those 
with  sales  volumes  of  more  than  ten 
million  dollars — had  used  more  than 
five  pages  of  advertising  for  the 
event.  Some  of  these  same  stores 
had  been  known  to  use  as  high  as 
twenty-one  pages  for  ordinary  pro¬ 
motions  of  their  own. 

If  you  want  to  see  what  I  mean 
about  your  advertising,  suppose 
each  one  of  you  in  turn  should  shout 
“Stamford”.  You  wouldn’t  make 
very  much  noise,  would  you?  But 
sometime  try  doing  it  all  together. 
What  a  shout  that  would  be! 


Many  successful  principles 
of  coininunity  promotions  are 
suniinarized  in  this  address, 
made  by  Mr.  Blanke  before 
the  Stamford,  Conn.  Retail 
Merchants  Association  last 
month.  The  address  is  printed 
here  beeause  these  principles 
are  widely  applicable,  and 
their  repetition  is  especially 
timely  now  for  groups  that 
may  j)lan  to  promote  Father’s 
Day  on  a  community  basis. 


This  advertising  that  you  are  all 
going  to  do  at  once  will  have  the 
same  effect  as  if  you  all  shouted  the 
same  thing  at  once.  It  will  be  a 
j)Owerful  influence  to  bring  people 
to  the  shopping  district  on  your 
Stamford  Days.  But  there  are  also 
many  other  devices,  large  and  small, 
that  you  can  make  use  of. 

First  of  all,  if  you  haven’t  already 
done  it,  you  should  certainly  ask 
your  mayor  to  give  this  project  his 
blessing  and  officially  proclaim 
Stamford  Days. 

And  you  should,  of  course,  invite 
your  local  jmpers  to  cooperate  with 
you  one  hundred  percent — both  in 
planning  for  the  event  and  in  giving 
you  plenty  of  advance  publicity.  Let 
them  each  assign  one  of  their  best 
reporters  to  work  with  you.  They 
will  be  fully  rewarded,  both  in  the 
news  value  of  the  promotion  and  in 
the  advertising  space  they  will  sell 
you. 

Don’t  be  afraid  to  ask  your  local 
dairies  to  cooperate.  They  will 
probably  be  happy  to  put  collars  on 
their  milk  bottles  to  remind  custom¬ 
ers  of  Stamford  Days.  It’s  been 
done  in  other  cities! 

You  can  probably  also  arrange  to 
have  every  telephone  subscriber 
called  by  the  local  operators  and  re¬ 
minded  of  Stamford  Days,  and  of 
the  fact  that  it  is  well  worth  while 
to  visit  the  stores  on  these  days. 

Of  course,  the  more  you  do  dur- 
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ing  the  next  few  weeks,  in  the  line  of 
package  inserts,  window  cards,  car 
cards,  posters,  and  even  billboards, 
to  announce  your  Stamford  Days, 
the  better  your  results  will  be.  It 
does  not  require  a  great  outlay  of 
money  to  do  all  this.  In  some  com¬ 
munities,  the  fine  cooperative  sjfirit 
of  the  merchants  is  so  contagious 
that  we  hear  of  all  kinds  of  things 
being  contributed  to  make  the  city’s 
promotional  days  successful.  I  have 
in  mind  a  very  successful  “Day”  in 
Milwaukee,  a  few  j’cars  ago,  which 
was  run  without  a  biulget.  A  print¬ 
ing  firm  contributed  signs,  package 
inserts,  and  employee  badges.  An 
outdoor  advertising  company  con¬ 
tributed  billljoard  space.  The  milk 
company  provided  bottle  collars.  The 
local  radio  station  helped  out.  .And 
so  on. 

Ordinarily,  however,  if  you  want 
to  do  the  job  thoroughly,  ])articular- 
ly  if  the  idea  is  new  in  your  commu¬ 
nity,  it  is  necessary  for  each  store  to 
contribute  a  few  dollars.  If  every¬ 
one  cooperates,  the  individual 
amount  contributed  can  be  nominal, 
yet  still  cover  everything  it  has  to. 

Now,  assuming  you  have  arranged 
to  utilize  every  ^lossible  means  to 
let  your  customers  know  about 
Stamford  Days,  wliat  else  is  to  be 
done  ? 

Have  the  Merchandise 

First  of  all,  if  your  store  is  to  get 
the  benefit  of  this  concentrated  pro¬ 
motional  effort,  you  must  have  good 
assortments  of  the  right  kind  of  mer¬ 
chandise  in  stock.  Yon  want  to  have 
plenty  of  good  values  that  will  tempt 
people  to  buy.  and  you  also  want  to 
see  that  you  have  complete  assort¬ 
ments  of  fresh,  fashion-right  mer¬ 
chandise.  No  doubt,  many  of  your 
customers  who  have  the  means  to 
buy  quality  merchandise  run  down 
to  New  York  for  it.  They’d  find  it 
much  more  convenient  to  buy  it  at 
home,  and  it  is  up  to  you  to  show 
them  that  you  have  what  they  want, 
and  can  keep  their  trade  in  Stam¬ 
ford. 

When  your  Stamford  Days  come 
around,  you  want  your  store  to  look 
its  best.  You  want  all  your  displays 
to  l)e  as  attractive  as  possible,  and 
particularly  you  want  to  dress  your 
windows  so  that  they  are  the  best 
you  ever  had.  Don’t  forget  that 
window-shopping  is  a  tremendously 
important  part  of  your  customer’s 
day. 

In  connection  with  your  windows, 
there  is  one  thing  you  can  all  do  to 
get  people  to  look  at  them,  and  to 
dramatize  the  opening  of  your  Three 
Great  Days.  Plenty  of  communities 


have  found  the  idea  a  good  one — 
and  it  costs  no  more  than  you  want 
it  to. 

Just  fix  up  your  windows  the  day 
before  your  Stamford  Days,  but 
keep  the  curtains  drawn  imtil  a  defi¬ 
nite  time,  that  you  have  all  agreed 
uix)n  in  advance.  Then,  at  7 :00  or 
7 :30  P.  M.,  or  whatever  time  you 
have  set,  on  the  evening  before  the 
first  Stamford  Day,  you  all  unveil 
your  windows  at  once.  Keep  them 
lit  all  evening  for  the  window-shop- 
l)ers.  Next  day,  the.se  sho])pers  will 
be  customers  in  your  stores  and  will 
•Start  the  ball  rolling  for  you. 

This  is  a  very  simple  device,  but 
be  sure  to  tell  your  newspapers  that 
you  are  doing  it.  and  mention  it  also 
in  your  own  advertising,  so  that 
your  customers  will  be  eager  to  see 
the  siK'cial  Stamford  Day  windows. 
They  will  start  their  window-  shop¬ 
ping  early,  and,  what’s  more,  they 
will  start  talking  about  your  win¬ 
dows.  Naturally,  the  amount  of 
talking  they  do  will  depend  ui)on 
how  good  you  make  those  windows 
of  yours! 

In  some  communities,  there  has 
been  considerable  .success  with  con¬ 
tests  staged  in  connection  with  win¬ 
dow  di.s])lays.  Cleveland  tried  that, 
in  1934,  and  had  30,000  entries  in 
its  contest.  .Salt  Lake  City,  a  much 
smaller  city,  in  a  similar  contest  the 
next  year,  had  27,000.  P.oth  s])len- 
did  results. 

The  procedure  in  such  contests  is 
to  arrange  the  merchandise  in  each 
window  so  that  it  will  suggest  a 
name — for  instance,  the  name  of  a 
popular  song.  Then  yoti  offer  a 
jirize  to  the  customer  who  guesses 
the  names  of  all  windows  in  town 
correctly — or  to  the  one  who  gets 
the  best  score.  You  can  print  a  list 
of  suggested  titles  on  entry  blanks, 
and  have  your  customers  come  into 
your  stores  to  get  them.  You  can  also 
give  each  window  a  number  to  iden¬ 
tify  it,  and  have  the  customer  put 
the  number  opposite  the  name  that 
she  thinks  fits  it  best.  .And  when 
she  has  gone  all  around  town,  and 
'looked  at  all  the!  wiiidows  care¬ 
fully,  she  comes  back  into  one  of  the 
stores  to  file  her  entry. 

The  communities  that  have  tried 
this  sort  of  contest  have  given  very 
good  reports  of  it.  They  say  it  starts 
window-shopping  early,  directs 
everyone’s  attention  to  the  featured 
merchandise,  and  keeps  people  talk¬ 
ing  about  what  you  are  showing  in 
your  windows.  It  is  one  way  to 
keep  your  attractive  merchandise 
from  blushing  unseen. 

In  your  case,  I  should  particularly 
recommend  something  of  this  kind. 


to  maintain  the  interest  of  the  com¬ 
munity  over  the  three-day  period. 

If  you  can  also  supplement  it  with 
some  special  event,  in  which  you  all 
participate,  on  each  of  the  three 
days,  so  much  the  better.  Fashion 
shows  are  always  good,  and  you 
might  stage  one  coo|x.*ratively,  to 
show  your  customers  that,  right  here 
in  Stamford,  they  can  find  the  smart 
clothes  some  of  them  now  go  to 
New  York  for. 

Whatever  you  decide,  in  choosing 
your  promotional  event  for  tlie  coni- 
tnunity,  be  .sure  you  are  choosing 
a  practical,  worthwhile  merchandis¬ 
ing  ])romotion  that  any  one  of  you 
would  be  glad  to  use  in  your  own 
.store.  Any  plan  that  a  good,  active, 
Itromotionally  minded  store  would 
turn  down  as  undesirable  for  itself 
could  not  very  well  be  worthwhile 
for  a  community. 

Now.  besides  having  the  merchan¬ 
dise  and  the  promotions,  you  need 
one  thing  more  to  make  your  ])re])a- 
rations  for  .Stamford  Days  complete. 
You  must  make  it  as  convenient  as 
jtossible  for  your  customers  to  come 
down  to  the  shopiring  district  and 
iuiy  that  merchandise. 

I  am  certain  your  transportation 
com|)anies  will  cooperate  with  you. 
just  as  those  in  other  communities 
have  done.  They  will  undoubtedly 
be  glad  to  carry  your  cu.stomers 
down  to  the  shniiping  district,  or  in 
from  outside  the  city,  either  free  or 
at  reduced  rates  during  the  early 
hours  of  your  Three  Great  Days. 
They  realize  that  everything  they  do 
to  helji  you  get  a  heavy  How  of  cus¬ 
tomer  traffic  down  to  the  shopping 
district,  means  more  business  for 
them.  There  will,  of  course,  he  an 
equally  heavy  flow  of  traffic  home¬ 
ward  in  the  evenings.  .And  it  is  quite 
sufficient  to  give  your  customer  the 
free  ride  down  to  the  stores — not 
necessarily  home  again. 

Incidentally,  if  you  want  to  con¬ 
trol  the.se  free  or  reduced-fare  rides 
to  the  shopping  district,  and  if  yottr 
newspapers  cooperate  with  you,  you 
can  have  tickets  printed  in  the  pa¬ 
pers  and  let  the  people  present  these 
instead  of  fare  to  the  conductor  on 
their  way  downtown  to  shop. 

Don’t  forget  to  also  see  your  taxi 
companies  about  offering  special 
rates  to  the  shopping  section  on  your 
Stamford  Days.  A  low,  flat-rate 
charge  from  any  part  of  the  city  to 
the  shopping  streets  will  give  them 
a  lot  of  business.  And  it  will  also 
remind  people  that  there  are  taxis 
in  town,  and  that  it’s  pleasant  to 
use  them. 

Your  hotels  and  restaurants  will 
(Continued  on  page  56) 
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This  Employees’  Advisory  Committee 
Actually  Advises  Management 

By  GERALDINE  WOLFE 
Personnel  Director,  Burdine’s,  Miami 


WHAT  is  it?  The  Bunline’s 
lunplovecs’  Advisory  Coniniit- 
tee  is  a  group  of  employees 
elected  “of  the  i)eople,  by  the  people, 
for  the  people,”  for  the  very  purpose 
which  the  name  implies — a  group  of 
employees  (not  department  mana¬ 
gers)  given  an  opportunity  to 
a(k'isc  th.e  management  for 
the  betterment  of  our  store. 
According  to  one  committee 
menilKT — it  is  “The  very  l)est 
thing  which  has  ha])])ened  for 
em])loyees  since  I  have  been 
in  the  store.” 

It  isn’t  as  though  we  have 
not  always  had  a  suggestion 
1k)x,  and  would  listen  to  any¬ 
one  who  wished  to  say  any¬ 
thing — hut  it  is  true  that  this 
is  the  first  time  we  have  ever 
iuviteif  our  i)eople  to  com¬ 
ment  and  criticize,  making  the  op¬ 
portunity  one  of  honor  and  dignity. 

If  you  were  not  the  mamqement, 
and  were  on  the  selling  front,  or 
W'ere  occuiiied  eight  hours  a  day 
getting  goods  into  the  store,  or  get- 
ting  goods  out  of  the  store,  you 
wfmld  have  an  opinion ;  yf)u  would 
think  things  should  he  done  a  certain 
way  f  ])rohal)ly.  not  the  way  they  are 
now  done).  You  would  hear  what 
your  customers  were  saying  about 
your  .store.  You  would  hear  what 
your  employees  were  saying  about 
their  store.  And  because  you  were 
a  human  being,  you  would  l)e  glad 
if  you  could,  without  fear,  express 
your  feelings,  pass  along  these  com- 
nients,  get  answers  to  questions. 
You  would  like  to  talk  with  your 
Store  Manager,  and  woidd  feel 
Ijroud  to,  if  you  thought  he  would 
listen  tf)  you.  You  would  like  to  feel 
you  had  importance  in  the  scheme 
of  things. 

In  short,  those  are  the  things  we 
hopt'd  to  get  by  having  an  .Advisory 
Committee.  It  is  the  store’s  means 
of  inviting  its  people  to  talk,  suggest, 
and  criticize,  in  order  to  make  Bur¬ 
dine’s  a  better  store  for  its  customers 
and  its  employees.  It  is  the  General 
Manager’s  opportunity  to  hear  from 
pco])le  directly  and  to  talk  to  them 


directly.  It  is  a  source  of  ideas  for 
changes  and  corrections,  and  a 
means  of  working  together  with  a 
mutual  understanding. 

Specifically,  the  Burdine’s  I'hn- 
ployees’  Advisory  Committee  is  an 
elected  grouj),  each  iloor  electing 


Retail  management  which  has  failed  to 
weave  the  fabric  of  its  employee  relations 
with  threads  of  simple  human  relations 
finds  today  that  its  store  is  without  social 
cohesion,  that  its  employees  are  open  to 
Outside  influence.  Burdine’s  are  aware  of 
this  fact.  The  reader  will  be  interested  in 
this  story  of  their  Employees’  Advisory 
Committee,  a  simple  tool  that  can  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  strengthening  human  relations. 


two  meml)ers,  and  two  non-selling 
|)eople  being  elected  from  the  non¬ 
selling  peo|)le  at  large.  We  have  had 
sales])eople.  non-selling  workers,  a 
Section  Supervisor,  a  Training  Su¬ 
pervisor,  and  Assistants  in  our  first 
two  groups.  Each  elected  memlR*r 
serves  two  months. 

Procedure  and  Activities 

Our  first  meeting  was  held  in  De¬ 
cember.  and  Mr.  Whitten,  our  Gen¬ 
eral  Manager,  was  not  too  busy  to 
sit  (low’ll  with  this  group  and  the 
Personnel  Director  at  a  breakfast 
meeting  in  the  Grille,  and  hear  his 
people  express  themselves  to  the 
he.st  interests  of  Burdine’s. 

Invitation  letters  are  sent  by  the 
Personnel  Director  to  each  memlier 
of  the  Burdine’s  Employees’  .Advis¬ 
ory  Committee,  following  his  elec¬ 
tion,  and  again  preceding  the  second 
meeting.  The  grouj)  elected  is  al¬ 
ways  i)uhlished  in  our  weekly  Bulle¬ 
tin,  and  memhershij)  in  this  grouj) 
is  j)ut  on  the  emjiloyee’s  j)ermanent 
record.  Time  is  given  committee 
meml)ers  at  the  weekly  Service 
Meetings  to  make  a  rej)ort. 

Criticisms  are  invited.  They  may 
he  original  ideas,  comments  or  ob¬ 
servations.  Merchandise,  systems, 
personnel  jiolicies,  service,  display. 


advertising  -  any  of  these  may  he 
mentione(i.  We  have  continued  to 
use  our  Suggestion  Box  for  all  other 
emjiloyees’  suggestions  than  those  of 
committee  members,  and  for  those 
we  always  interview,  whether  the 
idea  has  been  accej)ted  or  rejected, 
and  j)ay  a  j)rize  of  $2.50. 

At  our  second  meeting  for 
each  grouj),  the  members  re¬ 
ceive  a  small  gift  from  the 
store — a  comjiact  for  women 
members,  engraved,  and  a 
wallet  for  men  members,  em¬ 
bossed.  The  inscription  car¬ 
ries  the  emj)loyee’s  name  and 
date  of  service,  and  the 
words,  “Burdine’s  Emj)loy- 
ees’  .Advisory  Committee.” 

'I'he  organization  is  simple ; 
the  results  are  immeasurable. 
We  iK’lieve  that,  aside  from 
the  constructive  l)etterment  of  the 
store  through  suggestions  made  and 
j)ut  into  effect,  there  is  the  greater 
good  of  feeling  imj)ortant,  of  know’- 
ing  that  your  oj)inion  does  count. 
As  one  member  said :  “I  like  to  have 
a  chance  to  talk  directly  with  you 
and  Mr.  Whitten — I  know  I’ll  get 
an  answer.”  Another  member  said, 
“It  brings  to  the  attention  of  the  ex¬ 
ecutives  things  alK)ut  which  they 
would  not  otherwise  know — the 
.salesj)erson  is  the  one  who  comes  in 
contact  with  the  customer  .and  there¬ 
fore  is  the  one  who  hears  comments 
which  may  .serve  to  better  customer 
service.” 

There  is  the  good,  expre.ssed  by 
another  member,  of  knowing.  “We 
have  a  chance  to  exj)ress  our  wants 
and  needs  through  the  committee, 
which  otherwise  we  might  feel  em- 
barras.sed  alM)Ut.  'I'he  store  has  a 
better  view  of  the  conditions  existing 
among  its  emj)loyees.  I  would  like 
to  have  meetings  more  often.”  There 
is  the  good  of  increased  confidence 
— “W’e  have  a  chance  to  give  con¬ 
structive  criticism  without  being 
afraid  of  w’hat  will  be  said,  when 
Mr.  Whitten  invites  us  to  bring  up 
only  the  bad — not  the  good.  This  is 
bound  to  helj)  the  store.” 

(Continued  on  page  62) 
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Topics  of  the  Month  in 

The  CONTROLLERS’  CONGRESS 

Edited  by  H.  I.  KLEINHAUS,  Manager,  Controllers’  Congress 


Bureau  of  the  Census 

ECOGNIZING  the  jjrowing 
need  for  current  infonnation 
on  retail  and  wholesale  trade, 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census  is  under¬ 
taking  a  survey  of  business  on  a 
major  sample  basis  for  the  first 
quarter  of  1938  and  for  each  quarter 
of  the  calendar  year  1937. 

The  schedule  forms  which  will  be 
employed  in  taking  the  Census  con¬ 
tain  inquiries  that  will  provide  sales 
and  payroll  information  for  each 
quarter  of  1937  and  the  first  quarter 
of  1938.  All  information  will  be  col¬ 
lected  and  compiled  for  identical  es¬ 
tablishments.  The  Census  will, 
therefore,  for  the  first  time,  provide 
direct  comparisons  of  sales  and  pay¬ 
rolls  for  five  consecutive  quarters 
which  will  show  definite  trends.  In 
order  that  there  might  be  trend  in¬ 
formation  over  a  longer  jx;riod,  pay¬ 
rolls  and  sales  for  identical  estab- 
ments  for  the  entire  years  1937  and 
1935  will  also  be  published.  The  in¬ 
formation  for  1935  is  already  avail¬ 
able  through  the  Census  of  Business 
for  that  year.  In  addition  to  these 
facts,  there  will  be  available  on  re¬ 
tail  trade  certain  information  per¬ 
taining  to  cash  sales,  open  account 
sales  and  installment  sales  for  the 
entire  year  1937  and  the  first  quarter 
of  1938.  For  wholesale  trade,  per¬ 
tinent  information  on  the  terms  of 
sales  will  also  be  shown.  A  distinc¬ 
tion  will  l)e  made  between  S]X)t  cash 
and  credit  sales  and,  in  the  case  of 

Social  Security 

SINCE  the  issuance  of  the  last 
Bulletin  (see  March  Bulletin, 
]>age  152)  relatively  few  decisions 
of  the  Treasury  Department  affect¬ 
ing  retail  ojjerations  have  been 
issued. 

S.S.T.  266  and  267 — Employer  and 
Employee  Relationship. 

These  two  decisions  relate  speci¬ 
fically  to  cases  involving  leasing  or 
oiieration  of  gasoline  service  sta¬ 
tions  and  the  question  of  whether 
the  .operators  in  -each  case  were  or 
were  not  to  be  regarded  as  employ- 


Surveys  Retail  Trade 

credit,  a  differentiation  will  be  made 
between  an  e.xtension  of  ten  days  or 
less,  and  for  a  term  of  more  than 
ten  days. 

This  census  is  being  made  on  a 
somewhat  different  basis  than  pre¬ 
vious  efforts.  No  census  represen¬ 
tatives  will  make  personal  calls  to 
obtain  the  information ;  instead,  the 
mails  alone  will  be  used. 

The  questionnaire  was  developed 
after  conferences  with  numerous  re¬ 
tail  representatives,  including  some 
from  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association.  The  number  of  ques¬ 
tions  asked  has  been  held  to  a  mini¬ 
mum  consistent  with  the  need  for 
obtaining  vital  and  basic  informa¬ 
tion. 

Because  of  the  present  downward 
trend  of  retail  sales,  this  census  takes 
on  a  degree  of  importance  not 
equalled  by  former  studies.  The 
data  being  obtained  will  come  from 
establishments  identical  with  those 
reporting  to  the  1935  study  and  for 
this  reason  the  publication  of  the  re¬ 
sults  will  be  eagerly  awaited. 

The  study  will  be  expedited  and 
results  will  be  made  known  very 
shortly  after  the  last  returns  come 
in.  For  this  reason,  particularly,  the 
Controllers’  Congress  urges  mem- 
liers  to  cooperate  and  return  the 
questionnaires  filled  in  with  the  de¬ 
sired  information  promptly.  .Ml  the 
data  supiilied  to  the  Bureau  of  the 
Cen.sus  will  be  held  confidential. 

Bulletin  No.  39 

ees  of  the  oil  producing  company, 
d'he  decisions  indicated  specific 
points  of  the  relationship  or  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  such  between  the  operator 
and  the  oil  coinjiany  which  in  one 
case  led  to  the  determination  that 
there  was  an  employer-employee  re¬ 
lationship  and  in  the  other  case  that 
none  existed. 

Stores  having  border-line  situa¬ 
tions  with  regard  to  leased  depart¬ 
ments  might  do  well  to  study  these 
decisions  which  appear  in  the  Inter¬ 
nal  Revenue  Bulletin,  1938,  No.  10 
.(March  7). 


S.S.T.  270 — Delayed  Payments  to 
State  Unemployment  Funds. 

The  effect  of  Article  211  (b  )  (2) 
of  Regulations  90,  which  reipiires 
that  no  credit  for  contributions  to  a 
.State  Unemployment  tax  may  Ik; 
used  as  a  credit  against  the  tax  pay¬ 
able  under  Title  IX  of  the  Social 
Security  ,\ct  unless  the  payment  to 
the  State  had  lieen  made  liefore  the 
due  date  of  the  Federal  return 
(January  31),  is  made  clear  in  this 
recent  decision. 

A  taxpayer  had  estimated  the 
amount  of  unemployment  tax  due 
for  the  year  1936  in  accordance  with 
the  Regulations  governing  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  Title  IX.  The  tax¬ 
payer  made  a  contribution  to  '.he 
State  Unemployment  Fund  on  the 
basis  of  such  estimate.  On  Januar}’ 
31  following,  the  Federal  tax  return 
was  filed  deducting  the  contribution 
to  the  State  Fund.  Subsequently 
the  taxpayer  found  that  the  estimate 
was  too  low  and  paid  to  the  State 
the  amount  of  the  additional  tax. 
The  ruling  of  the  Treasury  Decision 
holds  that  in  making  the  additional 
payment  under  the  Federal,  the  tax- 
jtayer  may  not  deduct  a  credit  for 
the  additional  contribution  made  to 
the  State  since  this  payment  was 
made  subsequent  to  the  final  due 
date  of  the  Federal  return,  Januarv 
31. 

This  may  affect  stores  which  paid 
State  and  Federal  Unemployment 
taxes  on  the  basis  of  estimates  of 
bonuses  payable,  but  which  lionuses 
were  not  actually  determined  until 
some  time  after  January  31.  It 
would  .seem  that  the  I^w  might  Ik? 
amended  to  place  the  contribution 
paid  to  State  Funds  on  such  addi¬ 
tional  payments  in  the  same  cate¬ 
gory  as  the  taxes  on  the  original  es¬ 
timates.  Until  such  an  amendment 
has  been  enacted,  taxpayers  must  be 
liberal  with  their  estimates  of  bonus¬ 
es  or  salaries  payable  which  are  not 
determinable  prior  to  January  31.  in 
order  to  avoid  double  taxation  on 
the  amounts  by  which  actual  earn¬ 
ings  (for  the  calendar  year)  exceed 
amounts  e.stimated  for  ^niqioses  of 
unemployment  taxes. 

(Continued  on  page  44) 
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satisfactory  to  the  ctnisunier  in  the 
care  of  the  garments.” 

Irving  C.  Fo.\,  counsel  for 
N.  R.  I).  G.  .\.  stated  that  the 
X.  K.  I).  G.  A.  would  oppose  any 
and  all  mandatory  disclosures  of 
filjre  content  or  weighting  or  load¬ 
ing  of  silk  or  merchandise  made  of 
silk — unless  the  resjxmsihility  for 
such  disclosures  rested  s(iuarely  on 
tlie  manufacturers.  He  further  stat¬ 
ed  tliat  retailers  have  no  objection  to 
disclosing  the  weighting  of  silk  mer¬ 
chandise  in  their  advertising  if  the 
manufacturers  properly  lalK*l  their 
merchandise  to  show  the  facts. 

W.  L.  Wai.kf.r. 

W’tmlvn  Industry 

The  date  on  which  the  new  trade 
j)ractice  rules  for  the  wfjolen  indus¬ 
try  will  he  made  i)ublic  had  not  yet 
l)een  set  when  this  issue  of  The 
Hi'LI.etin  went  to  press,  hut  when¬ 
ever  the  rules  are  announced,  it  is 
understocxl  that  the  Commission 
will  invite  suggestions  and  recom¬ 
mendations  from  all  interested  par¬ 
ties.  and  that  there  will  l)e  a  fifteen- 
clay  notice  given  to  the  industry  l)e- 
fore  the  rules  go  into  effect. 

'I'he  first  trade  jiractice  rules  pro- 
IK)sed  for  the  wool  industry  were 
those  submitted  by  a  woolen  com¬ 
pany  at  a  trade  practice  conference 
for  the  industry  called  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission  on  March  8. 
Since  that  time,  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Wool  Manufacturers  has 
drawn  up  and  submitted  its  own  sug¬ 
gestions  to  the  Commission,  and  the 
Commission  now  ho|x*s  to  merge  the 
Ixst  features  of  the  two  proix>sals, 
taking  into  consideration  also  those 
of  the  clothing  men.  wool  growers, 
and  farmers,  and  others. 

At  the  last  hearing  conducted  by 
the  Commission,  on  March  29.  dis¬ 
cussion  was  principally  aliout  the 
differences  between  the  two  sets  of 
rules — mainly  in  regard  to  fiber 
identification.  The  wool  manufactur¬ 
ers’  proposals  were  attacked  at  th.at 
time  by  the  consumer,  farm  and 
lalK)r  organizations,  and  bv  wool 
growers.  Ixcause  of  aiiparent  failure 
to  require  the  disclosure  of  the 
amount  of  reclaimed  wool,  cotton, 
and  rayon  mixed  with  the  virgin 
wo<'»l  content  of  woolen  fabrics. 

rime  and  again  Irving  C.  Fox. 
counsel  for  our  .Association,  pointed 
out  the  willingness  of  retailers  to 
furnish  consumers  with  information 


about  the  merchandise  they  buy,  but 
emphasized  that  retailers  wanted  to 
he  responsible  for  fabric  statements 
only  where  they  had  the  knowledge. 
The  proposed  rules,  he  said,  would 
not  yield  that  knowledge.  (See  also 
Mr.  Fo.x’s  statement  on  the  .Schwartz 
I’ill  apjxaring  on  page  23  of  this 
is.sue.) 

The  NRDGA’s  work  with  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  is  under 
the  leadership  of  Irwin  D.  Wolf, 
of  Kaufmann’s  Department  Store, 
Pittsburgh,  who  is  chairman  of  the 
Vendor  Relations  Comtnittee.  Brief¬ 
ly,  the  |X)ints  of  particular  interest  to 
retailers  in  the  rules  submitted  by 
the  manufacturers’  associatiotis  are 
the  following: 

1.  Products  may  not  1m'  lalxjled 
“all  wool”,  “loonier  cent  w(K)1”,  etc., 
ttnless  they  contain  nothing  but  w’ool, 
with  a  2  per  cent  tolerance  allowed. 

2.  Products  may  nrit  be  lalxled 
"virgin  wool”,  or  “new  wool”,  un¬ 
less  they  are  coniposed  solely  of  such 
lilxT  and  contain  no  reclaimed  ma¬ 
terial  whatever. 

3.  Mixtures:  If  mixtures  are 
identified  by  a  guaranteed  minimum 
wool  content,  no  tolerance  is  al- 
lowetl ;  if  they  carry  a  statement  of 
the  apiwoxitnate  percentage  of  each 
lilxT  present,  a  tolerance  of  plus  or 
minus  5%  is  allowed. 

4.  Textiles  manufacturers  must 
di.sclose  the  fiber  content  in  sucb  a 
manner  as  to  give  those  re.selling  or 
further  processing  textile  products 
no  reasonable  ground  for  disclaiming 
knowledge  of  filxr  content. 

5.  The  presence  of  wool  may  not 
lx  suggested  by  a  name,  iiicture  or 
otherwise  unless  the  product  con¬ 
tains  at  least  33 ‘4  per  cent  of  wool 
and  unless  the  filxr  content  is  dis¬ 
closed  as  provided. 

In  this  connection,  the  term 
“wool”  is  defined  as  meaning  the 
fiber  from  the  fleece  of  the  sheep 
or  l.amh,  or  the  hair  of  the  .Angora 
or  Cashmere  goat,  or  of  the  camel, 
alpaca,  llama,  or  vicuna. 

“Virgin  wool’’  or  “new  wool”  is 
wool  that  has  never  previously  been 
spun,  woven,  knitted,  felted,  or 
otherwise  processed  into  yarn,  cloth, 
or  fabric  used  for  any  purix)se. 

The  term  “reworked  wool”  means 
wool  which  has  been  reconverted 
into  a  loose  fibrous  state,  after  hav¬ 
ing  Ixen  sjnin.  woven,  knitted,  felted. 
f>r  otherwise  made  into  yarn,  cloth 
or  fabric. 

T.  L.  Rlanke. 


"Persian"  and  "Coney"  Main  Issues 
at  F.  T.  C.  Hearing  on  Furs 

INAL  hearing  on  the  proposed 
trade  i)ractice  rules  for  the  Fur 
Industry  was  held  in  Washington  on 
March  30th.  A  number  of  sugges¬ 
tions  were  submitted  then  to  the 
Commission  by  representatives  of 
retailing,  including  Irving  C.  Fox, 
Counsel  for  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association. 

The  Retail  Fur  Council  of  the 
NRDGA  was  represented  by  the 
following:  Joel  Isaacs,  .Associated 
Dry  Goods  Corporation;  Max  Bach- 
rach.  Fur  Consultant,  and  John  W. 
Hahn,  Executive  Secretary,  Retail 
Fur  Council. 

The  main  i)oints  at  issue  are  the 
u.se  of  the  word  Persian  and  the 
designation  of  cross  bred  and  full 
brc(l  Persian.  The  retail  representa¬ 
tives  pointed  out  the  difficulty  of 
differentiating  between  the  two.  An 
exhibit  of  cross  Persian  and  full 
blooded  Persian  was  submitted  to 
show  how  the.se  two  types  of  pelts 
are  similar,  and  in  many  cases  are 
impossible  of  determination. 

The  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  and  the  Retail  Fur 
Council  lx)th  recommended  that  the 
word  Persian  lx  used  to  apply  to 
all  tyixs  of  lambs  which  are  Persian, 
with  no  attempt  to  distinguish  be¬ 
tween  the  cross  and  the  full  blood. 

The  other  main  point  is  the  use 
of  the  word  coney  for  rabbit.  It 
was  ptanted  out  that  coney  has  been 
in  use  for  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years,  and  can  be  found  in  the  aver¬ 
age  English  dictionary.  It  has  been 
used  with  the  consent  and  approval 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
since  1928.  It  was  further  empha¬ 
sized  that  the  industry  as  a  whole 
prefers  the  word  coney  as  against 
rabbit,  and  as  there  is  no  evidence 
that  the  consumer  is  asking  that  a 
change  be  made  from  coney  to  rab¬ 
bit,  tlie  retail  representatives  urged 
that  the  use  of  the  word  coney  he 
ixrmitted  until  there  is  further  evi¬ 
dence  that  the  trade  and  the  con¬ 
sumer  desire  a  change. 

The  proposed  rules  cover: 

GROUP  I 

Rule  1 — Misrepresentation  of  Products 
Rule  2 — Fictitious  Animal  Designations 

Rule  3 — Passing  off  Cross-breeds  as  True 
Breeds 

Rule  4 — I3eceptive  Use  of  Trade  or  Cor¬ 
porate  Names,  or  Trade-marks 

Rule  5 — Misrepresentation  of  Geographi¬ 
cal  Origin  of  Furs 

Rule  6 — Passing  Off  Domestic  Furs  as 
Imported  Furs 

(Continued  on  page  50) 
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Effecting  Savings  in  Wrapping  and 

Packing  Expense 

By  FRANK  SEELEY 

(A  report  of  procedure  at  Jordan  Marsh  Company,  Boston.) 


SO  much  has  l)een  done  on  Pack¬ 
ing  Department  costs,  that  the 
jwssibilities  of  further  reduc¬ 
tions  are  becoming  more  difficult. 
To  my  mind  tbe  best  field  to  work 
in  is  tbe  first  four  hours  after  the 
store  opens.  Here  it  may  be  possible 
to  salvage  some  of  the  waste  time 
that  now  is  just  charged  off  as  floor 
coverage. 

To  keep  this  jieriod  constantly  in 
the  limelight  this  simide  production 
record  sy.stem  was  developed.  Tbe 
whole  ]dan  is  built  around  a  “Tally 
Envelope’’  wbicb  every  insjiector  or 
packer  (both  regular  and  extra) 
turns  in  at  the  end  of  the  day.  (See 
illustration  A.) 

The  supervisors  on  their  trips 
around  the  store  check  the  hourly 
recordings.  Every  day  tbe  clerical 
in  tbe  Packing  Office  completely 
checks  five  or  ten  percent  of  all  en¬ 
velopes  for  accuracy  of  count. 

I  want  to  say  that  we  have  had 


splendid  cooperation  from  the  work¬ 
ers,  who  have  taken  pride  in  keep¬ 
ing  their  figures.  Many  nights  the 
supervisors  are  in  tlie  Packing 
Office  to  receive  the  envelopes  as 
they  are  turned  in  and  offer  a  friend¬ 
ly  word  of  i)raise  or  encouragement 
for  the  day’s  work. 

It  is  very  gratifying  to  hear  the 
workers  explain  why  they  didn't  beat 
yesterday  because  certain  hours  were 
very  slack  and  would  someone 
watch  out  tomorrow  and  see  that 
they  were  well  supplied  with  work. 

iVIany  times  during  the*  day  the 
Packing  Office  is  called  for  more 
work.  This  is  cooperation' plus  when 
the  workers  take  this  initiative  and 
in  a  sense  sujx'rvise  themselves. 

Their  interest  in  their  daily  fig¬ 
ures  is  so  great  that  many  can  tell 
you  their  daily  totals  for  several 
days  back. 

There  is  a  place  on  tbe  envelope  to 
record  the  following  information : 


NAME  &  NUMBER 
DATE 

LOCATION  WORKED 
NUMBER  OF  TAKE  WITHS 
&  SENDS  BY  HOURS 
TOTAL  TAKE  WITHS 
TOTAL  SENDS 
GRAND  TOTAL 
NUMBER  OF  ERRORS 
DISCOVERED 
NUxMBER  OF  TAKE  WITH 
GIFTS 

NUMBER  OF  SEND  GIFTS 
LUNCH  HOUR  RELIEFS 
M.'\DE  (if  any) 

(See  *A’) 

In  addition  to  the  above  tbe  pack¬ 
ers  fill  in  the  number  of  orders  done 
by  the  various  classes  of  packing. 
(Classes  marked  “.S.S.”  are  for 
warehouse  packers  at  the  Service 
Station.)  See  illu.stration  B. 

Note: — Under  the  paeking  classes 
the  rate  column  is  blank.  During 
the  past  year  many  changes  were 
made  and  new  rates  have  not  yet 
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Figure  B:  Tally  envelope,  showing  classes  of  packing. 

T^oowction  EwvEi-oPe 
Ticking  Division 


HoUHLY  RlOpWCTION  7?icorp 


been  set.  IV hen  this  is  done  it  will 
allow  us  to  change  orders  done  into 
minutes  of  work.  This  compared 
until  the  total  elapsed  minutes  be- 
tu'een  starting  and  finishing  will 
give  an  efficiency  per  cent,  and  be¬ 
come  a  simple  set-up  for  a  produc¬ 
tion  bonus  system. 

luiclosed  in  the  envelope  arc — 

4th  copies  of  all  sales — Take- 
with  and  Send 
Vouchers  of  all  Send  sales 
Error  tickets 
Gift  envelopes 


The  enveloi)es  are  emptied  and  the 
4th  copies  and  gift  envelopes  are 
sent  to  the  Adjustment  Office.  The 
error  tickets  go  to  the  Personnel 
Office,  and  the  Send  vouchers  are 
turned  over  to  the  clerical  who  han¬ 
dles  the  count  for  direct  charges  to 
de])artments. 

Then  the  empty  envelopes  are 
sorted  into  two  piles  for 

(1)  INSPECTORS 

(2)  PACKERS 

and  each  group  is  sorted  alphabeti¬ 
cally  because  that  is  the  way  our 


records  arc  set  up. 

The  information  in  the  envelope 
is  now  transferred  to  the  worker’s 
monthly  record  sheet.  These  entries 
are  made  daily. 

Bonuses  and  overtime  are  record¬ 
ed  once  a  week  as  they  are  paid  on 
a  weekly  basis.  See  illustration  C. 

At  the  end  of  the  month  the  sheets 
are  totaled  and  costs  worked  out  for 
each  worker ;  also  average  number 
of  orders  daily. 

Our  plan  is  to  make  a  monthly 
recap  of  these  totals;  also  to  figure 
(Continued  on  page  62) 
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Figure  C:  Record  Sheet. 
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TRAFnc  Topics 

By  LEONARD  F.  MONGEON,  Manager,  Traffic  Group 


Group  Action 


A  COMMITTEE  on  Shipping 
Containers,  consisting  of  thirty- 
five  ineinbers  representing  all 
geographical  sections,  has  l)een  or¬ 
ganized  under  the  chairmanship  of 
A.  T.  White,  Traffic  Manager,  The 
Emporium,  San  Francisco,  Califor¬ 
nia,  with  the  two-fold  purix)se  of : 

1:  Reducing  Tare  Weight  of  Ship¬ 
ping  Containers 

Each  Committee  memher,  over  a 
period  of  two  months,  is  sludying 
shipping  containers  used  by  manu¬ 
facturers  and  recording  (hose  manu¬ 
facturers  who  are  using  heavier  ship¬ 
ping  containers  than  are  necessary 
to  adecjuateh’  protect  the  merchan¬ 
dise  in  transit.  'I'he  accumulated  in¬ 
formation  consisting  of  manufactur¬ 
er’s  name,  address,  kind  of  contain¬ 
er  used,  tare  weight,  and  the  con¬ 
tainer  which  the  memher  recom¬ 
mends  for  manufacturer’s  considera¬ 
tion.  is  sent  to  the  Group's  office 
every  two  weeks  where  the  sug¬ 
gestions  are  passed  on  to  the  manu¬ 
facturer  and  for  whatever  further 
action  may  be  necessary. 

2;  Cooperate  ivith  Carriers  in  Re¬ 
ducing  Merchandise  Damage 
Caused  by  Faulty  or  Inade¬ 
quate  Paching 

A  :  Committee  members  will  write 
manufacturers,  pointing  out  instan¬ 
ces  of  faulty  packing,  with  copies  to 
the  Group’s  office. 

11:  Where  there  is  continued  dam¬ 
age  to  shipments  of  a  manufacturer, 
these  instances  will  be  reported  to 
the  Group’s  office  which,  in  (urn, 
will  make  the  manufacturer  aware  of 
this  condition  and  suggest  to  him  an 
investigation  of  the  packing  hy  the 
Freight  Container  llureau  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  of  Americ'an  Railroads. 

C :  Suggest  ideas  for  Group  ac¬ 
tion  looking  toward  reduction  of 
damage. 

No  consideration  will  be  given  to 
a  lighter  container  than  now  used,  if 
in  the  Committee’s  opinion,  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  damage  to  merchandise  will 
be  increased.  Our  objective  is  to 
correct  instances  where  lighter  con¬ 
tainers  could  be  tised,  (bat  would 
adequately  jiroteci  merchandise 
while  in  transit. 


Every  memher  of  the  Group 
should  consider  himself  an  ex  officio 
member  of  this  Committee.  Every 
meml)er  .should  want  to  bear  his  fair 
share  of  (he  work,  because  every 
store  will  benefit  from  the  results 
obtained.  The  reason  bebind  the  ap- 
lK)intment  of  a  Committee  is  to  have 
a  small  group  (hat  can  make  deci.s- 
ions  on  questions  (hat  will  arise — 
to  formulate  suggestions — and  most 
important  to  give  impetus  and  lead¬ 
ership  to  this  movement. 

In  accepting  the  chairmanship, 
Mr.  White  stated  that  he  realized  the 
resjx)nsihilities  and  work  involved 
and  was  confident,  “there  was  a 
wonderful  opportunity  of  accom- 
])lishing  a  fine  constructive  job, 
beneficial  to  stores,  carriers,  and 
manufacturers. 

"Our  memliers  observe  the  pack¬ 
ing  methods  of  thousands  of  vendors 
and  are  therefore  in  a  strategic  posi¬ 
tion  to  make  recommendations  to 
manufacturers  that  will  reduce  our 
transiKirtation  charges  or  reduce 
damage  because  of  faulty  or  inade¬ 
quate  packing.  Attaining  this  ob¬ 
jective  will  also  reduce  lost  .sales  due 
to  damaged  merchandise,  also  the 
out-of-the-pocket  cost  of  placing 
and  collecting  claims,  and  in  some 
instances,  the  larger  loss  because  of 
uncollectible  claims. 

“We  have  a  wonderful  opjiortuni- 
ty  through  this  concerted  coopera¬ 
tive  movement,  to  accomplish  much 
good.  We  solicit  any  thoughts  that 
memhers  of  the  N.R.D.G..\.  would 
care  to  advance.  These  thoughts 
will  be  weighed  well  before  adop¬ 
tion  as  we  must  not  forget.  alK»v<‘ 
all  tilings,  that  we  are  first  and  fore¬ 
most  interested  in  the  safe  arrival  of 
merchandise  at  destination." 

Specific  Examples 

The.se  are  tyjiical  exanniles  of  the 
tyjie  of  information  that  is  reaching 
us  at  this  early  date,  which  is  indica¬ 
tive  of  the  interest  of  members  and 
illustrates  the  constructive  nature  of 
the  work. 

The  following  letter  was  written 
to  a  New  York  manufacturer  by  a 
Chicago  store  and  is  being  followed 
up  by  the  Groiqi’s  office : 

“You  packed  these  50  dozen 

cloths  in  a  heavy  wooden  case 


and  the  case  alone  weighed  iS5 
lbs. 

“These  goods  are  lusually  im¬ 
ported  in  bales  and  a  small 
quantity  like  50  dozen  may  safe¬ 
ly  be  shipped  in  bales  or  beavy 
cartons.  There  appears  to  1k‘ 
no  iKiint  in  requiring  the  pur¬ 
chaser  to  pay  freight  on  85  lbs. 
of  wood  and  you  no  doubt,  will 
be  interested  in  saving  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  cost  of  the 
case  and  the  cost  of  other  suit¬ 
able  containers. 

“May  we  not  have  yotir  kind 
coojieration  in  the  future?’’ 

By  correcting  this  situation,  eviry 
store  that  buys  from  this  manu'ac- 
turer  will  be  lienefited  through  low¬ 
er  transportation  charges  accruing 
on  the  shipments  from  this  vendor 
I)ecau.se  of  lower  tare  weight. 

A  member  wrote  tbe  following 
letter  to  a  manufacturer : 

"Enclosed  find  claim  for  two 
bo.xes  received  in  bad  order  and 
unsaleable.  .Also,  we  are  re¬ 
turning  five  covers  wliich  were 
also  damaged  and  request  that 
you  replace  them  free  of  charge 
together  with  two  new  boxes. 

“Please  let  us  suggest  yon  use 
better  i)acking  methods  on  fu¬ 
ture  shipments  made  to  us.  This 
shipment  was  merely  placed  in 


A.  T.  White 


Traffic  Manager,  The  Emporium,  San 
Francisco,  and  Chairman,  Committee 
on  Shipping  Containers. 
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a  corrugated  container  without 
Ulterior  packing  of  any  sort  to 
safeguard  the  contents.” 

The  manufacturer  thanked  the 
More  for  liringing  this  matter  to  his 
attention  and  stated  it  had  resulted 
ill  all  investigation  of  their  shipping 
dei>artnient  which  had  revealed  poor 
supervision  and  poor  packers  and 
continued:  "Ihit  we  are  now  getting 
in  much  better  shape,  having  em¬ 
ployed  an  entire  new  group  and 
think  that  in  the  future  you  will 
have  no  difticulty  with  breakage." 

'I'lie  action  of  this  member  was 
beneficial  to  the  manufacturer  in  that 
it  gtive  him  an  opportunity  of  cor¬ 
recting  a  bad  situation— it  was  beiie- 
licial  to  the  carrier  through  reduc¬ 
ing  the  possibility  of  damage-  to  fu¬ 
ture  shipments — it  was  benefici-d  to 
all  retail  stores  that  buy  from  this 
iiiaiiufacturer. 

Here  is  another  letter  from  a 
member  of  the  Committee  to  a 
Iiiaiiufacturer : 

“.Some  time  ago,  we  wrote  you 
that  in  our  opinion  your  venti¬ 
lators  were  not  adecpiately 
packed.  We  continue  to  have 
damages  in  every  shipment  re¬ 
ceived.  In  the  last  one,  seven 
out  of  eighteen  were  liroken. 
May  we  suggest  that  your  car¬ 
ton  be  re-designed  so  as  to  give 
greater  protection  to  the  ends 
and  corners.” 

In  this  instance,  the  b'reight 
Container  Bureau  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  American  Railroads  at  the 
re(|uest  of  the  Group’s  office,  is 
making  an  investigation  of  the  iiack- 
ing  on  the  manufacturer’s  jireniises 
in  order  to  improve  it. 

From  a  St.  T.ouis  .store  comes  the 
news  that  during  the  past  year,  .a 
large  percentage  of  manufacturers 
they  have  contacted  have  complied 
with  their  recpiest  and  change*!  to 
lighter  shipping  containers.  'I'his 
should  disiK-1  anv  doubt  as  to  eventu¬ 
al  success  of  this  movement. 

From  .S.  M.  Wbisner,  Traffic 
Manager  of  Hutzler  Brothers  Com- 
jiany.  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Baltimore  Retail  Traffic 
Ciroup,  comes  the  news  of  a  joint 
meeting  with  a  similar  unit  from 
W'asbington.  D.  C..  attended  by 
twenty-four  retail  traffic  managers  at 
the  I.ord  Baltimore  Hotel  on  March 
l.^lh  at  which  the  subject  of  ship¬ 
ping  containers  was  discussed  with 
interest  and  profit.  The  iflea  of  sub¬ 
stituting  plywood  or  veneer  cases 
for  casks  will  be  investigated  by 
these  members.  The  entire  group 
pledged  their  coo|H-ration  to  this 
movement  and  will  rejKirt  finrlings 
to  the  Group’s  office. 


The  mirror-packing  melhod  described  below  by  W.  C.  M«-l)erinolt. 


From  \\'.  C.  McDermott,  Traflic 
Manager  of  W’oodward  &  Lothrop, 
Washington.  1).  C.,  comes  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

“T  am  enclosing  a  photograph 
showing  a  very  efficient  method 
*)f  packing  mirrors.  I'he  mirror 
is  held  in  this  skeleton  crate  by 
three  screws,'  then  the  whole 
crate  is  wrapjied  in  ])a])er  and 
]>acked  a  dozen  to  a  very  light 
wcK)den  box.  Notice  that  one 
mirror  on  the  right  of  the  row 
in  the  case  is  packed  in  a  cor¬ 
rugated  Ixi.x.  'Fhere  were  sev¬ 
eral  various  sized  cases  in  this 
shipment  and  no  mirrors  were 
♦laniaged.  T’reakage  is  rare  in 
this  firm's  .shipment.” 

From  a  Chicago  member  comes 
tins  information: 

Some  More 

Hl.S  .supplements  Flash  Bulletin 
No.  77  which  contained  twenty- 
eight  suggested  economies: 

Su(/ffCstion  No.  29:  “Our  receiv¬ 
ing  room  is  closed  to  buyers  at  all 
times  and  is  used  as  a  storage  place 
(tnly  for  a  period  of  time  elapsing 
bet  wen  the  arrival  of  the  merchan¬ 
dise  and  the  time  of  comiiletion  of 
order  checking.  Our  receiving  su¬ 
pervisor  loads  flat  trucks  (with  high 
ends)  with  jiackages  to  be  opened 
on  the  same  and  adjoining  tables. 
To  this  truck-load  is  attached  the 
invoices  for  all  shipments  on  it.  In 
this  way,  a  checker  has  only  to  i>ull 
the  loaded  trucks  to  the  oix-ning 
ro*)m  and  when  he  has  com])leted  the 
checking  other  loaded  trucks  are 
ready  for  him.  This  is  a  time-saver 
eliminating  the  time  formerly  con- 
-sumed  by  the  cb.ecking  in  searching 
for  certain  shitanents  to  go  with  cer¬ 
tain  invoices.” 


"In  the  case  of  the  - 

Company  <)f  — — — — ,  we  found 
in  the  case  of  unframed  mir¬ 
rors  which  were  backed  up  w'ith 
wall  board  finish,  that  the  bolts 
holding  the  mirrors  and  back¬ 
ing  together  were  frequently 
too  long  and  enormous  break¬ 
age  resulted.  Working  with  the 
carrier  and  manufacturer,  we 
have  completely  eliminated 
breakage  and  the  bolts  now  are 
cut  and  filed  off  so  as  not  to 
protrude  beyond  the  nuts.” 

'fo  focus  attention  on  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  reducing  damages,  the 
ship])ers  and  receivers  of  the  nation 
are  cooj)erating  in  what  is  known  as 
“Perfect  Shipping  Month”  in  .Ajiril. 
Contribute  to  its  success  by  actively 
])articipating  in  tbe  wVnk  of  our 
Committee. 

Economies 

Sit(/f/c.<!tion  No.  .30:  “We  have 
fouml  it  expedient  to  open  ]iromo- 
tional  merchandise  in  a  relatively 
uncongested  .section  of  the  marking 
room.  It  is  then  sorted  in  a  way 
ada])table  to  filling  telejdione  and 
mail  orders.  .S])ace  and  conditions 
are  better  for  filling  orders  here 
than  either  on  the  selling  lloor  or  in 
the  stockroom.  In  m<jst  cases,  we 
do  not  mark  this  merchandise  until 
after  the  sale.” 

.Siifjfjestioii  No.  31 :  “Special  one 
<lay  .sale  tickets  for  ready-to-wear 
are  made  from  a  requisition  idaced 
in  Price  Revision  book,  and  are  at¬ 
tached  to  the  regular  ready-to-wear 
ticket,  the  night  before  the  sale. 
.After  sale,  these  sjx'cial  tickets  are 
cut  off  and  checked  against  requisi¬ 
tion  after  which  requisitiem  is  ex¬ 
tended  into  a  regular  markdown  for 
amount  of  merchandise  sold.” 
9iiffflc.<!tioii  .No.  v32:  “We  are  mak- 
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See  Your  Blacksmith 


ing  steady  progress  with  repricing 
machine  which  clips  off  old  price 
and  stamps  on  new  price  with  same 
oiKTation.” 

Suggestion  Xo.  33 :  “Cietting 
manufacturers  to  use  kraft  corru¬ 
gated  containers  which  are  lighter 
than  jute  corrugated  containers.” 

Suggestion  No.  34  :  "W’e  contem¬ 
plate  installing  a  new  type  of  ready- 
to-wear  ticket  with  two  stubs  in  or¬ 
der  to  facilitate  the  movement  of 
mercliandise  to  he  remarked.  The 
idea  of  tlie  second  stub  is  to  allow 
the  merchandise  to  immediately  go 
to  the  selling  floor,  should  it  be  re- 


NINETEEN  repre.sentative  stores 
re))lied  to  the  following  two 
questions  on  storewide  sales  events 
such  as  Dollar  Day : 

1  :  What  practice  do  you  follow  with 
respect  to  price  ticketing  the  ne7o 
merchandise?  Do  you  non-mark 
some  lines  of  merchandise  and 
after  the  .wle,  mark  whatever  re¬ 
mains  unsold?  If  so,  7i'hat  kinds 
of  merchandise? 

2:  On  merchandise  to  he  marked 
dorm  for  a  store^vide  .'tales  event, 
do  you  re-mark  before  the  sale  or 
re-mark  the  balance  remaining 
unsold?  What  is  your  practice  if 
it  is  the  kind  of  sales  event  where 
the  merchandise  is  to  be  returned 
to  its  former  price? 

There  are  a  few  lines  of  merchan¬ 
dise  which  are  unmarked  at  all  times 
and  these  are  excluded  from  this 
summary.  The  following  are  the 
facts ; 

Re.sponses  to  Question  No.  1 
show  that  ail  nineteen  stores  price 
ticket  the  new  merchandi.se  brought 
in  for  a  storewide  event  with  the 
following  exceptions  ; 

Store  No.  1  :  “When  large  (|uan- 
tities  are  purchased  and  it  is  believed 
a  part  will  not  he  used  in  the  sale 
such  amount  remains  unmarked  until 
after  the  sale  when  it  is  then  marked. 
This  determination  is  left  to  the  dis¬ 
cretion  of  the  buyer  and  receiving 
manager.” 

Store  No.  2 :  “E.xcept  in  a  few 
instances,  when  excejitionally  large 
quantities  of  fast  moving  merchan¬ 
dise  are  sold  at  one  price.” 

Store  No.  3 :  “We  usually  have 
two  major  shirt  sales  each  year  and 
it  has  been  our  practice  during  the 
last  two  years  to  non-mark  this  mer¬ 
chandise  and  after  the  sale,  mark 
what  remains  unsold.  We  plan  to  do 
more  of  this  in  the  future  on  types  of 
merchandise  which.,  lend  themselves 
to  thi^  practice.” 


turned  by  a  customer  after  the  origi¬ 
nal  sale. 

“Our  present  ticket  makes  it  nec¬ 
essary  for  a  complete  new  ticket  to 
be  made  out,  should  merchandise  be 
returned  for  credit.  As  returns  are 
unusually  high  in  this  division,  I 
feel  that  this  will  give  the  merchan¬ 
dise  division  from  24  to  48  hours 
more  selling  time  than  heretofore. 

“While  the  cost  of  the  two  stub 
ticket  is  higher  than  the  one  now 
used,  it  will  he  more  than  counter¬ 
balanced  by  the  saving  in  labor  re¬ 
sulting  from  eliminating  the  necessi¬ 
ty  of  reticketing  the  merchandise.” 


Store  No.  4 :  “The  practice  of 
non-marking  or  unit  marking  de- 
])ends  largely  uixm  the  nature  of  the 
merchandise  involved.  If  the  mer- 
chaiKlise  is  distinctive  enough  and 
there  is  no  possibility  of  confusion 
with  other  similar  items,  it  may  be 
temporarily  non-marked  and  unit- 
marked,  after  the  sale  is  over.” 

Store  No.  5:  “All  marked  exceirt 
cotton  frocks,  underwear,  hosiery 
and  aprons.” 

Store  No.  6:  “We  hold  a  portion 
of  women’s  hose  unmarked  and  if 
any  is  needed,  we  mark  it  at  the  time 
it  is  sent  to  the  floor.  The  balance  is 
marked  after  the  sale.” 

Store  No.  7 :  “In  a  few  e.xception- 
al  cases,  where  the  new  merchandise 
cannot  ])ossihly  he  mixed  with  other 
merchandise  in  stock,  we  do  not 
mark  for  a  special  sale  hut  remark 
all  remaining  merchandise  after  the 
.sale.” 

Respon.ses  to  Question  No.  2 
show  that  all  nineteen  stores  physi- 


S.S.T.  273 — Group  Life  Insurance 
Premiums  Not  Wages. 

Repeating  the  sense  of  jireviously 
issued  regulations  affecting  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  Titles  VIII  and  IX 
of  the  Social  Security  .\ct.  the 
Treasury  Department  in  a  decision 
on  a  specific  case  held  that  premiums 
liaid  by  an  employer  on  group  life 
insurance  (as  commonly  purchased) 
do  not  constitute  wages.  Under  the 
usual  arrangement  bolth  employer 
and  employee  contribute  to  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  premium.  The  policy 
has  no  cash  surrender  value ;  the 
employee  may  not  assign  it  nor  bor¬ 
row  upon  it.  Upon  termination  of 
his  employment  he  receives  no  bene¬ 
fits  except  the  right  to  purchase  a 
similar  amount  of  insurance  upon  the 
basis  of  a  premium  payment  applica- 


I'lie  pry-bar  illustrated  here  for 
opening  crates,  originated  with  U. 
Hamherger  &  Co.  of  Newark,  N.  J.. 
and  several  receiving  managers  at 
the  Convention  .six)ke  very  highly  of 
it  as  being  the  most  efficient  one 
they  had  ever  seen.  The  dimensions 
are  as  follows: 

25"  long.  1  ^2"  wide  and  '4" 
thick  witli  a  flange  of  2"  at  the 
bend.  The  claw  on  the  bar 
spreads  up  to  1". 

It  can  l)e  made  by  a  blacksmith 
for  approximately  $2.00. 


cally  remark  merchandise  before  the 
.sale  with  these  few  exceptions : 

.Store  No.  8:  “On  merchandise  to 
he  marked  down  for  sale,  the  coin- 
I^lete  or  partial  marking  down  of  the 
stock  depends  upon  quantity  on 
hand  and  the  anticipated  volume  of 
sales.” 

Store  No.  9:  “On  unusual  quan¬ 
tities  to  he  marked  down,  markdown 
cancellations  are  taken  before  and 
after  .sale  without  any  remarking.” 


hie  to  his  then  attained  age,  without, 
however,  submitting  evidence  of  in¬ 
surability  (medical  examination). 

Lunches  Not  Wages. 

In  a  ruling  on  a  specific  case  the 
Treasury  Deiiartment  held  that 
lunches  served  without  charge  to 
em])loyees  are  not  to  be  regarded  as 
wages  for  tbe  jntrposes  of  the  So¬ 
cial  Security  Act.  In  this  ca.se  the 
em])loyer  cotitended  that  the  serving 
of  lunches  was  not  a  pan  of  the 
employment  agreement,  that  em¬ 
ployees  were  not  required  to  eat 
company  meals  and  that  the  Cf)ni- 
])any  could  at  any  time  terminate 
the  arrangement.  Furthermore,  the 
employer  stated  that  the  serving  of 
lunches  to  its  employees  was  done 
for  the  benefit  of  the  company. 


Meurking  Practices  on  Storewide  Sales  Events 


Social  Security  Bulletin  No.  39 

(Continued  from  page  38) 
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SELLING  CORSETS 

By  PEARL  BERRY 


The  unusual  interest  women  are  taking  in  corsets 
this  Spring  is  beyond  a  doubt  say  corset  people, 
due  to  the  artistry  of  the  corsets  themselves  as  well 
as  to  style  trend  ot  outer  wear  which  demands  good 
Ccorseting  and  again  brings  the  term  of  the  “corseted 
look”  so  emphatically  to  the  fore.  While  it  is  agreed 
that  customers  are  primarily  interested  in  what  corsets 
can  accomplish  for  the  figure,  it  is  also  pointed  out 
that  corsets  are  now  "good  to  look  at”  and  are  in  ap- 
ix;arance  in  the  lingerie  class  both  in  beauty  and  color¬ 
ing.  And  despite  the  tendency  of  the  majority  in  the 
industry  to  sheer  away  from  other  than  pink,  tearose 
and  the  summer  white,  there  is  evidence  of  blue  and 
novelties  being  on  the  upgrade  in  jxipularity.  Reports 
from  high  fashion  departments  say  there  is  a  leaning 
toward  coordination  with  outer  wear  even  to  the  extent 
of  beige.  Novelties,  of  course,  but  trends  have  many 
times  begun  as  such. 

The  high  waisted  girdle  when  introduced  was  con¬ 
sidered  by  many  as  an  “extreme”  which  was  doubtfully 
eyed  at  first  but  is  now  an  accepted  and  successful  item 
in  the  selling  of  a  suit  corset  this  Spring.  It  has  con¬ 
stituted  up  to  the  time  of  this  writing  a  definite  position 
in  the  corset  wardrobe  idea  as  well  as  having  been  ac¬ 
cepted  by  some  in  place  of  the  all-in-one.  And  even 
where  the  decision  has  gone  to  the  high  waisted  corset 
I  am  told  added  sales  usually  resulted  because  several 
brassieres  were  sold  and  they  were  in  higher  priced 
brackets.  The  slightly  more  rounded  hip  which  natural¬ 
ly  comes  about  by  bringing  the  waistline  into  promi¬ 
nence,  is  reported  as  being  accepted  as  the  fashionable 
line  of  today.  The  goal  of  being  molded  above  the 
waistline  being  of  paramount  importance  most  women 
accej)t  the  explanation  that  the  unrestrained  area  of 
previous  seasons  cannot  lie  dispensed  with  overnight 
and  .since  the  diaphragm  must  needs  l)e  flat,  the  extra 
flesh  makes  for  more  rounded  hips — so  rounded  hips 
are  the  fashion  of  the  moment. 

Whatever  the  type  of  garment  there  is  one  thing 
stressed  universally  and  that  is  that  “backs  must  be 
flat”.  Pinching  in  the  waistline  and  giving  the  overflow 
to  the  hips  means,  most  agree,  that  panels  of  materials 
hack  and  front  or  elastic  which  stretches  up  and  down 
only  can  be  the  logical  confining  mediums. 

A  h'ifth  Avenue  specialty  shop  has  successfully  pro¬ 
moted  their  high  waisted  French  cor.set  which  is  of 
elastic  woven  on  the  bias.  They  tell  in  their  advertising 
what  women  say  aliout  them : 

“I  can  see  the  difference  even  with  mv  coat  on.  Now 
my  waistline  and  midriff  are  definitely  concave.” 

“It  goes  way  up  (3}/^  inches  above  the  waistline)  yet 
it  doesn’t  crow'd  the  flesh.” 

“It  stays  with  me  when  T  take  a  deep  breath,  T  can 
feel  it  contract  with  mv  figure.” 

“Obligaines  don’t  slide  up.  They  stay  well  df'wn  over 
the  thighs  .  .  .  and  control  them.” 

F.ven  the  most  enthusiastic  over  the  high  waisted 
girdles  do  not  seem  to  feel  that  the  predicted  bust  high 
corset,  if  accepted  at  all,  will  be  something  to  reckon 
with  for  some  time  to  come.  There  are  still  those  in 
the  upper  price  fields  who  wholeheartedly  champion 
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the  one  piece  garment  regardless  of  fashion  trends  in 
corsets  or  variations  in  ready-to-wear  styles.  However, 
it  is  quite  apj)arent  that  that  part  of  the  industry  which 
fills  the  need  of  the  in-between  price  demand,  is  en¬ 
deavoring  to  give  the  cu.stomer  a  wide  choice  of  types. 

Most  stores  are  reporting  an  increasing  interest  in 
l>antie  girdles.  More  care  is  being  shown  in  the  design¬ 
ing  of  them,  esitecially  for  fuller  type  figures.  I'ailored 
for  sports  they  continue  in  imjwrtance  and  for  evening 
and  tor  dance  wear  their  appearance  has  been  stepped- 
up  with  the  use  of  lacy  elastic  effects  and  luxury  fabrics. 

Strapless  dresses,  I  hear,  have  jirompted  wide  dis¬ 
mission  among  women  of  full  figures  as  to  the  jxissi- 
hi  ity  of  some  designer  chancing  upon  an  idea  for  strap¬ 
less  brassieres  which  would  be  practical  for  them.  One 
outstanding  firm  which  brought  out  successful  strapless 
brassieres  for  youthful  figures,  is  now'  working  on 
models  for  the  fuller  figures.  They  tell  me  that  they 
do  not  hope  to  solve  the  problem  for  jiendulous  busts, 
hut  that  their  aim  is  to  bring  alxiut  something  for  the 
average  full  figure,  not  necessarily  for  the  strapless 
dresses  but,  I  am  happy  to  say,  for  general  wear  in 
order  that  the  forever  slipiiing  shoulder  .straps  may  lie 
as  outmoded  as  the  dodo. 

Trade-up  on  VI  ashability 

Too  little  is  said  about  the  washing  of  corsets.  You 
know  that  by  actual  test  cor.sets  which  are  frequently 
and  carefully  washed  retain  or  are  brought  back  to 
their  original  shape  in  this  w'ay.  You  know  that  some 
garments  of  ready-to-wear  are  sold  at  higher  prices 
than  others  because  they  are  made  of  fabrics  which  arc 
high-test  for  laundering.  How  many  of  you  stress  the 
fact  that  within  certain  price  ranges,  a  better  corset  will 
be  an  economy  because  they  are  so  tailored  of  such 
materials  that  if  certain  sjiecific  care  is  given  them,  the 
life  of  one  corset  may  far  exceed  the  life  of  another? 

It  is  not  enough  to  give  perfunctory  advice  in  the 
fitting  room,  the  advertising  of  a  good  corset  would 
lose  no  dignity  by  having  its  splendid  washing  qualities 
stressed  in  publicizing  it.  If  a  higher  price  corset  will 
launder  better  than  a  lower  price  one  why  not  tell  your 
customers  about  it?  You  know'  and  I  know'  that  one 
doesn’t  buy  a  corset  as  one  would  buy  a  hat.  It  is  the 
sort  of  purchase  that  is  put  off  as  long  as  possible.  There 
should  be  a  direct  appeal  in  bringing  out  the  fact  that 
a  few  more  dollars  .spent  on  a  corset  affords  greater 
satisfaction. 

Soap  concerns  will  gladly  help  you  prepare  attractive 
sales  promotional  matter  on  the  subject  of  washing  cor¬ 
sets. 

*  * 

The  timely  opening  of  the  new’  and  beautiful  intimate 
apparel  shops  of  I^rd  &  Taylor  for  the  Spring  selling 
season  is  proving  daily  that  customers  appreciate  the 
“your  own  boudoir”  atmosphere  for  they  are  pausing 
to  praise  as  w'ell  as  to  buy. 

More  than  double  the  floor  space  of  the  former  de¬ 
partments  has  been  given  over  to  these  .shops  and  Ray¬ 
mond  Loewy,  of  streamline  fame,  has  modernized  them 
to  the  nth  degree,  giving  them  an  aura  of  luxury  and 
ease.  Siiaciousness  and  the  use  of  color  are  two  high 
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[loints  in  effect.  The  s])aciiiustiess  can  l>e  rea!i/e<l 
through  the  photographs  reprotluced  here.  Walls  are 
of  light  apple  green  with  light  grey  inserts  and  tile  co'- 
ored  “Kussaloid”  inlay  for  counter  tops  and  bases. 

A  separate  shop  is  given  over  to  youthful  gannenls. 
It  is  located  between  the  negligee  and  general  corset 
shops.  Though  each  shop  is  a  unit,  each  leads  easily 
to  the  other.  There  are  seventeen  fitting  rooms,  each 
decorated  differently  as  to  theme  and  color.  Individu¬ 
ality  is  the  keynote  of  each. 

A  New  Garment  for  Added  Sales 

A  decidedly  new  type  of  garment  has  been  designed 
by  Mine.  Poix  for  the  lithe  figure  that  does  not  want 
girdle  or  garter  belt  but  does  want  an  uplift  brassiere 
and  means  for  holding  up  the  stockings  with  a  smooth, 
unbroken  line  without  restraint  between. 

The  garment  is  of  silk  jersey  in  white  and  tearose. 
The  brassiere  |iart  is  the  exact  replica  of  a  brassiere 
which  has  lieen  a  success  in  her  line  for  the  youthful 
figure  and  to  it  has  been  added  a  body  part  and  four 
garters.  In  short,  it  might  lie  described  as  a  .silk  vest 
with  brassiere  top  and  garters.  The  material  is  .strong 
and  elastic  and  well  made  seams  from  bust  line  to  hem 
allow  the  placing  of  garters  at  reinforced  positions. 
The  very  nature  of  the  material  gives  “stretch”  so  that 
there  is  no  pulling  down  of  the  bust  and  all  movements 
of  the  body  can  be  free,  yet  the  garment  wdll  return 
to  its  original  sleek  lines  liecause  of  the  cleverness  of 
its  designing. 

This  garment  shoiHd  interest  all  corset  departments 


heu'uiSL*  of  its  possibility  of  becoming  an  added  item 
for  the  corset  wardrobe.  Not  only  for  those  who  do 
not  wish  to  wear  girdles,  hut  for  those  who  would  wd- 
come  them  for  sport,  negligee  or  lolling  hours  when 
restraint  defeats  a  desire  for  perfect  freedom.  As  a 
warm  weather  garment  it  .should  have  wide  api)eal 
particidarly  in  white,  and  its  weight  is  practically  nil. 

Portrait  of  Woman 

A  new  feature  in  the  jjromotifni  of  supix)rts  for  gen¬ 
eral  wear  as  well  as  for  prescription  cases  is  a  motion 
picture  prepared  by  S.  II.  Cam])  &  Company  called 
"Portrait  of  Woman”  for  showing  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  theme  is  “Internal  order  is  the  ha.sis  of  ex¬ 
ternal  beauty,”  and  while  it  is  not  an  anatomical  lec¬ 
ture  nor  a  fashion  show,  it  frankly  di.scusses  the  com¬ 
mon  figure  faults,  the  problem  of  fatigue  and  a  few  so- 
called  "prescription  cases”  and  offers  solutions  for  most 
women. 

The  picture  runs  for  one  half  hour  and  is  decide<lly 
professional  in  presentation  with  its  cast  of  well  known 
performers.  Miss  Edith  King,  playing  in  “.\mi)hitrynn 
38”,  plays  the  part  of  a  Charm  .School  directress.  Nicho¬ 
las  Joy  of  “Yes,  My  Darling  Daughter"  ])lays  the  i)art 
of  an  artist,  Harry  Bannister,  takes  the  part  of  the 
artist  in  which  studio  the  action  takes  i)lace  and  Richard 
Gordon  portrays  the  doctor.  The  familiar  “Transparent 
Woman”  appears  in  the  film.  The  dialogue  has  l)ecn 
most  carefully  prepared  and  while  it  is  revealing  ai’d 
intimate,  its  smoothness  of  delivery  brings  it  into  line 
as  a  warming  heart  to  heart  discussion. 
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S.  H.  CAMP  &  COMPANY’S  NEW  TALKING  MOTION  PICTURE 

being  hooked  rapidly  by  stores  everywhere 


The  famous  Camp  Trans-- 
parent  H'oman  now  on  a  na~ 
tion-widetourintheinterest 
of  public  health  education. 


Early  showings  of  “Portrait  of  Wo¬ 
man”  prove  it  to  be  one  of  the  finest 
corset  department  promotions  ever  de¬ 
vised.  Not  a  lecture  on  anatomy  —  not  a 
fashion  show  —  this  modern  talking  mo¬ 
tion  picture  tells  a  living  story  of  vital 
concern  to  every  living  woman.  Writ¬ 
ten,  produced  and  acted  by  professional 
people  who  were  given  a  free  hand  and 
plenty  of  money  to  produce  a  motion 
picture  that  would  combine  entertain¬ 


ment  with  a  smash  selling  message.  The 
message,  of  course,  directs  attention  to 
the  importance  of  scientific  support  in 
relation  to  woman’s  health  and  beauty. 
A  picture  no  woman  should  miss— a  pic¬ 
ture  no  merchandise  manager  or  buyer 
should  overlook.  Write  for  details. 


H  e  are  now  schedulhuj  this  picture  for  department 
store  showings.  Please  communicate  with  us  at 
once  to  arrange  available  dates  for  your  store! 


S.  H.  CAMP  &  COMPANY,  JACKSON,  MICHIGAN 

Offices  in:  New  York,  S30  Fifth  Atc,;  Chicago,  Merchandise  Mart ;  Windsor,  Ont.;  London,  England  •  World*s  largest  manofactnrer  of  surgical  supports 


SELLING  HOSIERY 

By  PEARL  BERRY 


Though  Easter  Imsim^ss  in  retail  hosiery  depart¬ 
ments  did  not  get  off  to  a  good  start,  at  the  time 
of  this  writing  some  of  the  larger  manufacturers 
tell  me  they  are  receiving  orders  for  immediate  delivery 
which  may  be  a  duplication  of  the  situation  of  last 
Christmas  when  last  minute  buying  by  retail  stores 
made  deliveries  as  requested  difficult. 

Pre-Easter  retail  advertising  largely  featured  such 
prices  as  69^  and  79^  but  there  have  also  been  promo¬ 
tions  of  $1  to  $1.95  which  have  stressed  special  con¬ 
structions  or  novelties  which  have  been  presented  ad¬ 
mirably  for  the  wearing  qualities  or  the  high  style  value 
in  them.  It  is  noteworthy  that  some  stores  that  have 
been  consistently  promoting  $1  or  better  have  dropped 
to  lower  promotions,  and  others  ordinarily  stressing  be¬ 
low  $1  prices  are  going  after  better  grade  business. 
Construction  emphasis  is  the  basis  of  much  of  the  dol¬ 
lar  and  over  hosiery  promotions,  wearability  being  the 
keynote. 

Copper  shades  are  the  center  of  the  color  picture  in 
volume  business.  Iridescents  are  reported  selling  easily, 
but,  general  opinion  seems  to  be  that  they  will  not  hold 
their  present  popularity  for  Summer  business.  Chil¬ 
dren’s  socks  in  better  grades  are  said  to  be  moving  slow¬ 
ly.  The  various  knee  lengths  are  reported  as  less  popular 
than  last  year  and  predictions  for  them  do  not  indicate 
they  are  expected  to  be  volume  for  this  Summer. 

*  ♦  ♦  *  * 

Capitalizing  on  their  radio  broadcasting,  K.  H,  Macy 
&  Co.  are  utilizing  hosiery  information  given  at  the 
store’s  Consumers  Quiz  Club,  by  reprinting  (piestions 
and  answers  on  counter  cards  which  are  j)laee<l  here 
and  there  throughout  the  hosiery  department.  The  peri¬ 
od  sponsored  by  them  is  on  the  air  Monday  to  Friday 
inclusive  each  week  from  12:45  to  1:00  P.M..  and 
cards  of  admission  to  the  broadcast  may  bt*  obtained 
at  the  store  by  anyone  inquiring  for  them. 

The  cards  read : 

Question : 

Do  run  preventatives  prevent  runs? 

Answer: 

Yes,  collodion  and  lacquer  nail  polishes  prevent  runs, 
but  they  leave  unsightly  gobs  or  stains  on  the  stocking. 
Question : 

Do  sheer  lisle  stockings  wear  as  well  as  silk  stockings 
of  the  same  weight? 

Answer: 

No,  a  lisle  stocking  is  apt  to  pop  or  break  when  you 
bend  your  knee  suddenly,  because  it  doesn’t  have  the 
give  of  silk  stockings.  Lisle  stockings  will  not  stand 
tight  garters  as  well  as  silk  either.  On  the  other  hand, 
lisle  stockings  are  not  apt  to  run  as  quickly  as  silk. 

Indicating  the  inqxjrtance  of  what  the  “Customer 
Wants  To  Know’’  about  hosiery,  there  has  been  con¬ 
siderable  interest  in  the  report  given  by  T.  L.  Blanke, 
Manager,  Merchandising  Division  of  the  NRDGA  dur¬ 
ing  the  January  Convention  of  the  Association.  Prior 
to  the  Convention  a  survey  was  made  among  members 
to  determine  what  information  was  of  paramount  im¬ 
portance  in  regard  toJ;he  labeling  of  various  items  and 
it  was  aj^parent  that  customers  were  very  explicit  as  to 


what  information  they  wanted  alx)ut  merchandise. 

Regarding  hosiery,  these  are  the  points  brought  out 
in  order  of  their  importance: 

U’ashability  and  Size  came  first  and  w’ere  of 
equal  listing 

Material  Content  came  next  with  Special  Care 
following  closely 

Grade,  Quality  ranked  next  in  line 

Construction  followed 

Directions  for  Use,  IVeighting,  and  Purpose 
were  of  minor  importance. 

As  to  labeling,  the  National  Association  of  Hosiery 
Manufacturers’  last  report  up  to  the  time  of  this  writ¬ 
ing  that  the  Trade  Practice  Committee,  which  is  repre¬ 
sentative  of  all  associations  within  the  industry  and 
was  set  up  last  October  has  devoted  much  time  and 
effort  to  (leveloping  a  set  of  rules  which  it  regards  as 
most  practical. 

Its  profKisals  will  l)e  submitted  at  the  Philadelphia 
conference  of  that  Association  during  the  week  of  April 
25th.  The  NAHM  announce  that;  “It  is  hojied  that  the 
eventual  rules  will  be  of  a  character  which  will  simplify 
the  number  of  transfers  necessary,  will  cut  down  the  cost 
of  marking,  and  yet  furnish  the  consumer  accurate  fiber 
content  information.  The  hosiery  industry  is  ready  for 
a  universal  rule  on  the  subject,  applicable  alike  to  all 
and  clear  in  character.  The  important  thing  now  is  to 
get  a  rule  that  is  simple  and  clear  and  does  not  allow  for 
misunderstanding.’’ 
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The  marked  change  which  was 
hroiiglit  out  recently  in  construction 
of  full  fashioned  hosiery  by  O.  M. 
Marden,  Controller  for  the  A.  H. 
Ceuting  Company,  Philadelphia,  is 
Uing  widely  discussed  in  the  in¬ 
dustry. 

In  telling  the  diflference  in  his 
construction  as  compared  with  that 
of  the  traditional  full-fashioning, 
Mr.  Marden  has  to  say  of  it  in  a 
letter  to  your  commentator : 

“This  hose  was  sold  by  the  A.  H. 
Ceuting  Company  under  the  name  | 
of  Sy-Metra,  ancl  is  in  fact  as  well 
as  in  name,  truly  full-fashioned,  in¬ 
sofar  as  the  fashioning  marks  start 
at  the  top  of  the  calf  of  the  leg  and 
run  down  within  an  inch  of  the  top 
of  the  heel,  but  instead  of  these  nar¬ 
rowing  marks  being  visible,  they  di¬ 
verge  toward  the  seam  at  the  bottom 
of  tlie  calf,  and  the  last  five  or  six 
narrowing  marks  are  taken  up  in 
the  seaming.  This  gives  a  very 
graceful,  neat  line  down  the  back  of 
the  leg.  an  optical  illusion  of  slen¬ 
derizing  the  ankle. 

"In  the  conventional  full-fashioned 
hose,  all  of  the  needles  are  taken  out 
within  a  space  of  four  or  five  inches. 
'I'herefore,  the  hose  is  the  same  size 
from  the  bottom  of  these  narrowing 
|K)ints  to  the  ankle,  while  the  leg  of 
the  average  woman,  or  practically 
all  women,  gradually  narrows 
down,  reaching  its  narrowest  point 
at  the  ankle. 

“This  method  tends  to  keep  the 
wales  of  the  hose  running  parallel 
with  the  leg,  while  the  conventional 
hose  from  the  bottom  of  the  narrow¬ 
ing  ]ioints  to  the  top  of  the  narrow¬ 
ing  markings,  the  wales  of  the  hose 
twist  around  the  leg,  which  tends  to 
give  an  exaggerated  calf. 

“In  addition  to  this,  the  hose 
tests  approximately  30%  stronger 
from  the  top  of  the  narrowings  to 
the  top  of  the  heel,  with  identically 
the  same  type  of  hose,  the  same 
number  of  threads  and  the  same  type 
of  knitting,  but  one  .  is  fashioned  in 
the  conventional  way,  compared  witli 
the  one  fashioned  in  the  new  way. 
The  reason  for  this  is  easily  ex¬ 
plained,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we 
spread  the  narrowing  points  further 
apart.  In  the  conventional  full-fash¬ 
ioned  stocking,  there  is  seldom  more 
than  four  courses  l)etween  each  nar¬ 
rowing  point.  In  the  new  method  of 
fashioning,  there  are  twelve  courses 
between  each  narrowing  point,  there¬ 
fore  s))reading  the  narrowing  points 
over  the  entire  length  of  the  stock¬ 
ing  and  giving  more  strength  to  the 
seaming,  and,  by  keeping  the  wales 
running  parallel  with  the  leg,  the 
loops  of  the  stocking  have  not  been 
extended  to  their  fullest  extent,  and 


DURA 


BOND 


We  use  the  name  DuraBond  to  emphasize 
one  of  the  most  important  characteristics  of 
these  hosiery  finishes ;  Their  ability  to  main¬ 
tain  their  “film  of  protection”  throughout 
the  life  of  the  hosiery.  The'  permeating 
bond  between  finish  and  fibre  keeps  hosiery 
clear  and  dull,  soft,  safe  from  runs  and  snags 
.  .  .  defeats  pulls  and  wear  and  w  ater  spots, 
and  withstands  innumerable  washings. 
Sm  us  at  Booths  252-^253  Knitting  Arts  Exhibition — Phiiodolphio,  Po. 


MANUf ACTUtISS  or  TeXTUt  SOArS, 
COlUNS  A  WeSTMOtElANO  5TS.,  .rHIlA.,  PA.  ' 


SOr.TENEKS,  ailS,  riNISMES 
ST.  CATHARINES,  ONTARIO;  CANADA 
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therefore,  are  more  elastic.” 

The  very  decided  trend  to  two 
and  three  thread  hosiery  played  no 
small  jiart  in  the  all  time  liigh  for 
full-fashioned  hosiery  during  1937, 
re|x)rts  a  hosiery  manufacturer  who 
also  has  retail  shops  and  looks  at 
today’s  hosiery  situation  from  both 
angles.  Further  observations  from 
him  include :  Knee  high  stockings  to 
the  surprise  of  most  progno.sticators 
also  added  in  no  small  measure. 
Novelties  such  as  mesh,  lace,  con¬ 
trasting  heels,  sandals,  clocks  con¬ 
tributed  to  a  large  extent  in  drawing 
more  attention  to  hosiery  and  stress¬ 
ing  its  imix)rtance  to  the  costume. 

Iridescent  “Day  and  Night” 
shades  began  to  assume  im]H)rtance 
in  the  Fall  and  sold  exceedingly  well 
during  the  Winter.  There  was  a  de¬ 
cided  trend  to  lighter  shades  through¬ 
out  most  of  the  country  during  Fall 
and  Winter,  and  advance  informa¬ 
tion  indicates  that  lighter  shades 
will  dominate  this  Fall  and  Winter. 

For  1938,  unusual  interest  is  be¬ 
ing  shown  in  genuine  crepe  hosiery 
in  the  lighter  shades  with  copjH'ry 
and  radiant  tones,  as  well  as  a  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  strong  demand  for 
two  and  three  thread  chiffons. 

Stockings  are  definitely  getting 
out  of  the  staple  and  into  the  fash¬ 
ion  class.  Contrasting  heels  and 
seams  in  l)oth  black  and  blue  are 
continuing  their  jiojnilarity,  and  the 
new  meshes  and  lacy  stockings  give 
every  indication  xif  being  among 
“iK'st  sellers”  this  year.  The  all-silk 
sandal  foot  with  little,  if  any,  toe  and 
heel  reinforcements  will  increase  in 
demand  for  most  of  the  year. 

Knee-high  stockings  are  not  ex¬ 
pected  to  reach  the  volume  this  year 
as  last.  There  doesn’t  seem  any 
IMissibility  of  a  bare-legged  fad  for 
ol)vious  reasons.  There  should  be  a 
legitimate  demand  for  lisle  meshes. 

Generally  the  trend  for  the  future 
seems  to  be  to  sheerer  stockings  in 
the  l)etter  grades,  genuine  crepes 
and  lighter  and  iridescent  .shades 
which  should  increase  the  total  num¬ 
ber  of  full  fashioned  stockings  sold, 
and  reduce  the  ever  narrowdng  gap 
between  jjroductive  capacity  and  de¬ 
mand  to  an  even  greater  extent  than 
in  1937. 

*  *  * 

Successful  interdepartmental  pro¬ 
motion  in  retail  stores  on  gayly 
colored  i)olo  shirts  and  matching 
socks  for  wear  with  slacks  is  report¬ 
ed,  by  counter  display  in  hosiery  de¬ 
partment  of  polo  shirts  and  sock  dis¬ 
play  in  the  sports  department. 

This  concern  also  tells  me  that 
the  cotton  districts  ia  the  South  are 
holding  Ta.shion  shows  in  which  they 


are  extending  cotton  promotions  by 
show’ing  lisle  meshes  with  cotton 
dresses.  The  hosiery  follows  the 
trend  of  silk  stockings  as  to  color. 
Comment  was  withheld  as  to  the 
ixjssible  success  of  such  a  tie-in. 

*  * 

Because  of  the  increased  demand 
f(jr  two  and  three  thread  hosiery,  one 
manufacturer  points  out  that  he  be¬ 
lieves  a  good  merchandising  plan  for 
many  retail  stores  would  be  to  elimi¬ 
nate  a  four  thread  stocking  and  oflfer 
a  five  thread  proinding  the  five 
thread  had  a  twist  count  over  50. 
He  |X)ints  out  that  there  is  the  obvi¬ 
ous  difference  in  appearance  in  the 
luxury  two  thread  and  the  ])ractical 
three  and  that  a  well  made  five 
thread  is  the  next  logical  step  to  the 


average  consumer  eye.  will  provide 
an  excellent  range  for  the  hosiery 
wardrol)e  and  allow  the  department 
a  more  concentrated  slock  basis. 

If  * 

Some  of  the  hosiery  .stylists  are 
telling  me  that  they  expect  that  the 
jrinkish  tones  in  lighter  shades  of 
today’s  colors  which  they  are  work¬ 
ing  on  for  Fall,  may  come  in  earlier 
for  wear  with  Summer  print  dresses. 
*  *  * 

I  was  interested  when  the  follow¬ 
ing  record  of  production  was  offered 
to  me  by  one  of  the  largest  and  Ix'st 
known  manufacturers  of  ladies’  silk 
hosiery  in  this  country.  How  does  it 
compare  with  your  own  sales  rec¬ 
ord  ? 


Threads 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1  and  2 

.5% 

1.1% 

5.1% 

5.2% 

9.8% 

3 

16.67o 

17.2% 

11.2% 

14.6% 

35.0% 

4 

A7A'i 

52.4% 

59.1% 

59.2% 

.38.4% 

5,  7,  8,  and  12 

35.5' 

29.3% 

24.6% 

21.0% 

Ib.S'.'r 

Schwartz  Bill 

{Continued  jroni  page  23) 

It  may  contain  the  name  of  the 
manufacturer  and  the  retailer  may 
not  desire  to  advise  his  competitors 
as  to  the  source  of  his  supply ;  or  it 
may  be  in  such  crude  form  as  to 
dei)reciate  the  value  of  the  merchan¬ 
dise,  ])articularly  for  disi)lay  pur¬ 
poses.  The  retailer  or  wholesaler 
who  substitutes  such  labels  is,  of 
course,  to  Ik*  responsible  for  the  ac¬ 
curacy  of  the  substitution. 

(3)  We  re([uest  that  Section  9, 
indicated  as  “Guaranty”  (page  13. 
beginning  at  line  18),  should  be 
amended  or  clarified  to  provide  that 
r.o  merchandise  shall  be  labeled  or 
condemned  or  disi)osed  of  by  the 
courts  if  misbranded  and  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  innocent  distributors.  It  is  to 
be  presumed  that  Section  9  contem- 
jdates  that  under  its  provision,  such 
projierty  shall  be  inviolate  from 
seizure,  but  it  is  not  clear  on  that 
]  oint.  We  do  not  believe  that  it  is 
the  intent  of  Congress  that  if  a  dis¬ 
tributor  purchases  merchandise  in 
gocxl  faith  and  pays  for. the  same  and 
it  is  afterwards  ascertained  that  such 
merchandise  is  misbranded  that  such 
goods  shall  be  liable  to  seizure.  It 
would  be  far  more  efpiitable  to  pro¬ 
vide  that  such  goods  in  the  hands  of 
innocent  distrihutors  shall  lx*  pro])- 
erly  labeled  prior  to  sale  in  interstate 
commerce  and  failure  to  pro])erly 
label  after  due  notice  may  result  in 
seizure  of  the  merchandise. 

ffbV/i  the  exceptions  above  noted 
ti'C  urge  the  speedy  enactment  of  this 
bill. 


F.T.C.  Fur  Hearing 

{Continued  from  page  39) 

Rule  7 — Failure  to  Disclose  Tippini;, 
I'lendinsj.  I’ointin.x,  or  Dyeins  oi 
Furs 

Rule  8 — Used,  Worn  or  Secondhand 
liariT'ents — Failure  to  Disclose 
Rule  9 — Failure  to  Disclose  that  (lar- 
nients  are  Made  of  Pieces,  Tails, 
Paws,  etc. 

Rule  10 — Misrepresentation  as  to  Char¬ 
acter  of  Business 

Rule  11 — Misuse  of  Word  “Genuine” 
Rule  12 — .\stcrisk  or  DaRner  References 
Rule  13 — Deceptive  Substitution  of  Furs 
Rule  14 — MisrepresentitiR  Services  as 
Free 

Rule  l.s— Misrepresenting  the  Manufac¬ 
ture  or  Dyeing  of  .Assembled  Gar¬ 
ments 

Rule  16 — Misrepresenting  b'ur  Garments 
as  “Hollywood  Models”,  etc. 

Rule  17 — Decejitive  Guarantees  or  War¬ 
ranties 

Rule  18 — False  Invoicing 
Rule  19— Defamation  of  Competitors  and 
Disparagement  of  Their  Products 
Rule  20— Commercial  Bribery 
Rule  21 — Inducing  Breach  of  Contract 
Rule  22 — Robinson-Patman  .^ct 
Rule  23 — Discriminatory  Returns 
Rule  24 — Imitation  of  Trade-marks. 
Trade  Xames,  etc. 

Rule  25 — Representing  Retail  Prices  as 
Wholesale 

Rule  26 — Consignment  Selling 
Rule  27 — Misrepresenting  the  Price  of 
Remodeling.  Restyling,  Remaking, 
or  .'Mtering  Fur  Garments 
Rule  28 — Failure  to  Disclose  Damage  to 
Peltries 

Rule  29 — Fictitious  Prices 
GROUP  II 

Rule  A — Return  of  Merchandise. 
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Up-To-The-Minute  Ideas  On 

Retail  Sales  Promotion 

A  regular  Bulletin  Feature  Conducted  by  THOMAS  ROBB,  Manager,  Sales  Promotion  Division 


All  we  shall  attcnijjt  to  do  in 
this  issue  of  The  Bulletin  is 
to  lay  before  you  the  Proposed 
Work  Program  for  1938  for  the 
N.  K.  I).  G.  A.  Sales  Promotion  Di¬ 
vision,  and  to  invite  your  comments 
or  constructive  suggesti«>ns  concern¬ 
ing  any  jihase  of  it.  This  Work 
Program  was  approved  in  principle 
hy  the  X.  R.  D.  G.  A.  Board  of  Di¬ 
rectors  at  the  March  25th  meeting. 
Hence  we  believe  you’ll  he  interested 
in  knowing  what  is  contemplated  .  .  . 
and,  for  onr  ])art,  we  shall  welcome 
anything  yon  can  suggest  that  will 
hei])  us  guide  this  program  along 
lines  most  closely  attuned  to  the  de¬ 
sires  of  the  memliership. 

Our  Work  Program  for  1937 
dealt  almost  entirely  with  the  Big 
Issues  involved  in  Retail  Sales  Pro¬ 
motion — and  we  should  like  to  con¬ 
tinue  such  a  program  for  1938,  for 
certainly  there  is  much  remaining  to 
he  accom])lished.  In  order  to  insure 
devoting  major  attention  to  matters 
of  greatest  moment  to  member 
stores,  we  would  list  as  an  imixirt- 
ant  ])hase  of  our  1938  Work  Pro¬ 
gram  the  following: 

Hesvarch  Trips  to  Stores  in  l  ari- 
ous  Sections  of  the  Country:  Based 
on  ])revious  exiierience.  we  believe 
that  such  visits  to  stores — getting 
out  to  see  memliers  on  their  home 
grounds — could  he  of  tremeiiflous 
va’ue  in  dfiing  a  sound,  practical 
job  along  the  lines  favored  by  the 
mcmher.ship. 

*  *  ♦ 

With  1938  the  kind  of  a  year  it 
promises  to  he.  we  believe  one  of  the 
most  hel])ful  things  the  Sales  Pro¬ 
motion  Division  can  do  is  to  tackle 
intensively  the  recf)mmendation  of 
Paul  Hollister  at  the  recent  Conven¬ 
tion  :  “To  Make  a  Study  of  Every 
CiKst-Fartor  of  Retail  Sales  Pro¬ 
motion  as  we  aim  at  a  reduction  in 
19.18  in  sales  promotion  percentage.” 
We  have  already  been  working  upon 
this  proposition,  and  we  have  in 
mind  preparing  a  quick-to-get-at  re¬ 
port  that  could  he  of  definite  value 
to  every  memlx?r. 


Analysis  of  1937’.s  Publicity  Ex¬ 
penses  would  Ik*  included  in  the 
1938  W'^ork  Program,  as  has  lieen 
done  in  other  years.  In  1937  we  in¬ 
corporated  the  analysis  in  our  pub¬ 
lication  ‘‘A  New  Concejit  of  Retail 
Sales  Promotion,”  and  it  may  Ik*  that 
we  shall  get  another  inspiration  that 
would  make  the  .Analysis  more  Vcalu- 
ahle  than  when  it  sinqily  Ikcoiucs 
another  annual  re|)ort. 

■If.  *  * 

The  Retailer's  Calendar  and 
Promotional  Guide  for  1939:  This 
would  Ik  the,  fourth  such  jnthlica- 
tion  issued  by  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  .A. 
.Sales  Promotion  Division — a  inih- 
h’cation  that  has  made  a  tremenrlons 
hit  with  the  memlH*rshi]).  because  it 
hcl])s  them  do  a  more  intelligent 
sales  promotion  job  than  they  could 
('o  without  it.  The  task  of  finding 
something  different  from  year  to 
vear — that  is.  some  vital  new  angle 
like  the  “Creative  Thinking”  theme 
in  the  1938  Calendar — becomes  in¬ 
creasingly  difficult.  However,  the 
whole  effort  has  proved  so  worth¬ 
while  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
membership  —  as  enthusiastically 
voiced  by  manv,  many  members — 
that  it  becomes  a  major  item  in  onr 
19.18  Work  Program.  .As  was  the 
case  in  1937.  we  would  “time”  this 
effort  to  reach  the  stores  early 
'  nongh  to  help  them  in  planning  for 
Christmas  19.38  as  well  as  to  hel]) 
t-*em  do  advance  tilanning  for  the 
early  months  of  19,39. 

*  *  * 

While  our  ideas  of  course  are  not 
as  yet  definitely  developed,  we  woulcl 
attempt  as  part  of  onr  19.38  Work 
Program  to  offer  the  membership 
further  guidance  along  the  follow¬ 
ing  lines  :  Internal  Store  Promotion 
.  .  .  Window  Display  .  .  .  The 
Matter  of  “Follotcinf’  Throufth"  on 
sales  promotion  efforts  .  .  .  Sales 
Planning  .  .  .  Developing  a  Worth¬ 
while  Public  Relations  Program 
.  .  .  Tjcarning  More  About  IF  hat  the 
Customer  Really  Wants.  We  made 


definite  progress  with  stores  along 
some  of  these  fronts  in  1937,  and 
we  feel  sure  stores  generally  will 
welcome  further  helj)  concerning 
them  in  1938. 

*  *  * 

A'^ery  imiKtrtant  in  our  1938  W’ork 
Program  is  the  matter  of  Preparing 
the  Program  of  the  Sales  Promo¬ 
tion  Sessions  at  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  Con¬ 
ventions.  We  added  considerable 
work  to  our  usual  preparations  this 
jia.st  Convention  hy  making  sure  that 
cut-and-dried  sjKeches  were  dis¬ 
pensed  with  in  favor  of  “dramatized” 
presentations,  and  the  plan  proved 
so  successful  at  our  Sales  Promo¬ 
tion  Sessions  that  already  a  demand 
for  a  repetition  of  it  has  sprung  up 
for  the  next  Convention.  Such  hand¬ 
ling  had  the  effect  during  the  recent 
Convention  of  greatly  improving  the 
content  of  the  .siK*eches — and  so  it 
is  well  worth  while. 

*  *  * 

•Another  matter  that  is  gaining  in 
imi)ortance,  and  will  therefore  re- 
rptire  more  of  our  time  in  the  future, 
is  the  Retail  Packaging  Competi¬ 
tion  and  Exhibit.  We  held  our  third 
such  competition  this  year — and  the 
numher  of  packages  submitted  by 
stores  was  four  times  greater  than 
during  the  previous  competition. 

*  *  * 

Retail  Sales  Promotion  Section 
of  The  Bulletin  .  .  .  Considerable 
time  will  he  needed  to  pretxire  the 
right  kind  of  material  for  this 
monthly  distribution. 

*  *  * 

Conducting  the  Reference  File 
and  Loan  Library  Service  .  .  .  This 
activitv  includes  the  prejiaration  of 
l>ortfolios  on  a  wide  range  of  promo¬ 
tional  subjects,  this  information  be¬ 
ing  loaned  to  members  on  request. 

*  *  * 

Personal  Interviews  with  Mem¬ 
bers  and  Others  .  .  .Discussing 

members’  jirohlems  with  them  and 
endeavoring  to  make  constructive 
recommendations. 
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Reduced  Duty  Rates  on  Some 
Czechoslovakian  Imports 

By  T.  L.  BLANKE, 

Manager,  Merchandising  Division,  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 


An  U  M  B  E  R  of  important 
changes  in  the  rates  of  duty 
make  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreement  between  the  United 
States  and  Czechoslovakia,  which 
becomes  provisionally  effective  on 
April  16,  1938,  of  very  considerable 
interest  to  meml)er  stores,  especially 
since  any  reduced  rates  of  duty 
granted  to  Czechoslovakia  are  also 
given  to  all  other  countries  except 
Germany.  The  agreement  continues 
in  force  for  one  year  and  indefinite¬ 
ly  after  that  date.  Six  months’  no¬ 
tice  of  termination  is  required  by 
either  country. 

What  the  effect  on  prices  in  this 
country  will  he,  it  is,  of  course,  too 
early  to  determine.  Retailers  will 
want  to  keep  themselves  informed 
by  following  the  reports  that  will 
be  published  in  The  Bulletin  of 
other  reciprocal  agreements  that 
may  affect  the  retail  buying  and  sell¬ 
ing  price  situation.  Hearings  on  a 
very  important  reciprocal  trade 
agreement  with  the  United  Kingdom 
are  now  in  progress  in  Wa.shington 
before  the  Committee  for  Recipro¬ 
city  Information,  and  will  be  report¬ 
ed  upon  as  soon  as  an  agreement 
has  been  reached. 

I'he  mo.st  discussed  item  in  the 
new  Czechoslovakian  trade  pact  is 
shoes,  of  which  $2,646,000  were  im- 
|)orted  from  there  last  year,  and  on 
10%  of  which  the  duty  has  been  re¬ 
duced.  The  agreement  further  pro¬ 
vides  that  imports  be  limited  to 
1%%  of  our  annual  average  ])ro- 
duction  over  the  last  five  years,  and 
the  United  States  reserves  the  right 
to  increase  the  duties  on  shoes  if 
imjiorts  exceed  this  percentage. 

Other  important  items  on  which 
rates  of  duty  have  been  reduced  on 
im]X)rts  are:  cotton  gloves,  leather 
glows.  ho]is,  glassware  (blown  or 
colored),  flax  manufactures,  imita¬ 
tions  of  precious  stones,  beaded 
liandbags  and  ]>lates,  linen  napkins, 
linen  and  cotton  table  damask,  but¬ 
tons,  and  china  or  porcelain  sanitary 
ware. 

The  accompanying  table  lists  com¬ 
modities  on  which  tariff  benefits 
have  been  granted  to  Czechoslovakia 
on  imports  into  the  United  States 


and  which  are  of  particular  interest  posed  of  cotton  or  other  fibers,  the 
to  retail  stores.  Wherever  reference  regulations  apply  to  articles  made 
is  made  in  the  tables  to  items  com-  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  that  fiber. 


Articles  of  Interest  to  Department  Stores  .Affected  by 
Czechoslovakian  Trade  Agreement. 


Old  Rate 

C omnwdity  of  Duty 

Sanitary  ware  (China,  Porcelain,  or  other  vitri¬ 
fied  wares) 

Plain  white  .  60% 

Colored  or  ornamented .  70% 

Bottles,  jars,  etc.,  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of 

glass,  holding  over  one  pint . . .  1^  per  lb 

Illuminating  glassware  and  parts,  wholly  or  in 
chief  value  of  glass 

Prisms  and  chandeliers .  60% 

Chimneys  .  55% 

Globes  and  shades  .  70% 

Wall  brackets,  etc .  60% 

Others  .  60% 

Unfilled  bottles,  hand  made  (glass)  for  perfume 

or  other  toilet  preparations  . . .  75% 

Glassware,  blown  or  colored  (table  and  kitchen 

articles  and  utensils)  .  60% 

Pressed  glass  tableware,  polished  (table  and 

kitchen  articles  and  utensils)  .  50% 

Table  and  kitchen  utensils: 

Enameled  utensils  (composed  of  iron  or  steel 

and  enameled  with  vitreous  glasses) .  5^  lb. 

and  15% 

Meat  and  food  choppers  (wholly  or  in  chief 

value  of  base  metal)  .  40% 

Buckles  of  base  metal  (valued  at  not  more  than 

20(1  per  100)  .  5<  per  100 

and  20% 

Snap  fasteners,  except  sew-on  (valued  at  not 
more  than  $1.66?4  per  100)  : 

Not  mounted  on  tape .  55% 

Mounted  on  tape .  60% 

Metal  buttons,  embossed  .  45% 

Safety  pins  (not  commonly  known  as  jewelry)  35% 

1  fops,  30^  or  more  per  pound .  24(t  lb. 

I.upulin  .  $1.50  lb. 

Cotton  table  damask,  75^  or  mere  per  pound. . .  30% 

Jacquard  cotton  towels,  W  or  more  each .  40% 

Warp-knit  gloves  and  mittens  valued  at  $1.50 
or  more  per  dozen  pairs  (cotton  or  other 

vegetable  fiber)  .  60% 

Table  damask  of  flax,  not  over  130  threads  to 

the  square  inch .  45% 

Napkins  of  flax,  not  over  130  threads  to  the 

square  inch  .  55%  or  40% 

Manufactures  of  flax,  not  specially  provided  for  40% 

Chenille  .\xminster  carpets,  rugs  and  mats _  60% 

Wilton  carpets,  rugs  and  mats,  valued  at  not 

more  than  40^  per  square  foot .  40% 

Rayon  gloves  and  mittens,  knit  or  crocheted, 

valued  at  $1.50  or  more  per  dozen  pair .  45^  lb. 

and  65% 

Spangles  and  beads,  not  specially  provided  for. .  35% 

Beads  in  imitation  of  precious  or  semi-precious 

stones,  not  specially  provided  for .  45% 

Ladies’  handbags  made  of  beads  or  spangles _  60% 

Buttons,  not  specially  provided  for : 

Galalith  (casein),  60^  or  more  per  gross..  45% 

Wood,  or  not  specially  provided  for .  45% 

Glass  .  45% 

Fur  felt  hats,  caps,  bonnets,  hoods  (women’s 
and  girls’),  untrimmed;  velour,  suede,  or  soleil  $5  to  $7 
.  per  dozen 

(Coutmticd  oil  page  54)  and  25% 


New  Rate 
of  Duty 


30% 

35% 


y2f  per  lb. 


30% 

30% 

45% 

30% 

40% 


37^2% 

50% 

25% 

5^  lb. 
and  15% 

30% 

per  100 
and  10% 


307c 
35% 
35% 
30% 
18^  lb. 
75^  lb. 
2(K/o 
30% 


50% 

30% 

30% 

30% 

40% 

40% 

45^  lb. 
and  50^^o 
20% 

25% 

40% 

35% 

35% 

25% 

45% 
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ACCOUNTING  AND  BOOKKEEPING  MACHINES 


Effect  Economies  ™e  Accounting  Department 


There  is  a  complete  line  of  National 
Accounting  and  Bookkeeping  Ma¬ 
chines  built  to  meet  the  specific 
requirements  of  department  store 
accounting. 

There  are  machines  for  handling 
—  quickly  and  economically  —  all 
types  of  accounts-receivable  work:  30- 
day  accounts,  "layaways,”  club  plans, 
budget  plans,  "will-calls,”  C.O.D.S, 
and  contract  accounts.  Machines 
for  the  writing  and  signing  of  pay¬ 
roll,  dividend,  and  accounts-payable 


checks.  And  still  others  for  control-  who  are  c< 
ling  the  receipt  of  money  at  the  pay-  ment  stor( 

bill  desk,  and  the  disbursement  of  will  be  gla< 

money  at  the  refund  desk.  with  you 

The  National  Cash  Register  Com-  wire  or  let 
pany  has  a  staff  of  competent  men  to  you  witi 

"o/MtUmal  Godh 

DAYTON,  OHIO  < 

Cath  Regisleri  •  Typewriting-Bookkeeping  Machines 

•  Analysis  Machines  •  Bank-Bookkeeping  Machines  • 
Check-Writing  and  Signing  Machines  •  Posting  Machines 


who  are  constantly  studying  depart¬ 
ment  store  problems.  One  of  them 
will  be  glad  to  discuss  these  problems 
with  you  and  make  suggestions.  A 
wire  or  letter  will  bring  this  service 
to  you  without  cost  or  obligation. 


«  Postage  Meter  Machines 

Accounting  Machine  Desks  • 
•  Correct  Posture  Chairs 


c/Patlonal 


a- 


t 


TrPfWAITING- 
BOOKKEEPING 
MACHINES 
This  National 
Typewriting- 


machine  was  de> 
veloped  for  the 
"Accounts  Receivable'*  De* 
partment,  but  U  also  par* 
tkularly  well  adapted  for 
'Accounts  Payable'*  and 
other  departments.  It  can 
be  furnished  for  either  the 
Unit  or  Dual  systems. 


POSTING  MACHINES  —  Adapted  for  economical,  quick,  accurate  ser¬ 
vice  in  "Deferred  Payment,**  "Layaway,**  and  other  departments.  Posts 
the  account  card  and  customer's  receipt  book,  certifies  the  posting 
medium  and  makes  a  continuous  journal  record  of  transactions  —  all 
four  records  in  one  operation. 


I.  •  •  •  H  n ,  >  , 


4-'-  ^ 


CHECK-WRITING  AND  SIGNING  MACHINES  -  The  National  Check- 
Writing  and  Signing  Machine  writes  and  "signs**  payroll  checks,  dividend 
checks,  accounts  payable,  etc.,  all  in  one  operation.  At  the  same  time  it 
accumulates  locked  totals  of  individual  records,  disbursements,  deductions, 
etc.  A  great  time  and  money  saver  on  many  applications.  It  is  recognized 
by  all  leading  surety  companies. 


ANALTSIS  AND  DISTRIBUTION  MACHINE -This  National  Analysis 
and  Distribution  Machine  is  intended  especially  for  a  quick  and  accu¬ 
rate  analysis  of  sales  by  departments,  C.O.D.  transactions,  purchases, 
payroll,  remittances,  etc.,  or  wherever  numerous  totals  and  distribution 
are  required.  It  eliminates  pre-sorting  and  many  other  costly  and  time- 
consuming  operations. 
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Rhinestone  handbags,  valued  above  20#  but  not 

above  $5.00  per  dozen  .  1#  each  and  3/5#  each  and 

per  doz.  for  each  3/10#  per  doz.  for 
1#  the  value  ex-  each  1#  the  value 
ceeds  20#  per  doz.  exceeds  20#  t)er 


and  50% 

doz.,  and  25% 

Buckles,  20#  to  $5.00  per  dozen,  metal  other  than 

gold  or  platinum  . 

1#  each  and  3/5# 

pj#  each  and 

ner  doz.  for  each 

3/10#  per  doz.  for 

1#  the  value  ex- 

each  1#  the  value 

ceeds  20#  per  doz. 

exceeds  20#  per 

and  50% 

doz.,  and  25% 

Imitation  precious  and  semi-precious  stones: 

Cut  or  faceted  . 

20% 

10%. 

Not  cut  or  faceted,  includinjt  opaque . 

60% 

30% 

Footwear,  leather : 

McKay  sewed  . 

30% 

20% 

Molded  soles  . 

20% 

10%- 

Other,  except  welt,  turned,  and  moccasins . . 

20% 

20% 

Fabric  uppers,  leather  soles  . 

35% 

25% 

Women’s  and  children’s  leather  gloves,  machine 

seamed,  not  lined  or  trimmed  with  fur : 

Overseamed  . 

$5.50  doz.. 

$5.00  doz.. 

50%  min. 

50%  min. 

Other  than  overseamed  . 

$6.50  doz.. 

$6.00  doz.. 

50%  min. 

50%  min. 

Extra  for  each  inch  over  12  inches . 

50#  doz.  prs. 

25%  doz.  prs. 

Rosaries,  not  over  $1.25  per  dozen . 

Pencils  of  paper,  wood,  etc.,  filled  with  lead  or 

15% 

10%. 

other  material  . 

50#  gross 

50#  gross 

and  30% 

and  15% 

Brass  wind  instruments . 

40%. 

40%r 

Additional  Powers  of  F.  T.  C. 

(Continued  jroni  page  22) 


Inilletin  was  is.sticd  the  United 
States  Sitprenie  Court  has  handed 
d(*wn  a  decision  which  ap]x*ars  to 
reverse  the  heretofore  existing  opin¬ 
ions,  and  indicates  that  advertising, 
per  sc,  is  not  an  act  in  interstate 
commerce. 

Mr.  Ju.stice  Stone,  delivering  the 
o])inion  of  the  Court  in  the  matter 
of  W'estern  Livestock  vs.  Bureau  of 
Kevenue,  et  al,  made  the  following 
statement : 

“.  .  .  the  business  of  prepar¬ 
ing,  printing,  puhlishing  maga¬ 
zine  advertising  is  peculiarly 
local  and  distinct  from  its  cir¬ 
culation  whether  or  not  that 
circulation  he  in  interstate  com¬ 
merce.” 

The  Court  likewise  in  this  case 
distinguished  between  broadcasting, 
which  had  been  held  by  the  Courts 
to  be  in  interstate  commerce,  and 
advertising,  and  indicated  in  several 
ways  that  a<lvertising  itself  was  not 
an  act  in  interstate  commerce. 

Jurisdiction  in  Advertising 

It  would  apt^ear  from  this  decision 
that  the  Commission  has  no  jurisdic¬ 
tion  over  advertising  itself,  but  only 
over  interstate  sales  of  the  items  ad¬ 
vertised.  If  any  retailer,  for  exam¬ 
ine,  uses  deceptive  advertising  and 
is  so  located  that  he  does  not  usually 
and  will  refuse  to  ship  any  merchan¬ 
dise  in  interstate  commerce,  there  is 
very  little  question"*  but  what  the 


Federal  Trade  Commission  would 
have  absolutely  no  juri.sdiction  what¬ 
ever  over  his  advertising,  even 
though  the  newspai)er  in  which  he 
aflvertised  might  have  some  circula¬ 
tion  in  interstate  commerce.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  would  probably  have  juris¬ 
diction  over  the  sales  resulting  from 
deceptive  advertising  of  practically 
every  large  retailer  who  was  so  situ¬ 
ated  that  his  merchandise  would 
almost  necessarily  cross  state  lines, 
even  though  in  a  very  small  propor¬ 
tion  to  his  total  sales. 

In  New  York,  for  example,  if  a 
store  engaged  in  misrepresentation 
in  advertising,  or  in  advertising 
which  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  believed  to  be  deceptive,  and  in 
his  normal  cour.se  of  business  jiart 
of  the  merchandise  advertised  found 
its  way  into  New  Jersey  or  Connec¬ 
ticut,  or  any  other  state,  the  delivery 
of  that  merchandise  in  these  other 
states  would  subject  the  advertiser 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion.  Whereas  if  that  very  same  ad 
ai)peared  in  a  local  paper  in  Wilkes- 
Barre,  Pa.,  for  example,  and  the  re¬ 
tailer  in  Wilkes-Barre  shipped  none 
of  the  merchandise  in  interstate 
commerce,  and  probably  very  few 
of  the  merchants  there  do,  then  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  would 
have  no  jurisdiction  over  the  adver¬ 
tising. 

It  is.  therefore,  quite  apparent 


that  under  the  provision  of  this  .\ct 
the  Fetleral  Trade  Commission  will 
have  very  limited  jurisdiction  over 
the  advertising  of  the  vast  majority 
of  retailers  in  the  United  States.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  no  retailers  will 
take  advantage  of  this  fact  by  not 
cleaning  up  their  advertising  and 
complying  with  the  spirit  of  the 
amended  Act. 

There  is  a  grave  question,  how¬ 
ever,  as  to  whether  or  not  retailers 
who  are  actually  without  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  Commission  should 
refrain  from  asserting  that  fact. 

The  last  major  amendment  under 
the  Act  and  one  of  paramount  im- 
IKjrtance  is  Section  12(a)  which 
makes  it  a  misdemeanor  for  anyone 
to  “disseininate  or  cause  to  be  dis¬ 
seminated  any  false  advertising  by 
United  States  mail  or  in  commerce 
by  any  means  for  the  purpose  of  in¬ 
ducing  or  7eliicli  is  likely  to  induce, 
directly  or  indirectly,  the  purchase 
of  food,  drugs,  devices  or  cosmetics 
when  the  commodity  advertised  may 
be  injurious  to  health  because  of  re¬ 
sults  from  u.se  under  conditions  pre¬ 
scribed  in  the  advertisement  thereof 
or  if  such  violation  is  with  intent  to 
defraud  or  mislead.” 

X'iolatiou  of  this  section  is  punish¬ 
able  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$5, (XX)  or  by  imprisonment  of  not 
more  than  six  months,  or  by  both, 
for  a  first  violation,  and  by  a  fine  of 
not  more  than  $10,000  or  by  im- 
])risonment  of  not  more  than  one 
year,  or  both,  for  a  second  violation. 

Alleged  violations  are  to  he  re- 
l)orted  to  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States  for  appro])riate 
action. 

Under  this  section  12(a)  there 
are  three  inq)ortant  jKiints  to  be 
considered.  The  fir.st  is  the  meaning 
of  the  language  of  this  i)rovision 
which  makes  it  unlawful  to  engage 
in  any  false  advertising  which  is 
“likely  to  induce,  directly  or  indi¬ 
rectly,  the  sale  by  retailers  of  food, 
drugs,  devices  or  cosmetics.” 

To  a  great  extent,  local  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  appears  to  be  eliminated 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  -Xct. 
Probably  less  than  of  retail  ad- 
v'ertising  is  engaged  in  for  the  pur- 
jx)se  of  selling  or  inducing  sales  in 
inter.state  commerce  or  actually  re¬ 
sults  in  such  sales.  It  would  appear 
that  only  those  retailers  are  under 
the  juri.sdiction  of  the  .\ct  who  are 
so  located  geogra])hically  as  to  en¬ 
joy  a  proportion  of  interstate  busi¬ 
ness  simply  because  the  normal  re¬ 
tail  area  of  operation  includes  dis¬ 
tricts  in  states  other  than  the  state 
in  which  the  retailer  is  located. 
(Continued  on  page  56) 
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TWO  HANDS  SPAN  THE  ENTIRE  KEY 

^  ^  ^ 

_®|(P.',ii ''^  #  f  fe « 


statement  of  account 


MBS  MARY  ^«S 
234  57TH  AV£ 
4NYRHERE.  U*S- 


Sf 


shirt 

OLOVS 
sHoes 
SUIT 
TAX 
UNOWR 
M£AT 
COAT 
BAG 
CROC 
CASH 
RtT‘0 
1  TIE 
'  HAT 
1 

I  DRESS 


110.1.3 


Burroughs 

NEW  TYPEWRITER  BOOKKEEPING  MACHINE 


KEYBOARD 


ELIMINATES  NEEDLESS  MOTIONS 

One-word  descriptions  most  com¬ 
monly  appearing  in  department 
store  statements  are  typed  with  one 
stroke.  It’s  that  easy!  The  result 
is  a  neater  bill,  less  misspelling. 

This  one  feature  alone  eliminates 
thousands  of  motions  in  the  course 
of  a  day’s  work,  making  it  easy  to 
get  greater  production  with  less 
operator  fatigue. 

See  for  yourself  how  this  and 
other  new  Burroughs  features  can 


The  typinji  and  computing  keyboards  are  in  one  convenient,  com¬ 
pact  unit.  There  is  no  arm  movement  between  keyboards;  no  change 
of  pace  between  typing  and  computing;  no  interruption  in  the 
operating  rhythm.  Figuring  is  done  with  adding  machine  speed. 


help  speed  up  and  simplify  your 
billing.  For  complete  information, 
telephone  the  local  Burroughs  office. 


BURROUGHS  ADDING  MACHINE  COMPANY  •  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 
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Second,  what  is  meant  by  the 
words  “false  advertising”?  As  de¬ 
fined  by  the  Act  false  advertising 
means  an  advertisement  other  than 
laljeling  which  is  misleading  in  a 
material  respect.  Further,  and  of 
paramount  importance,  is  the  pro¬ 
vision  that  in  addition  to  statements 
actually  made  there  shall  he  taken 
into  consideration,  in  determining 
whether  or  not  advertising  is  false, 
“the  extent  to  which  the  advertise¬ 
ment  jails  to  reveal  facts  material  in 
the  light  of  such  representations  or 
material  until  respect  to  conse¬ 
quences  which  may  result  from  the 
use  of  the  commodity  to  which  such 
advertisement  relates  under  condi¬ 
tions  prescribed  in  such  advertise¬ 
ment  or  under  conditions  which  arc 
customary  or  usual.”  In  order  to 
understand  this  jirovision  recourse  is 
had  to  the  debate  in  Congress  with 
regard  thereto.  The  statements 
made  would  indicate  that  the  pri¬ 
mary  purjxjse  of  this  provision  was 
to  prevent  the  advertising  of  all 
types  of  fake  nostrums  and  to  com- 
|iel  advertisers  to  affirmatively  indi¬ 
cate  any  injurious  substance  which 
may  he  contained  in  the  food,  drugs, 
or  cosmetics  advertised.  The  sub¬ 
stances  mitst  be  injurious  per  sc, 
and  not  only  to  an  individual  who 
may  be  particularly  sensitive  to  a 
particular  ingredient.  Further  pro¬ 
tection  is  granted  to  the  advertiser 
in  that  consideration  must  be  given 
as  to  whether  or  not  the  advertised 
product  was  used  for  the  purpo.se 
advertised.  In  other  words,  if  a 
product  is  sold  for  local  application 
only  and  someone  takes  it  internally 
with  fatal  results,  this  would  not  be 
considered  a  misre^iresentation. 

Failure  to  disclo.se  facts  which 
may  be  false  advertising  under  the 
specific  provisions  of  Section  12(a) 
is  not  necessarily  applicable  to  Sec¬ 
tion  5  as  this  provision  was  deliber¬ 
ately  intended,  evidently,  to  refer 
solely  to  food,  drugs,  devices  and 
cosmetics.  During  the  debate  in  the 
Senate  on  this  point  the  sponsor  of 
the  bill.  Senator  Wheeler,  stated 
time  and  time  again  that  it  was 
necessary  to  have  a  definite  pro¬ 
vision  of  law  with  reference  to  food, 
drugs  and  cosmetics  “because  those 
articles  that  are  injurious  to  the 
health  of  a  person  must  be  distin¬ 
guished  from  those  which  are  in¬ 
jurious  only  to  their  pocketlx>oks. 
Therefore,  a  definite  rule  is  neces¬ 
sary.”  And  in  another  section  of 
the  debate  when  asked  by  Senator 
Copeland  why  the  provisions  of 
12(a)  were  not  made  applicable  to 
all  commodities.  Senator  Wheeler 
answered.  “In  one  section  we  are 


dealing  with  the  health  of  persons 
and  consequently  a  definite  rule  has 
been  adopted.” 

Third,  what  construction  will  be 
placed  upon  the  provision  that  false 
advertising  of  food,  drugs,  devices 
and  cosmetics  is  a  misdemeanor 
when  done  with  “intention  to  de¬ 
fraud  or  mislead”/  This  ])rovision 
is  probably  the  most  uncertain  of  all 
and  there  is  not  very  much  in  the 
debate  which  will  help  in  answering 
this  question.  Naturally  every  false 
statement  in  an  advertisement  is  de¬ 
liberately  made  with  the  intent  to 
deceive,  if  not  to  actually  defraud, 
and  in  all  i)robabilities  the  degree 
to  which  deception  is  engaged  in  will 
determine  w’hether  or  not  the  Com¬ 
mission  will  attempt  to  j)rosecute 
under  the  civil  provision  or  the 
criminal  provision  of  the  Act.  A.11 
so-called  “glamour”  advertising  is 
done  w'ith  the  intent,  undoubtedly, 
to  deceive  the  prosjK*ctive  imrchaser 
into  believing  that  the  use  of  such 
advertised  prcxlucts  will  accomplish 
certain  things  in  the  way  of  promot¬ 
ing  beauty  and  hygiene,  but  the  ex¬ 


tent  to  which  this  is  ordinarily  be¬ 
lieved  would  prolxibly  have  some 
bearing  on  the  matter.  It  has  often 
been  stated  that  laws  of  this  tyi)e 
were  intended  to  protect,  not  tlie 
most  intelligent,  but  jx'ople  of  lesser 
intelligence. 

Retailers,  under  the  law,  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  false  advertising  even 
though  they  merely  repeat  the  claims 
of  the  producer  or  if  they  distribute 
through  the  United  States  mails  or 
otherwise  in  interstate  commerce 
circulars  or  printed  matter  suijplied 
to  them  by  the  producers  which  con¬ 
tain  false  statements.  Retailers  who 
do  engage  in  interstate  commerce 
should  be  very  careful  to  finest  ion 
any  statements  made  by  the  produc¬ 
ers  of  these  products  which  state¬ 
ments  appear  to  be  unreasonable  or 
questionable  in  the  light  of  common 
knowledge. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that 
all  orders  of  the  Commission  issued 
prior  to  March  21.  1938  hecome 
“final”  60  days  after  the  .said  date 
unless  appealed  from  within  such 
60  days. 


Promoting  Your  Community 

(^Continued  from  page  36) 


probably  lx*  glad  to  cof)]x‘rate  with 
you  if  you  invite  them.  Kiu)wing 
that  they  can  expect  an  unusually 
large  number  of  people  in  the  shop¬ 
ping  district  during  those  days,  they 
should  be  glad  to  prepare  special 
menus  for  luncheon  and  suppers. 
The  hotels  could  also  make  free  rest 
rooms  available  to  shoppers  from 
other  towns.  It  is  gf)od  publicity. 

You  will  want  to  arrange  with 
the  garages,  too,  so  that  they  offer 
reduced  parking  rates.  .And  with  the 
movies,  to  extend  their  matinee 
prices  to  the  evening  hours.  In  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  numlx-r  of  people 
you  are  going  to  bring  to  town,  they 
will  probably  be  glad  to  do  this. 

I  have  suggested  a  numher  of  or¬ 
ganizations  from  whom  you  can 
logically  expect  cooperation — news- 
))a])ers.  transportation  companies, 
garages,  taxis,  hotels,  restaurants, 
dairies — and  I  have  barely  scratched 
the  surface.  Have  you  asked  your 
local  women’s  clubs.  Scout  troops, 
and  civic  organizations  to  cooperate  ? 
Give  them  a  chance  to  tie  in  with 
your  promotion,  and  they  can  do 
much  to  help  you  make  it  a  success. 

•Above  all  else,  do  it  in  a  big  way 
— wholeheartedly — and  expect  big 
results.  Then  the  big  results  will 
follow  as  surely  as  night  follows  day. 
The  results  depend,  as  I  have  told 
you.  upon  the  kind  of  cooperation 


you  yourselves  put  into  the  job.  In 
Des  Moines,  it  was  found  that  on 
days  when  coojierative  promotions 
were  staged,  merchants  could  ex¬ 
pect  from  two  and  one-half  to  four 
times  a  normal  day’s  business,  at  a 
cost  of  considerably  less  than  3  per 
cent.  In  Chicago,  a  “State  Street 
Day”  doubled  the  normal  volume  of 
business  in  the  cooperating  stores. 
In  Pittsburgh,  a  three-day  coopera¬ 
tive  promotion  brt)ught  a  35%  in¬ 
crease  in  business  for  the  week  in 
which  the  promotion  occurred. 
Smaller  communities  show  just  as 
good  results  as  large  ones. 

Aside  from  its  effect  on  business, 
your  cooperative  promotion,  if  you 
do  a  good  job  of  it.  will  accomplish 
two  tilings  of  lasting  benefit  to  your 
community.  It  will  help  sell  Stam¬ 
ford  more  strongly  to  the  people  in 
Stamford.  .And  each  of  you  will 
derive  good  from  working  coopera¬ 
tively  with  one  another  for  your 
common  good. 

Once  you  have  had  ex|ierience  in 
working  together,  you  will  find 
many  ways  in  which  it  will  pay  you 
to  coojierate  in  solving  your  common 
problems.  Returns,  gift  wrapping, 
special  services  to  customers — ^these 
are  the  concern  of  the  community, 
as  well  as  of  the  individual  store. 
It  takes  community  action  to  solve 
such  problems  quickly  and  cheaply. 
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In  New  York  City  and  Brooklyn 

10  OF  THE  16 

LARGEST  DEPARTMENT  STORES 
ARE  INSURED  BY  ONE  COMPANY 


c-  ^ 


WHY? 


LIBERTY  MUTUAL  safety  engineers  go  into  ac¬ 
tion  on  the  scene— to  prevent  accidents  before 
they  happen— to  reduce  insurance  costs. 


Accidents  don’t  happen. 

.  They’re  caused.  With  this 
fact  ever  in  mind,  Liberty  Mutual 
safety  engineers  strike  at  the 
source  of-  ha'/.ards  immediately, 
using  corrective  measures  at  once, 

Preventing  accidents  before  they 
appen,  saving  money,  preserv¬ 
ing  customer  good  will. 

Liberty  Mutual  safety  engi¬ 
neers  know  how  to  apply  their 
technical  knowledge — their  ex¬ 
perience  in  department  stores — 
to  your  individual  problems. 
They  know  and  act  upon  the 
hazards  of  stairways,  elevators, 
displays,  trimmings,  and  demon¬ 
strations.  rhey  operate  as  a  unit 


of  your  organization. 

\Ve  believe  our  Specialized 
Service  for  store  owners  is  unique. 
It  has  proved  its  ability  to  save 
our  policyholders  money.  Other 
important  factors  responsible  for 
Liberty  Mutual’s  rise  to  leader¬ 
ship  in  the  Compensation  and 
Liability  fields  are:  Careful  un¬ 
derwriting,  prompt  investigation 
of  claims,  and  uninterrupted  cash 
dividends  totaling  more  than 
$60,000,000  to  our  jxjlicyholders. 

Write  us  today  on  your  busi¬ 
ness  letterhead.  With  facts  and 
figures  we  will  show  you  how  you 
can  save  money  on  your  Compen¬ 
sation  and  Liability  Insurance. 


I  ^^^CIALIZBD 
I  SERVICE 

I  5  Profits  for 

I  department  Stores 

I  during  your  tnsLr*" 

/  ««dyyouraccidcn,  " 

I  history, 

^"commendation,  safety 

ehminating  third-party'? 

misunderstandings^  ^ 

L  Experience  — 

Jong  experience 

store  accident  nmKi  ‘^^Partment  I 
■'“ur  disposal  In  , at 

cut  losses  eZ’  '’^'P  I 

ante  costs.  ^““ce  insur-  I 

^Ptcial  Study~.\  ■ 


libertyBmutual 

INSURANCE^^^COMPANY 

Home  Ojjne:  1'5  Htrkelev  Street,  Boston.  Mass. 

Offices  hi  principal  cities  from  coast  to  coast 
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An  Aid  to  Expense  Reduction 

{Continued  from  page  25) 


known,  which  incur  operating  ex¬ 
penses  in  excess  of  their  gross  mar¬ 
gins  even  though  the  Gross  Mar¬ 
gin  percent  were  satisfactory. 

How  to  determine  which  transac¬ 
tions  fall  into  this  latter  category  is 
well  nigh  impossihle  without  a  spe¬ 
cial  and  minutely  detailed  study 
within  each  department.  Yet  some 
knowledge  of  average  transaction 
costs  within  a  department  on  a  func¬ 
tional  exixiiise  breakdown  is  availa¬ 
ble  to  the  store  which  desires  to 
obtain  it.  Coupling  that  available 
knowledge  with  the  readily  ascer¬ 
tainable  information  on  average  sale 
value  may  he  just  the  imiK-lling 
force  needed  to  bring  about  Ix'tter 
results  in  many  individual  situa¬ 
tions.  If  Departmental  reports  could 
l)e  developed  to  show  such  items  as 
Administrative  or  Office  expense 
and  Delivery  costs  as  well  as  (tther 
charges  on  a  transaction  basis,  de- 
l)artment  heads  might  well,  of  their 
own  initiative,  .see  the  need  for  in¬ 
creasing  the  average  sale. 

Effect  of  Raising  the 
Average  Sale 

As  an  example  of  the  effect  of  in¬ 
creasing  the  value  of  the  average 
sale,  the  following  hypothetical  case 
is  offered :  The  average  gross  sale 
in  the  typical  Department  No.  57. 


•Aprons,  House  Dresses,  and  Uni¬ 
forms,  is  about  $3.25  as  shown  in 
the  rei)ort.  This  is  reduced  on  ac¬ 
count  of  return  sales  by  about  16% 
to  about  $2.73  as  the  value  of  the 
average  net  sale.  .According  to  the 
■‘1936  Departmental  Merchandising 
and  ( )])erating  Results,”  gross  mar¬ 
gin  in  the  ty])ical  Department  No. 
57  was  about  36%  and  ojierating 
costs  alM>i't  34%  of  net  sales.  The 
average  gross  sale,  therefore,  yielded 
98.3  cents  to  jmy  92.8  cents  in  oj)- 
erating  costs,  resulting  in  a  net  jwofit 
of  5.5  cents  per  transaction. 

There  are  several  methods  which 
might  he  employed  to  raise  the  level 
of  the  average  sale: 

(1)  Greater  stress  on  qtiality 
lines 

(2)  Promotion  of  multiple- 
unit  sales  in  lower  price 
lines,  i.e.,  $1.15  ea..  3  for 
$3.25  (instead  of  $3.45) 

(3)  Better  merchandise  train¬ 
ing  of  .salespeojile 

(4)  .A  bonus  arrangement  for 
employees  based  on  their 
average  sale  value 

(5)  The  development  of  de- 
])artmental  re|x)rts  on  a 
transaction  btisis 

Assume  that  by  using  one  or 
more  of  the  above  methods  the  av¬ 


erage  gross  side  of  this  department 
increases  by  5% — from  $3.25  to 
$3.41 — what  results  may  lx‘  eXjRct- 
ed?  It  must  he  taken  for  granted 
that  no  change  in  number  of  trans¬ 
action  has  taken  place,  nor  change 
in  grf)ss  margin  i)ercentages  (al¬ 
though  the  use  of  Method  No.  2 
may  have  a  slightly  adverse  effect). 
Granting  the  .same  rate  of  sales  re¬ 
turns.  the  average  net  sale  will  I)e 
$2.81);  the  gross  margin  at  3f)'r. 
$1.03.  If  o])erating  costs  remain  at 
.14%.  the  resultant  net  iirofit  would 
be  5.7  cents  per  transaction,  enm- 
])ared  with  5.5  cents.  It  would  lx* 
more  reasonable,  however,  to  exix-ct 
that  operating  costs  jxt  transat  tion 
would  remain  constant  at  92.8  cents, 
but  assuming  a  ri.se  to  94.8  cents 
there  results  a  profit  of  8.2  cents 
per  trans;iction,  comiiared  with  5.5 
cents  on  the  basis  of  the  lower  aver¬ 
age  sale. 

Factors  in  Gross  Sale 

'I'here  are  two  major  inlluences 
which  our  present  study  reveals  as 
affecting  the  average  gross  sale 
value  of  the  store  as  a  whole: 

( 1  )  Gharacter  of  the  store  and 

its  patronage 

(2)  X’olume  of  .Annual  .Sales 

-As  a  general  rule  a  store  having 
a  high  total  .store  average  sale  will 
have  a  relatively  high  average  sale  in 
most  departments.  .Stores  having  a 
moderate  value  for  total  store  aver¬ 
age  sale  (ajiiiroximately  the  typical 
total  store  figures  previously  (piot- 
ed),  will  show  many  variations  for 
the  various  departments  from  the 
typical  de])artmental  data.  It  is 
probably  this  group  of  stores,  cater¬ 
ing  to  the  broad  middle  class,  that 
have  the  best  opiMirtunities  to  in¬ 
crease  their  total  store  average  sale 
value  by  bettering  performance  in 
those  departments  in  which  the  fig¬ 
ures  are  below  typical  experience. 

It  has  lx*en  stated  that  size  of  store 
has  an  influence  on  the  magnitude 
of  the  average  gross  .sale,  the  larger 
the  store  the  greater  usually  its  av¬ 
erage  sale.  This  is  probably  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  larger  volume  stores 
are  found  in  the  larger  cities  and 
that  the  higher  income  groups  tend 
to  live  in  larger  localities  or  to  shop 
on  major  items  in  the  “big  city 
stores.”  A’et  in  individual  cases 
smaller  stores  have  higher  average 
.sales  both  for  total  store  and  sepa¬ 
rate  departments. 

The  first  factor  mentioned  as  in¬ 
fluencing  the  value  of  the  average 
sale,  general  character  of  the  store 
and  its  patronage,  is  probably  a 
stronger  influence  than  size  of  city. 
It  is  frequently  found  that  a  smaller 


Government  Loans  May  Mean 
N.L.R.B.  Control 

Congress  has  authorized  the  Reconstruetion  Finance  Corpo¬ 
ration  to  lend  up  to  a  hillion  and  a  half  to  business  concerns 
in  need  of  capital  and  to  “puhlie  agencies.”  This  action  proh- 
ahly  has  heen  taken  partly  because  of  the  demands  of  the 
conference  of  small  business  interests  in  Washington  last  Feb¬ 
ruary.  The  RFC  has  wide  discretion  in  the  matter  of  making 
loans  from  this  fund  except  that  it  may  not  lend  to  concerns 
which  are  insolvent. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  in  connection  with  these  pro|>osed 
loans  to  business  that  bills  are  pending  in  the  House  and  the 
Senate,  H.R.  9745  and  S.  3.390  respectively,  for  the  purpose  of 
amending  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  in  such  a  way  that 
any  concern  which  had  borrowed  money  from  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment,  or  had  contracted  with  an  agency  for  the  performance 
of  work  paid  for  with  money  borrowed  from  the  government  by 
such  agency,  would  be  subject  to  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act. 

This,  we  are  informed,  would  be  expected  to  be  the  situa¬ 
tion  even  though  otherwise  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act 
would  not  apply  to  such  transactions. 
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Iru  K.  Young,  Vice-President  and  Gen¬ 
eral  Manager,  Crews -Beggs  Dry -Goods 
Co.,  Pueblo,  Colorado,  says  — 


made  during  July,  August 
and  September  was  the 
direct  result  of  our  York 
Air  Conditioning” 


“We  have  just  gone  through  a  summer  that  was  a 
fine  test  for  our  air  conditioning  equipment,’’  Mr. 
Young  states,  “and  are  glad  to  tell  you  that  the 
York  installation  came  through  with  flying  colors. 
“We  know  positively  that  the  pleasing  temperature 
increased  our  sales  volume  considerably,  for  a 
careful  check-up  made  of  our  basement  store  cus¬ 
tomers.  ..convinced  us  that  the  24-6  per  cent  gain 
made  during  July,  August  and  September,  was  the 
direct  result  of  our  York  Air  Conditioning.” 


•  I 


York  Air  Conditioning  equipment  meets 
every  department  store  demand 

You  can  have  a  central  station  system  which 
will  condition  your  entire  building.  A  unit 
system  to  condition  either  one,  or  a  number  of 
floors,  or  any  “special”  department.  There  are 
also  Yorkaire  portable  air  conditioners  suit¬ 
able  for  conditioning  small  enclosed  spaces, 
your  private  or  general  offices.  Look  in  the  clas¬ 
sified  section  of  your  phone  book  for  the  nearest 


York  Branch  or  Distributor,  or  mail  the  coupon 
direct  to  “  Headquarters.”  York  Ice  Machinery 
Corporation,  York,  Pennsylvania.  Headquarters 
Branches  and  Distributors  Throughout  the  World. 

I - 1 

I  YORK  ICE  MACHINERY  CORPORATION,  YORK,  PENNA.  j 

I  Please  see  me  about  York  Air  (Conditioning.  ■ 


Street  and  Sumher . 


City . State. 


AitAtce  /S8s 


f/oi  J^ec^oidtca/ 

AIR  CONDITIONING  ^  REFRIGERATION 


Thinking  of  Air  Conditioning?  SEE  WHAT  THEY  SAY  ABOUT  YORK 


voluirie  store  will  have  a  much 
liigher  value  for  its  average  sale  than 
the  typical  figure  for  its  volume 
group;  and  conversely,  some  larger 
stores  have  an  average  sale  value 
much  below  the  typical  experience 
of  their  volume  class. 

It  would  appear  that  in  many 
cases  if  called  upon  to  choose  be¬ 
tween  a  ])olicy  of  obtaining  greater 
volume  through  more  transactions 
on  a  lower  average  base,  or  more 
volume  through  fewer  transactions 
on  a  higher  base,  a  wise  management 
would  adojit  the  latter.  No  one 
knows  definitely  how  long  the  pres¬ 
ent  business  recession  will  continue 
nor  to  what  e.xtent  the  general  price 
level  will  decline.  We  do  know, 
however,  that  retail  prices  receded 
during  each  of  the  earlier  years  of 
the  depression  and  average  sale  val¬ 
ues  fell  co-incidentally.  So  it  be¬ 
hooves  retail  executives,  particular¬ 
ly  those  in  the  merchandising  field, 
to  adopt  and  put  into  operation  some 
policy  that  will  safeguard  the  gross 
margin  dollars  that  are  needed  to 
]xiy  operating  expense,  also  in  dol¬ 
lars.  To  wait  for  a  general  price  in¬ 
crease  to  lift  volume  is  hardly  ad¬ 
visable  and  may  prove  to  be  disas¬ 
trous. 

In  1932  Bernard  Freeman,  Direc¬ 
tor  and  Assistant  to  the  President 
of  Gimbel  Brothers,  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
made  an  exhaustive  study  to  estimate 
the  proportion  of  total  ojierating 
exjiense  that  was  affected  by  a  varia¬ 
tion  in  number  of  transactions.  His 
study  required  an  examination  of 
258  exjiense  accounts  and  indicated 
that  38.7%  of  these  v/ould  lie  affect¬ 
ed,  equivalent  to  40.9%  of  total  dol¬ 
lar  expense.  If  these  accounts  would 
be  influenced  by  a  change  in  number 
of  transactions  it  is  probably  safe  to 
say  that  an  increase  in  the  value  of 
the  average  sale  without  a  change  in 
number  of  transactions  would  leave 
these  accounts  unaffected. 

Pursuing  the  thought  further,  we 
find  that  if  total  operating  expense 


is  34%  it  is  possible  to  save  59.1% 
(100%  less  40.9%  )  of  34%  or  20%, 
on  the  increased  volume  resulting 
from  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
transactions.  When,  however,  in¬ 
creased  volume  results  from  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  value  of  the  average 
.sale,  without  affecting  the  numher  of 
transactions,  the  whole  of  the  34% 
on  the  exjianded  volume  may  be 
saved.  At  least  this  is  correct  theo¬ 
retically,  ]M)ssihly  in  practice  it  may 
be  necessary  to  make  some  addi¬ 
tional  ex]x‘nditures  in  salaries  or 
advertising,  and  in  other  incidental 
items  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the 
average  sale  value. 

Mr.  Freeman’s  investigation 
brought  out  some  interesting  facts 
relative  to  an  actual  hosiery  depart¬ 
ment  operation.  He  .showed  the  re¬ 
sults  which  might  have  been  accom¬ 
plished  by  the  department  had  the 
average  sales  value  of  $2.09  for  the 
year  1930  been  maintained  in  1931. 
.\s  it  was,  the  general  price  decline 
and.  perhaps,  other  factors  had  re¬ 
duced  the  average  sale  to  $1.70.  It 
was  assumed  in  his  calculations  that 
total  volume  was  unchanged  but  the 
number  of  transactions  had  declined 
as  the  average  sales  value  rose.  Ad- 
jirsting  only  those  expense  accounts 
which  would  decline  as  a  result  of 
fewer  transactions  the  total  operat¬ 
ing  cost  declined  4%,  or  1%  of 
sales.  Bear  in  mind  this  analysis 
covered  the  hosiery  department,  a 
low  cost  operation  generally,  and  in 
this  case  having  a  total  expense  in 
1931  of  23.19%.  Net  profit,  under 
such  circumstances,  improved  17% 
in  dollars ;  and,  after  all.  it  takes  dol¬ 
lars  to  pay  dividends  and  tonuses 
to  executives,  not  only  percentage 
figures. 

Factors  That  Depress  the 
Average  Sale 

Perhaps  it  is  appropriate  to  dis¬ 
cuss  briefly  those  factors  which  tend 
to  decrease  the  average  sale.  They 
may  be  enumerated  as  follows : 


( 1 )  Markdowns 

(2)  Decline  in  general  prices 

(3)  Stre.ssing  of  lower  ])riced 
merchandise  in  the  desire 
or  need  for  more  volume 

(4)  Change  in  character  of 
trade 

( 5 )  Poor  training  of  .salesclerks 

(6)  .Sales  Returns  (affecting 
the  net  value  of  average 
sale) 

Accordingly,  any  program  having 
as  its  objective  an  increase  in  aver¬ 
age  sale  must,  to  obtain  maximum 
results,  develop  the  technique  for 
minimizing  the  effects  of  those  fac¬ 
tors  which  tend  to  shrink  average 
sales  values. 

To  .show  the  ai)parent  possibilities 
for  increasing  the  average  gross 
.sale,  a  special  analysis  was  matle  of 
the  data  contributed  by  four  stores, 
to  our  average  sale  study.  Each 
store  had  annual  sales  of  $5,000,000 
to  $10,000,000.  These  four  stores 
maintained  an  average  gross  sale  for 
the  total  store  within  5%  of  the  ty])i- 
cal  figure  for  the  Spring,  1937.  The 
analysis  was  made  to  determine  how 
the  average  gross  sale  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  departments  of  each  of  these 
stores  compared  with  the  typical 
department  figures,  also  for  the 
Spring  1937.  A  count  was  made  in 
each  case  of  the  number  of  depart¬ 
ments  which  developed  an  average 
gross  sale  figure  that  varied  from 
the  typical  figure  for  each  depart¬ 
ment  by  as  much  as  5%  in  either 
direction.  The  counts  were  then 
translated  into  percentages  of  the 
number  of  departments  operated  by 
the  store  (or  the  number  of  figures 
that  were  usable.)  See  Table  2. 

The  results  of  this  analysis  are 
more  than  interesting.  They  indi¬ 
cate,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of 
Store  A.  that  despite  the  fact  that 
66%  of  its  departments  lettered 
typical  average  sale  figures  by  more 
than  5%,  the  influence  of  the  de¬ 
partments  with  poor  .showings,  even 
though  they  constituted  only  15% 
in  number,  was  so  great  that  the 
total  store  average  sale  was  only 
4.4%  higher  than  typical. 

In  Store  B.  9%  of  the  depart¬ 
ments  had  a  strongly  adverse  effect, 
so  that  total  store  average  sale  did 
not  better  the  typical  figure  by  as 
much  as  5%  de.spite  the  fact  that 
75%  of  the  .stores’  departments 
showed  average  sale  values  5%  or 
more  in  excess  of  typical  values. 

Stores  C  and  D  each  had  a  larger 
]x;rcentage  of  departments  with  av¬ 
erage  sales  below  than  above  the  5% 
tolerance  from  the  typical  figures. 


Table  2 

Effect  of  Departments*  Variations  from  Typical  Departmental  Average  Gross  Sale 
Values  on  Total  Store  Average  Gross  Sale 

Total  Store  Average  Gross  Sale,  Spring  1937 — $2.29 
(Stores  with  annual  sales  $2,000,000  to  $5,000,000) 

Column  1 — Total  Store  Average  Sales — Spring,  1937 

Column  2 — Percentage  of  departments  having  an  average  sale  value  of  5% 
or  more  above  typical  departmental  figures. 

Column  3 — Percentage  of  departments  having  an  average  sale  value  of  5% 
or  more  belon’  typical  departmental  figures. 


ColA 

Col.  2. 

Col.  3 

Store  A 

$2.39 

66% 

15% 

Store  B 

2.34 

75 

9 

Store  C 

2.24 

20 

25 

Store.  D 

2.21 

28 

67 
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Famous-Barr  Co.,  St.  Louts.  First  came  two 
Escalators  installed  as  an  experiment  in  1927, 
then  five  in  1928,  two  in  1933,  and  now 
twelve  more  Otis  Escalators  for  convenient 
shopping  throughout  the  store. 


May  Company,  Los  Angeles.  Five  Escalators 
were  installed  in  1908  and  modernized  in 
1923,  five  more  were  installed  in  1929,  and 
then  six  streamline-type  Otis  Escalators 
added  in  time  for  the  1937  Christmas  season. 


G.  Fox  &  Company,  Hartford.  Two  Otis 
Elscalators  installed  in  1934  proved  so  suc¬ 
cessful  that  twelve  additional  Escalators  have 
recently  been  completed,  providing  service 
from  the  basement  to  the  seventh  floor. 


Gimbel  Bros.,  Pittsburgh.  Twenty-five 
years  of  Escalator  experience  gives  a  good 
idea  of  their  usefulness.  So  modernization 
work  in  Gimbel’s  last  year  included  the 
installation  of  twelve  new  Escalators. 
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Wrapping  and  Packing  Expense 

{Continued  from  page  41) 


the  per  cent  of  business  handled  by 
hours ;  per  cent  of  errors  discovered, 
etc. 

In  a  store  with  a  small  force  per- 
haps  the  monthly  record  .sheet  can 
be  done  away  with  and  the  envelopes 
filed  for  the  month.  However,  the 
record  sheet  will  make  a  lx*tter  per¬ 
manent  record  and  will  be  much 
easier  to  total. 

In  reviewing  the  monthly  recap, 
please  note  that  some  high  costs  may 
l)e  caused  by  lack  of  work,  whicli 
certainly  is  not  the  fault  of  the  work¬ 
er  but  may  be  fatilly  suixrvision. 
This  type  of  record  sliowing  hourly 
loadings  is  more  fair  to  the  w'orker 
and  avoids  unjust  conclusions  on 
high  individual  unit  costs. 

A  high  ratio  of  gift  wrapping  or 
packing  will  also  increase  the  indi¬ 
vidual’s  unit  cost  because  it  is  slower 
going.  Again  these  records  show 
the  facts  and  aid  in  weighting  the 
value  of  the  worker. 

After  the  work  has  been  evened 
out  so  that  all  workers  have  a  pro- 
|xjrtionate  share  in  these  slack  morn¬ 
ing  hours,  the  following  suggested 
studies  may  help  to  build  up  pro¬ 
ductive  time: 

Source  of  Morning  Production 

Some  stores  have  a  cut-off  on 
mail  and  telephone  orders  around  an 
hour  before  store  closing.  This  will 
provide  a  nest  egg  for  morning  pro¬ 
duction.  But  in  stores  that  expect 
to  clean  up  all  mail  and  telephone 
orders  the  same  day  some  study  on 
the  dispatching  may  show  that  much 
valuable  time  is  lost  in  the  morning. 
It  may  be  ]X)ssible  to  arrange  for  the 
Mail-Order  people  to  start  work  an 
hour  and  a  half  before  store  open¬ 
ing  to  have  ready  a  good  batch  of 
work.  Speedy  dispatch  and  coojiera- 
tion  in  the  selling  department  will 
build  the  first  hour’s  i^nKluction. 

Alert  suixrvision  on  the  part  of 
the  Floor  Superintendents  on  filling 
mail  and  telephone  orders,  writing 
and  filling  Promise  Orders,  and 
filling  sends  on  early  customers  will 
aid  in  salvaging  this  waste  morning 
time. 

Efficient  Arrangements  Cited 

After  all  avenues  are  closed  to 
building  up  work  then  the  following 
jwssibilities  are  suggested: 

If  you  have  a  central  wrapping — 
close  it  or  hold  back  the  ojxning 
as  late  as  possible.  Distribute  this 
work  and  use  the  department  per¬ 
sonnel  for  lunch  hour  reliefs. 


Close  as  many  bundle  counters  as 
jwssible  for  an  hour  or  hour  and  a 
half  having  the  workers  come  in 
late.  Sometimes  if  bundle  counters 
are  too  far  apart  a  small  counter  can 
be  built  on  a  truck  and  moved  into 
a  favorable  location  for  an  hour  or 
two.  These  movable  counters  will 
also  be  very  handy  for  sales  to  lessen 
the  salespeople  crowding  around  one 
location. 

W'ith  a  high  Take-with  ratio  can 
the  bundle  counter  be  eliminated  en¬ 
tirely  and  the  sales  department 
changed  to  clerk  wrap? 

Rearrange  lunch  hours  so  that 
regular  workers  are  back  in  the  de¬ 
partments  that  get  busy  earliest. 
Change  the  Packers’  lunch  hours  to 
the  slackest  hour  possible.  This 
should  be  done  in  proper  relation  to 
stock-men  lunch  hours.  Sometimes 


these  slack  hours  are  caused  by  a 
])oor  lunch  hour  arrangement  in  the 
stock  rooms. 

Plot  out  a  day’s  transactions  by 
hours  and  against  it  plot  the  possi¬ 
ble  numl)er  of  transactions  your 
force  is  cajiable  of  handling  by  hours. 

Note :  Divide  total  joree  into  total 
transactions  jor  daily  traiisactions 
per  person;  dhide  this  by  the  niini- 
her  of  hours  -icorked  daily  jor  hourly 
rate  per  ivorker.  Multiply  number 
of  people  each  hour  by  this  rate  jor 
transactions  n’orking  force  is  capa¬ 
ble  of  handling.  Not  accurate  but  a 
fair  gauge. 

The  idea  arrangement  certainly 
points  nut  the  need  for  a  part-time 
force  beginning  in  the  middle  of  the 
afternoon. 

-Ml  improvements  either  within 
or  without  the  Packing  Deiiartment 
will  immediately  be  rellectecl  in  these 
records.  Your  success  in  building 
up  the  morning  work  or  adjusting 
the  force  will  ])ay  dividends  in  better 
unit  costs. 


Employees’  Advisory  Committee 

(Continued  front  page  37) 


Do  you  think  your  i)eople  would 
feel  free  to  discuss  with  your  Store 
Manager  and  your  Personnel  Direc¬ 
tor  questions  pertaining  to : 

Night  work? 

Dressing  rooms  needed? 

The  need  of  air  conditioning  for 
customers’  comfort  ? 

Part-time  employees  being  able 
to  have  charge  accounts  to 
their  salary  limits? 

The  shortage  of  sta])le  stocks  in 
some  departments  ? 

The  need  of  smoking  stands, 
chairs,  etc.? 

The  problem  which  customers 
meet  in  finding  a  way  to  jKirk 
their  cars? 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  many 
ideas  which  have  come  up.  Some  of 
those  which  have  already  been  car¬ 
ried  out  are: 

Free  drinking  cups  on  each 
floor  for  emergencies. 

Tongs  used  in  the  selling  of 
candies. 

Smoking  stands  and  extni  chairs 
provided  in  sf)me  depart¬ 
ments. 

Moving  our  customers’  mail 
box  to  a  more  convenient  lo¬ 
cation. 

Lights  Ixing  placed  in  certain 
reserve  stock  rooms. 


Testing  of  all  lanq)  bases  before 
delivery  of  merchandise  to  re¬ 
duce  returns. 

Placing  a  door  where  there  was 
formerly  a  curtain  which 
quickly  became  soiled. 

Study  of  our  “Night  Work” 
list,  with  corrections  being 
worked  out. 

Re-checking  and  revising  of 
staple  stock  lists  in  some  de¬ 
partments. 

For  us,  we  feel  that  the  Burdine’s 
Employees’  Advisory  Committee  is 
good.  Our  Assistant  and  member 
says — “The  first  meeting  we  hesi¬ 
tated,  the  second,  we  warmed  uj)  to 
it,  and  I  don’t  know  when  I  have 
enjoyed  anything  so  much — it  is  just 
the  op]X)rtunity  of  being  able  to  talk 
about  the  problems — we  get  an  ex¬ 
change  of  ideas  and  suggestions.” 
.Another  says,  and  really  covers  (nir 
feeling  toward  this  big  little  plan — 
“It  brings  before  the  eiiqiloyees  of 
the  entire  store  the  fact  that  the  ex¬ 
ecutives  are  really  interested  in  their 
daily  problems,  and  are  an.xious  to 
do  all  they  can  to  helj)  them.  It  is 
very  definitely  a  help  to  the  morale 
of  the  whole  store.” 

If  you  are  willing  to  listen,  you 
will  find  your  i)eoi)le  ready  and 
eager  to  talk,  and  to  talk  very  intelli¬ 
gently,  about  themselves,  about  their 
store,  and  about  their  customers. 
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'ales  response  to  our  SEND  FOR 


labeling  of  the  famous  Airloom  CHATHAM'S  FREE 


Blanket  was  instantaneous.  We  NEW  CATALOG  CASE,,* 


foiiiid  that  w'onien  want  to  know 
what  they  buy  before  they  buy. 
Now,  we  have  introduced  a  com¬ 
plete  line  of  LABELED  blankets  to 
answer  their  demands  . . .  the  most 
complete  range  of  blankets  in 
Chatham's  history. 


C'oiituiiiiii^  full-siw»l  s>*atfh«‘s  «»f  every  19.‘i8  Chatham 
Blanket  (tn  retail  from  $1.19  to  $1.>.9.'>)  for  you  to^eeancl 
fe(‘l  .  .  .  full  eolor  ran^e  anil  s|H‘eiliealions;  full  details, 
tiN>,  alanit  C.halham's  nevi  I9H}t  national  ailvertisin^  and 
merehaiulisin^  plans  to  help  *‘lMMtst"  your  store  sales. 

THE  CHATHAM  MEG,  CO, 

57  WORTH  STREET,  N.Y.C. 
ATTENTION:  MR.  COFFYN 

Name _ _ _ _ 


Street. 


City. 


.State. 
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M  ...INTO  YOUR 

SUMMER  STRIDE  WITH 

Railway 

Express.. 

Merchandise  the  fast,  convenient, 
cost-cutting  way.  Ship  direct  from 
your  door  to  your  customers'  by 
the  one  complete  and  combined 
rail-air  service  —  NATION-WIDE 
RAILWAY  EXPRESS.  Stock  orders, 
refills,  specials — any  line,  any  de¬ 
partment —  picked  up,  routed  on 
fast,  through  express  trains,  or 
by  super-speed  AIR  EXPRESS  — 
2500  miles  overnight.  Delivered 
promptly  on  arrival,  without  extra 
charge  in  all  cities  and  principal 
towns.  Low  rates.  High  economy. 
Phone  the  nearest  Railway  Express 
agent  for  immediate  service  and 
seasonal  arrangements.  He’s  a 
good  man  to  know. 

Railway 

Express 

Agency  Inc. 


NATtON-tWIDE  RAIL  AIR  SERVICE 


Creditgrams  ^ 

(Coiitiiiucd  from  page  30)  q, 

tl 

self  with  the  continuation  of  a  study  o 
undertaken  last  year  leading  toward  e: 
a  more  widespread  recognition  of  s( 
the  sjilendid  opportunity  of  the  d 
credit  department  to  huild  store  o 
sales  and  store  goodwill  through  t; 
new  and  inactive  charge  and  de-  C 
ferred  payment  account  solicitations. 

Installment  Selling  Committee:  ^ 
Chairman  to  be  appointed  shortly.  * 
This  Committee  will  continue  to 
s:udy  the  latest  developments  in  the  * 
trend  of  the  terms  hy  commodities.  ? 
make  a  thorough  analysis  of  the  car-  ' 
l  ying  charge  problem  and  collect  for  ^ 
the  first  time  authoritative  data  lead¬ 
ing  toward  better  exi)ense  control  of  ( 
the  deferred  payment  operation.  t 

Aceonnts  Receivable  Procedure:  | 
Chairman.  F.  .\.  Whitten.  Credit 
Manager.  John  .\.  Brown  Com- 
panv,  Oklalioma  City,  Okla. 

The  study  to  he  undertaken  hy 
this  Committee  will  concern  itself 
with  the  latest  developments  in  the 
field  of  equipment,  procedure,  pro¬ 
duction  schedules,  compensation 
l)lans  and  better  coordination  of  ac¬ 
counts  receivable  with  related  func¬ 
tions. 

Statistical  Controls  Committee: 
Chairman.  Richard  M.  -Miller,  Cred¬ 
it  Manager.  The  Killian  Company. 
Cedar  Rapids,  Towa. 

This  Committee  will  continue  its 
eflForts  started  at  the  January  Con¬ 
vention  to  revise  completely  all  the 
statistical  control  tools  now  in  use. 
With  the  collaboration  of  well 
known  retail  auditing  firms,  it  is  ex- 
IxHrted  to  kM)k  into  the  development 
of  more  adequate  statistical  control 
devices. 

Cincinnati  Convention 
Program 

Virtually  all  of  the  studies  listetl 
above  will  he  discussed  at  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Convention  —  complete  re¬ 
ports  of  some  will  he  presented  and 
preliminary  reports  of  others.  Final 
reports  of  all  studies  will  lx*  i>uh- 
lished  in  the  next  edition  of  the 
Credit  Management  Year  Rook, 
scheduled  to  come  off  ])ress  within 
four  to  six  weeks  after  the  Conven¬ 
tion. 

Other  topics  on  the  .Agenda  of 
the  Credit  Sessions  will  he  The 
Business  Cycle  and  Installment  Vol¬ 
ume.  hy  an  outstanding  retail  econo¬ 
mist  :  The  Need  for  Community- 
Wide  Cooperation  on  Terms,  by  a 
leader  of  a  nationwide  trade  assficia- 
tion;  SjX'cial  Descriptions  of  Two 


Unkiue  Deferred  Payment  Opera¬ 
tions,  hy  the  Credit  Manager  of  an 
outstanding  mid-western  store  and 
the  Credit  Manager  of  a  nationally 
ojx'rating  manufacturing  concern 
engaged  in  a  large  scale  operation  of 
selling  direct  to  the  consumer  on  the 
deferred  payment  plan.  The  results 
of  the  Retail  Credit  Survey  under¬ 
taken  annually  by  the  Department  f»f 
Commerce  is  again  scheduled  for 
presentation  at  the  C.M.D.  sessions. 
Mr.  Egler’s  report  on  Standardiza¬ 
tion  will  probably  l)e  iiresented  at  a 
Joint  Session  in  collaboration  with 
the  Personnel  Division,  which  will 
assist  us  in  developing  better  train¬ 
ing  methods  and  job  specification 
data. 

One  session  will  lie  devoted  ex¬ 
clusively  to  the  subject  of  Collec¬ 
tions.  covering  such  phases  as  (a I 
Discussion  of  an  Outstanding  Sys¬ 
tem  and  Procedure,  hy  a  Credit 
Manager  of  a  mid-western  store ; 
(hj  Collection  Corresiiondence,  hy 
the  Professor  of  Business  English 
of  a  large  mid-western  college;  (c) 
-A  Description  of  'I'wo  Outstanding 
Collection  Oix'rations.  hv  credit 
manager  memlx^rs  of  the  C.  M.  D. 

The  complete  program  and  list  of 
narticii)atlng  six*akers  is  virtually 
lined  up  and  w’ili  he  released  in  the 
form  of  a  special  mailing  just  as 
soon  as  it  is  finally  aiq>roved  by  the 
C.M.D.  Board  and  the  N.R.D.G..A. 
management. 

C.M.D.  is  aware  of  the  fact  that 
during  the  coming  vear  retailers  will 
l)e  confronted  with  more  and  greater 
problems  than  in  the  past  few  years, 
and  every  effort  is  being  made  to 
make  the  Cincinnati  Convention  as 
constructively  helpful  as  possible  in 
finding  a  solution  to  these  problems. 


Close-Ups 

{Continued  from  page  20) 

Schuster  Co.,  Milwaukee;  Frank 
H.  Neeley,  Rich’s.  Atlanta;  and 
James  S.  Schoff,  L.  Baml)erger  & 
Co.,  Newark. 

The  Social  Security  Committee 
will  serve  to  disseminate  informa¬ 
tion  on  social  security  developments 
and  rules  to  member  stores  and  in 
acting  as  a  clearing  body  for  ex¬ 
change  of  facts  on  individual  store 
problems.  Up  until  a  few  months 
ago.  this  service  was  handled  direct¬ 
ly  by  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  Taxation 
Committee,  but  growth  of  the  work 
impelled  the  formation  of  a  separate 
committee. 
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Dupuis  Celebrates 
70th  Anniversary 

''PHK  Htmse  of  Dupuis  Freres, 

I  a  Montreal  nieinber  of  the 
N.K.D.G.A.,  celebrated  its  70th 
anniversary  last  month  with  a  ban- 
(jnet  for  the  1200  nienilx‘rs  of  its 
sialT.  AllxTt  Dupuis.  President,  re¬ 
ceived  from  W.  L.  Mackenzie  King, 
Prime  Minister  of  Canada,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  congratulatory  message. 

“My  dear  Sir : 

“I  understand  that  you  are  celebrating 
in  a  few  days  the  70th  anniversary  of 
the  foundation  of  your  Establishment.  I 
appreciate  very  much  your  invitation  to 
attend,  but.  as  I  informed  you.  t)ressure 
of  parliamentary  duties  make  it  impos¬ 
sible  for  me  to  accept  the  invitation.  My 
colleague.  Senator  Dandurand.  however, 
is  to  be  present  at  the  commemoration.  I 
wish  to  take  advantage  of  his  presence  to 
convev  through  him  a  message  of  con¬ 
gratulation  on  the  continued  success  of 
an  enterprise  which  goes  lack  to  the  first 
years  of  Confederation  and  my  best 
wishes  to  you  for  the  future. 

“1  understand  that  over  twelve  hundreti 
members  of  your  organization  surround 
you  on  this  happy  occasion,  and  that  they 
have  manifested  clearly  their  devotion 
and  affection,  which  are  rooted  in  the 
fact  that  you  have  taken  a  personal  in¬ 
terest  in  each  and  every  one  and  treated 
them  as  if  members  of  one  large  family. 

“This  is  a  very  encouraging  situation. 
A  great  step  .toward  the  solution  of  the 
social  problem  would  be  taken  if  friendly 
and  personal  relations  could  become  the 
rule  in  all  establishments. 

“Pope  has  aptly  said : 

‘VV'^orth  makes  the  man. 

The  want  of  it  the  fellow. 

The  rest  is  all  but  leather  and 
prunella.’ 

“Truly,  our  deeds  sneak  for  themselves. 
They  are  the  only  things  which  endure.” 

Fashion  Is  Spinach,  by  Elizabeth 

Hawes.  Random  House;  New 

York;  $2.75;  337  pages. 

No  doubt  it  was  good  for  Miss 
Hawes  to  write  this  book,  and  it  is 
g(K)d  for  everybody  to  read  it.  What 
we  have  all  felt,  sjjecifically  or  vague¬ 
ly.  concerning  the  idiocies  and  even 
cruelties  of  mass  production,  the 
competitive  system  and  the  product 
of  their  union — “the  defonned  thief. 
Fashion” — is  here  analyzed  and  then 
synthesized  into  a  fine  black-and- 
white  indictment.  But  who  is  being 
indicted?  “Fashion.”  after  all,  is 
merely  an  abstraction. 

Miss  Hawes  admittedly  has 
found  the  problem  beyond  her  own 
powers  of  solution.  As  for  the  manu¬ 
facturer  (and  presumably  the  re¬ 
tailer),  she  says:  “He  is  up  against 
th;it  same  old  devil  of  competition 
and  more  or  less  forced  to  lie  a 
■fence'  for  that  foul  thief  Fashion.” 

She  pauses  and  considers  that 
any  high  crusade  takes  its  toll  of 
martyrs  at  the  start  and  still  may 
fail  in  the  end.  Where  to  find  the 


Cj  Your 


ESTABLISHED  1S47  TdnJMM  I-51S1 


EATONS 


Add  a 


I#- 


ON 


pmiFiE 

I 


Cost 

of  Sending  Out 

Overflow 

to  Someone  Else 


A  quick,  simple  instaUa- 
tion. 

No  cork  to  install 
No  ice  machine 
No  heavy  construction 

And  still  a  scientific  effi¬ 
cient  method  of  storage. 


HASKEUTE 

MANUFACTURING 

CORPORATION 

208  West  Washington  St., 
Chicago,  111. 


PROTECT  FURS  and  RCOS 
with  RANK  VAULT  SAFETY 
pins  GAS  STERILIZATION 


.Voir  Mr€mrdfi'\ 
Otterm  Ion 
the  St‘i9ntUie\ 


Mcci'RDY's  sc:irntifk: 

FDR  STORACiF. 

w*liO.|«ilely  IW  wfrM.  m.>0  iMoilmi 

yew  far*.  Il  |wnt#> 
pirorttli  m  a  iw  aial  viMitifir  «»).  , 
LiltMC  all  farwa  aarfb  Wr  by  •  nr*  > 
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PCNNSYLVAN/A 

JafTie$  H  McCabp.  A^onojer 

ACROSS  FKOM  PENNSflVANIA  STATION,  N  Y. 
S?atler  Operot-d  •  Other  Stotler  Hoteli  »ri: 
ficston  •  Buffalo  Cte'^elond  •  Detroit  -  St.  Louis 
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The  business,  editorial,  and  research  staffs  who 
previously  produced  the  Advertising  Almanac 
Services  are  associated  in  the  new  ownership. 

We  will  endeavor  to  make  each  issue  of  ADVER¬ 
TISING  ALMANAC  and  What*s  Happening  in 
the  Stores  better  than  its  predecessor. 

We  are  proud  of  these  services  and  will  strive  to 
make  them  increasingly  useful. 

ADVERTISING  ALMANAC  SERVICES,  Inc. 


manufacturer  who  will  fight  to  the 
end  against  the  fashion  legend  and 
then  go  down,  hoping  that  a  noble 
example  will  ultimately  have  an  edu¬ 
cational  effect?  Miss  Hawes  herself 
— she  makes  no  bones  about  it — has 
taken  her  profits  from  the  “deformed 
thief’  when  the  exigencies  of  her 
situation  demanded  it. 

She  toys  with  the  idea  that  out¬ 
side  regulation — by  some  “brain 
trust’’ — might  be  salutary.  Fashion 
as  an  idea  would  be  destroyed ; 
marginal  manufacturing  husines.ses 
would  lie  cut  out. 

“The  department  stores  .  .  .  could  stock 
Kood  staple  merchandise  and  hold  it  until 
it  was  cleared  out  two  years  later.  They 
wouldn't  have  to  worry  about  changing 
fashion,  because  there  wouldn’t  be  any 
fashion,  just  style.  And  style  only  changes 
every  seven  years  or  so. 

“Each  department  store  could  concen¬ 
trate  on  what  portion  of  the  public  it  was 
going  to  cater  to  and  in  how  many  fields. 
The  stores  which  couldn’t  make  up  their 
minds  would  just  go  out  of  business  and 
that  would  lie  a  big  relief.’’ 

Well,  it’s  Utopia.  Except  that  in 
Utojiia  there  shouldn’t  be  any  un¬ 
employment. 

The  “fashion’’  system  may  be 
totally  illogical.  Quite  a  few  of  us 
are  over  in  Miss  Hawes’  camp  on 
that  point.  But  it  wasn’t  planned 
according  to  the  highest  intellectual 
ideals  of  man — it  just  grew,  from 


one  expediency  to  another.  Like  so 
many  other  things  in  this  irrational 
world,  it  may  be  ultimately  destruc¬ 
tive.  But  it  looked  like  a  good  idea 
at  the  time ;  it  still  looks  like  a  good 
idea  to  a  great  many  people  who 
depend  on  it  for  their  livelihood. 

Aside  from  the  main  thesis  of  the 
book,  which  classifies  in  the  end  as 
wishful  thinking.  Miss  Hawes  tosses 
off  a  score  of  observations  and  criti¬ 
cisms  which  are  worth  study. 

There  is  no  clutter  in  her  think¬ 
ing  and  no  pretentiousness  in  her 
writing.  Her  ideas  march  on  to 
their  logical  conclusion,  and  it’s  a 
stimulating  mental  e.xperience  to  fol¬ 
low  along.  Added  to  this,  she  has 
a  talent  for  conveying  to  the  reader 
a  sense  of  the  color  and  character 
of  the  times  she  writes  about.  The 
first  section  of  her  book,  which  deals 
with  her  years  in  France — from 
1925  to  19^ — is  interesting  for  its 
exposition  of  what  goes  to  make  up 
the  French  fashion  legend;  hut  even 
more  interesting  as  a  picture  of  a 
gilded,  fanta.stic  period  in  Ameri¬ 
can  spending.  In  fact,  I  think  the 
youth  of  the  nation  are  quite  likely 
to  read  “Fashion  Is  Spinach”  as  an 
encouraging  “success  story”  and 
pass  over  the  “spinach”  angle  en- 

tirel}.  — Helen  Mulhern. 


We  have  purchased  the  ADVERTISING  ALMA¬ 
NAC  and  the  weekly  service  WhaVs  Happening 
in  the  Stores  from  American  Newspapers,  Inc. 

The  transfer  of  ownership  includes  the  circula¬ 
tion;  the  reference  library  and  files  containing  the 
best  advertising,  in  every  classification,  that  has 
been  published  in  United  States  newspapers  for 
seven  years,  aggregating  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  million  selected  advertisements. 


Allied  Art!  Building 
320  East  45th  Street 
New  York  City 


John  Mench, 

President  and  Publisher 


Chicago  Office: 

HOTELS  STATLER  COMPANY,  INC. 
77  WEST  WASHINGTON  STREET 


•  You  know  how  it  is  when  there 
is  something  new  and  unusual  in 
your  line.  The  word  gets  around. 
Just  so  with  the  Hotel  Pennsyl¬ 
vania!  Everybody’s  talking  about 
its  new  version  of  glamour.  A 
sweep  of  changes  that  add  enjoy¬ 
ment  to  your  visit... new  beauty 
in  the  lobby... new  charm  in  the 
Bar.. .new  color  in  the  Cafe  Rouge 
...innovations  in  your  spacious 
bedroom.  Next  time  in  New  York 
see  why  retail  men  flock  to  the 

Pennsylvania! 

» 

•  CONVENIENT  by  foot  or  y  sub¬ 
way  fare  to  anywhere  in  the  city. 


I 


MANUAL  FOR  SELLING 


'S 


,  / 


THF  iBESTf  ELECTRIC ^YPPLIANCES  MADE 


SILENT  AUTOMATIC 

TOASTER 

•  Entirely  automatic — current  shuts 
off  when  toast  is  done,  all  automati¬ 
cally. 

•  Uniform  toasting — the  same  golden 
deliriousness  from  first  slice  to  last  due 
to  patented  double  thermostatic  con¬ 
trol. 

*  Keeps  toast  hot  until  ready  to  butter 
and  serve.  Touch  a  lever  and  take  it 
when  wanted. 

*  A  LEADER  for  greater  automatic 
toaster  sales — $11.95. 

...With  8  piece  Buffet  set,  includ¬ 
ing  walnut  tray,  rutting  block, 

2  appetizer  dishes  and  4  buffet 
plates  $17.95. 

. . .  with  sparkling  5-rompartment 
crystal-clear  glass  Buffet  trav, 
$13.95. 


•  The  food  mixer  preferred  hy  women 
everywhere  for  its  wider  usefulness- 
ease  of  handling — enduring  service. 

•  Over  a  MILLION  enthusiastic  users. 

•  The  most  powerful  portable  mixer 
on  all  speeds. 

•  Has  AUTOMATIC  POWER  CON¬ 
TROL — automatically  maintains  full 
power  on  all  speeds — beaters  will  not 
slow  down  as  batter  thickens  even  on 
Low  speeds. 

•  Has  the  most  efficient  juice  extractor. 

•  Has  the  most  complete  line  of  prac¬ 
tical,  labor-saving  attachments. 

•  Available  in  either  black-and-white 
or  ivory-and-green  finish.  Complete 
with  juice  extractor,  $23.75  (West  of 
Denver,  $24.50). 


(^uSeam 

DOUBLE  AUTOMATIC 

IRONMASTER 


(SuiSeam 

AUTOMATIC 


•  The  iron  sales  sensation  of  the  year! 


•  Preferred  by  women  for  its  faster 
heat — begin  ironing  in  30  seconds  after 
yon  connect  it — reaches  full,  high  heat 
in  2V^  minutes,  starting  cold.  The 
Fastest  Heating  iron  made. 

*  Stays  hotter  all  through  ironing  with 
patented  Double-Automatic  Heat  con¬ 
trol. 


•  Weighs  only  3%  lbs. — ends  tired 
arms,  wrists,  shoulders. 


MIXMASTER 


SHAVEMASTER 


*  Thumb-tip  heat  regulator  up  in 
handle — conveniently  marked  for  all 
types  of  fabrics. 


•  New  streamlined  beauty — complete 
with  Sunbeam  Master  cord  and  plug 
set  $8.95 


FOR  QUICK, 
CLOSE,  COMFORT- 
SHAVES 


NEW  IN  PRINCIPLE, 
NEW  IN 
PERFORMANCE 


New  in  principle!  New  in  performance!  New  in 
quick,  close,  comfort-shaves.  For  men  who  have  in¬ 
tended  changing  to  a  dry-shaver  WHEN  THE 
RIGHT  ONE  CAME  ALONG.  And  MAN! 

This  is  it!  The  only  dry-shaver  with  the  light- 
ning-fast  cutter  that  oscillates  over-and-hack 


inside  the  smooth,  round  shaving  head.  The  onh 
one  with  a  powerful,  hrush-type,  self-starting.  Uni 
versal  motor.  Gets  those  stubborn  chin  bristle 
pfeL  — gets  those  longer  hairs  that  cling  to  you: 
neck — makes  your  face  feel  clean  and  fine 
Complete  with  ostrich  leather  case _ SIS.OC 
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THE  NAME  EVERYBODY  KNOWS 

OFFERS  A  COMPLETE  LINE  OF  MODERN 
ELECTRICAL  APPLIANCES  FOR  THE  HOME 


HOTPOINT  ELECTRIC  RANGES 


Smart,  modern  styling,  gleaming  white  porce* 
lain  finishes;  amazing  Hi-Speed  and  Select* 
A*Si>ced  Calrod  cooking  units;  Thrift  Cook¬ 
ers;  Select-A'Heat,  oversize  ovens,  are  some 
of  the  many  features  of  the  thrilling  new 
Hotpoint  Ranges.  Illustrated,  right,  is  the 
New  Salisbury. 


HOTPOINT  REFRIGERATORS 


The  addition  of  Circulaire  CooIinR  to  Hot- 
point’s  already  famous  Vacuum  Sealed  Thrift- 
master  and  Stainless  Steel  Speed  Freezer 
gives  Hotpoint  20%  Faster  Freezing  at  Even 
Lower  Operating  Cost.  Hotpoint’s  now  Pop- 
Ice  Trays  permit  you  to  obtain  ice  cubes 
quickly  and  easily-  -’  or  a  Trayful  -instantly. 


HOTPOINT  WASHERS 
AND  IRONERS 


HOTPOINT 
WATER  HEATERS 


The  new  Hotpoint  Automatic 
Electric  Water  Heater  is  of¬ 
fered  in  capacities  from  1  to 
140  gallons — a  size  for  every 
need.  Illustrated  is  The 
Vogue,  smartly  styled  rec¬ 
tangular  model. 


Bullet-shaped  tubs,  massive  wringers,  all- 
white  porcelain  finish,  modern  styling,  and 
the  improved  Hotpoint  Thriftivator  3-Zone 
washing  action  are  features  of  the  new  and 
complete  line  of  Hotpoint  Washers.  Modern 
electric  ironers  are  also  included  in  the  line. 
Illustrated  is  the  prize-winning  Puritan 
model. 


HOTPOINT 

DISHWASHERS 


A  front-opening  door,  provid¬ 
ing  easy  access  to  the  interior 
and  leaving  the  top  free  for 
use  as  a  kitchen  work  surface, 
is  an  outstanding  feature  of 
the  new  Hotpoint  Dishwasher. 
A  new  Electric  Sink  and 
Waste  Unit  are  included  in 
the  new  line. 


EDISON  GENERAL  ELECTRIC  APPLIANCE  CO 

5600  W.  TAYLOR  STREET, 

CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


ELECTRIC  RANGES  •  REFRIGERATORS  •  WATER  HEATERS 
SINK  ANb  DISHWASHERS  •  WASHERS  AND  IRONERS 
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PREFACE 


This  manual  of  tlie  history  of  major  electric  house¬ 
hold  aiipliances  and  markets,  and  the  techni(|ue  of 
selling  them  in  department  stores,  is  dedicated  to 
those  men  uixm  whose  shoulders  rest  lK>th  the  destinies 
of  the  appliance  industry  and  aijpliance  sections  in  the 
houseware  department — THE  RETAIL  SALESMEN. 
No  group  of  salesmen  has  contributed  more  to  comfort, 
convenience,  and  a  better  standard  of  living  in  the  home. 

The  retail  salesman  is  the  one  who  convinces  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Homemaker  of  the  need  for  the  apjdiance,  that 
the  i)rice  is  right  and  that  now  is  the  time  to  buy. 
Without  these  decisions  being  made,  no  sale  can  result 
— and  in  few  instances  can  these  decisions  1h*  obtained  ' 
exce])t  by  personal  persuasion  and  salesmanship  on  the 
part  of  the  retail  salesman. 

It  is  with  the  means  and  methods  of  increasing  the 
lM)ssihilities  of  earnings  and  chances  for  advancement 
of  the  retail  salesman  that  this  manual  deals.  It  is  not 
based  upon  theory,  for  only  experience  has  been  written 
into  this  book — the  ways  of  successful  salesmen  and  the 
teachings  of  successful  Sales  Managers. 

Probably  no  greater  opportunity  exists  today  for  ma¬ 
jor  appliance  salesmen  than  that  offered  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  Store.  It  offers  many  advantages  to  the  salesman 
that  he  cannot  obtain  elsewhere.  These,  added  to  the 
other  opportunities  afforded  by  the  ])rofession,  consti¬ 
tute  an  exceptional  op]X)rtunity.  No  other  department  is 
receiving  more  concentrated  attention  of  store  merchan¬ 
dising  executives  to  effect  increased  volume  and  profita¬ 
ble  expansion. 

Successful  electric  appliance  operations  in  depart¬ 
ment  stores  is  dependent  ujxin  the  use  of  specialty  sell¬ 
ing  technique,  based  on  the  premise  that  knowledge  of 
product  and  salesmanship  has  no  substitute. 

Selling  electric  appliances  involves  educating  patrons 


to  live  a  better  way  through  living  electrically.  This 
education  must  be  undertaken  by  well  trained  salesmen 
through  personal  selling,  either  on  the  sales  fl(X)r  or  in 
following  up  store  leads  in  the  home.  Knowledge  and 
the  ability  to  convincingly  interpret  the  benefits  to  be 
obtained  through  the  use  of  the  api)liance  and  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  each  of  its  features,  are  vitally  necessary. 
.Selling  appliances  is  an  educational  jol) — and  education 
can  only  lx?  administered  by  those  who  are  educated. 

I’rosjiects  are  coming  to  know  more  and  more  alx>ut 
the  appliances  they  contenqdate  buying.  Most  of  them 
shop  around — and  many  check  with  their  friends. 
Of  growing  importance  t<K).  is  the  fact  that  nearly  one 
million  women  in  the  country  organized  into  various 
consumer  groups  and  societies  to  study  the  science  of 
buying  at  retail  stores,  the  merchandise  available  and 
how  to  get  the  most  for  their  money.  Women  now  want 
more  technical  information  alxmt  their  electrical  goods 
than  they  have  ever  asked  for  in  the  past. 

Most  electric  appliances  already  have  been  tested  to 
certain  standards  and  bear  the  label  “underwriters’ 
approved”.  In  order  to  tell  your  stor\'  of  quality,  you 
must  know  of  what  materials  your  appliance  is  made, 
how  it  is  manufactured,  and  the  tests  that  it  must  pass. 
You  must  l)e  able  to  tell  the  customer  all  the  facts. 

The  manufacturers  or  distributors  of  the  appliances 
that  you  sell  have  a  wealth  of  material  available  from 
which  you  can  learn  how  each  appliance  is  built,  of 
what  materials  it  is  composed  and  what  advantages  it 
and  each  of  its  features  offer  to  the  buyer. 

Fortify  your  product  knowledge  with  the  lackground 
of  the  history  of  the  electric  appliance  industry  and  the 
selling  technique  used  by  thousands  of  other  successful 
salesmen  as  outlined  in  this  manual. 

-M.  D.  GROW 
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The  Pioneer  Stage 


LET’S  go  back  to  the  “good  old 
days”  about  a  dozen  years 
after  the  close  of  the  Civil  War, 
and  follow  the  creation  and  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  electrical  industry 
as  w’e  know  it  today.  It  was  at  this 
time  that  the  dawn  of  an  era  beyond 
the  conception  of  the  wildest  dreams 
came  peeping  over  the  horizon. 

In  1876  a  gentleman  by  the  name 
of  Brush  devised  the  first  commer¬ 
cial  arc-light  system,  but  its  manu¬ 
facture  on  a  commercial  scale  did 
not  start  until  two  years  later.  This 
was  the  first  practical  use  of  the  arc 
light  and  electricity  for  lighting — 
and  was  employed  mostly  for  street 
and  large  commercial  establishment 
lighting. 

Two  years  later,  1878,  another 
notable  electric  light  pioneer,  by  the 
name  of  Elihu  Thomson,  introduced 
an  arc-light  system  of  his  own  in 
Philadelphia. 

A  widely  different  type  of  light¬ 
ing,  the  incandescent  lamj),  was  in¬ 
vented  in  1879  by  Thomas  A. 
Edison,  and  the  commercial  manu¬ 
facture  of  his  lamps  was  begun  two 
years  later. 

The  incandescent  lam])  was  a 
much  more  convenient  illuminant 
for  home  and  small  interiors  than 
the  arc  lamp.  It  was  a  popular  prod¬ 
uct  with  a  wide  po])ular  appeal.  A 
whole  group  of  industries  was  new¬ 
ly  created  to  supply  the  rai>idly  in¬ 
creasing  demand  for  lamps,  dyna¬ 
mos,  and  other  equipment  necessary 
for  home  and  commercial  lighting 
plants. 

Birth  of  the  Central  Station 

Both  the  incandescent  and  arc 
lamps  were  used  by  private  or  inde¬ 
pendent  individuals  who  had  their 
own  generating  dynamos  and  equip¬ 
ment.  There  was  no  such  thing  as 
a  municipal  power  plant  or  central 
station  until  that  established  by 
Edison  in  1882  at  257  Pearl  Stret*t, 
New'  York  City,  which  served  a 
grand  total  of  59  customers — and 
what  is  more,  served  them  free  of 
charge  for  several  months.  This 
was  the  origination  and  founding  of 
the  great  central  station  industry  as 
we  know  it  today.  THiere  had  been 
made  but  30,000  incandescent  lamps 


during  this  and  the  previous  year — 
and  the  number  of  arc-lights  was 
proi)ortionately  small. 

Other  central  station  plants  quick¬ 
ly  sprang  up  over  scattered  areas 
during  the  next  eight  years,  most 
of  their  output  of  electrical  energy 
being  used  for  operating  arc-light 
systems  chiefly  for  outdoor  lighting. 
From  these  and  Edison’s  first  gen¬ 
erating  plant  have  sprung  today’s 
utility  industry  of  nearly  4,000  in- 
ilividual  companies  oi)erating  more 
than  5,000  generating  plants.  Tho.se 
first  59  customers  have  now  grown 
into  more  than  25,000,000.  It  took 
thirty  years  to  produce  12,709,tXX) 
customers  (1922) — and  only  15 
more  to  exactly  double  that  number. 

These  central  station  generating 
stations  are  mostly  responsible  for 
introducing  the  electrical  practices 
that  have  so  changed  our  w'ay  of 
living.  From  their  generating  equip¬ 
ment  radiate  great  networks  of  con¬ 
ducting  wires,  passing  through  in¬ 
termediate  stations  or  substations, 
and  finally  entering  our  homes  to 
light  lamps,  turn  electric  motors, 
])roduce  heat  in  utensils  and  aj)])!!- 
ances,  and  cold  for  refrigeration. 


A  view  of  the  model  for  the  Pearl  Street 
Generating  Station.  The  station  com¬ 
menced  operation  September  4,  1882.  On 
January  2,  1890  it  was  destroyed  by  fire. 
Original  equipment  consisted  of  125  nor¬ 
mal  horsepower-350  R.P.M.  Porter-Alien 
engines,  each  directly  connected  to  an 
Edison  Jumbo  dynamo  having  a  capacity 
of  1,200-16  candle  power  110  volt  lamps. 


Alternating  Current 

The  first  Edison  plants  generating 
direct  current  only,  however,  could 
not  economically  serve  a  district 
larger  than  about  one  square  mile. 

If  larger  populations  were  to  be 
served,  more  generating  stations 
were  necessary. 

Alternating  current,  coming  into 
use  al)Out  18W.  .solved  this  problem 
— transmissions  were  extended  and 
voltages  stepped  up — within  fifteen 
years  lines  of  100  miles  in  length 
with  operating  i)ressures  of  7O.0OO 
volts  had  been  established,  and  by 
1922  lines  had  been  lengthened  to 
250  miles  carrying  220,000  volts,  the 
accepted  and  established  practice  to¬ 
day. 

Motors 

Between  1884  and  1890  a  few 
thousand  motors  had  been  ])laced  in 
use,  current  being  supplied  from 
small  privately  and  individually 
owned  plants.  Their  use  began  to 
increase  rapidly  al)OUt  1890,  how¬ 
ever,  and  during  the  last  few  years 
of  the  century  the  first  notable  ap- 
])lications  of  electric  power  in  mills 
took  place.  In  California  a  modest 
electric  system  was  opened  during 
1893,  supplying  i)ower  to  motors 
that  ranged  in  size  from  3  to  150 
horsei)Ower.  Also  during  this  same 
year,  motors  of  65  horsepower  l)e- 
gan  working  in  the  Columbia  cotton 
mill  at  Columbia.  South  Carolina. 

Heating  Devices 

U])  to  this  time  there  was  i)rac- 
tically  no  use  of  electricity  for  heat¬ 
ing  at  all — its  work  was  confined  to 
ligliting  and  operating  motors.  How¬ 
ever,  during  this  year.  1890,  which 
seems  to  have  been  a  most  eventful 
ore  in  the  history  of  electricity,  the 
first  electric  iron  was  produced. 

'I'here  was  a  great  deal  of  experi¬ 
mentation  going  on  in  adapting  elec¬ 
tricity  to  the  home  by  producing 
beat  through  means  of  various  tyix's 
of  resistors.  This  developed  so 
rai)idly  that  at  the  World’s  Colum¬ 
bian  Exposition  in  Chicago  in  18fl3 
a  full  line  of  cooking  devices  as  well 
as  electric  irons  was  shown. 

One  exhibit  consisted  of  an  electric- 
kitchen,  very  crude  by  our  modern 
standards,  but  in  those  days  a  great 
wonder.  There  was  no  electric  range 
as  we  know  it  today,  but  there  was 
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an  electric  oven  for  liking,  electric 
percolators,  electric  frying  pans  and 
electric  toasters  which  supplied  the 
range  of  cooking  requirements. 
There  was  also  an  electric  water 
heater. 

Marketing  of  various  types  of 
electric  cooking  devices  developed 
quite  rapidly  during  the  next  seven 
years.  One  company  in  California, 
starting  with  an  electric  iron,  soon 
was  distributing  all  the  then  known 
heating  devices  and  was  the  first  to 
advertise  and  energetically  promote 
the  sale  of  these  prodticts  nationally. 

Washing  machine,  1906.  Note 
chain  drive,  reported  as  being 
still  in  use. 


The  Transition  Stage 


AMMRICA  was  slowly  passing 
through  the  transition  from  oil 
lamps  and  gas  burners  to  electric 
lights;  and  from  horsedrawn  street 
cars  to  electric  cars.  The  nation  was 
already  aware  that  there  was  a  new 
and  remarkable  jibysical  force  at 
work  in  its  midst. 

Many  people  still  depended  uix)n 
gas  or  kerosene  oil  for  illumination. 
Hut  every  once  in  a  while  some 
neighbor  would  invite  them  in  to 
watch  the  working  of  the  electric 
lights  with  which  the  home  had  just 
lK*en  supplied.  To  see  these  lights 
instantly  come  on  when  the  house¬ 
holder  snapped  a  little  switch  was 
an  experience  that  created  astonish¬ 
ment  succeeded  by  admiration — and 
eventually  another  customer  would 
be  added  to  the  lines  of  the  modest 
electric  light  company.  Still  nobody 
then  knew  how  far  this  thing  was 
going  to  go. 

Steam  Turbine 

The  years  1900  to  1910  saw  a 
far  reaching  development  in  the 
generating  of  electricity.  This  was 
the  introduction  of  steam  turbines 
to  replace  the  reciprocating  steam 
engine  to  furnish  power  to  drive 
electric  generators.  Steam  turbines 
made  it  possible  to  use  generators 
of  vastly  greater  capacity,  making 
more  electricity  available  to  a  great¬ 
er  number  of  people. 

As  a  consequence  a  numl)er  of 
small  stations  were  replaced  with  one 
large  turbine  electric  station,  giving 
customers  twenty-four  hour  service 
at  low  rates.  Many  small  towns  and 
even  rural  villages  which  previously 
hafl  either  not  been  served  at  all  with 


electricity  or  else  had  In^en  served 
only  during  the  evening  hours  were 
able  to  secure  electricity  at  low  rates 
at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night. 

The  first  turbine  generator  in¬ 
stalled  in  1903  had  a  capacity  of  5,000 
kilowatts.  The  growth  of  turbines 
since  then  is  in  itself  an  index  to  the 
advance  in  the  facilities  of  power 
])lants  and  equiinnent  for  making 
electricity.  And  this  growth  of  pro¬ 
ducing  and  transmitting  facilities  has 
been  matched  by  growth  in  the  ac¬ 
tual  application  of  electricity  to 
every  form  of  human  activity.  Pres¬ 
ent  single-unit  turbines  now  have  a 
capacity  of  more  than  160,000  kilo¬ 
watts  w'hile  compound  unit  turbine 
generators  have  a  capacity  of  more 
than  208,000  kilowatts. 


Original  Hughes  electric 
range,  built  in  1912. 


First  Electric  Washer 

It  was  during  these  first  ten  years 
of  the  new  century  that  most  of  to¬ 
day’s  major  appliances  became  ac¬ 
tual  realities.  One  of  the  first  elec¬ 
tric  clothes  washers  was  introduced 
alx)ut  1905  in  Peoria,  Illinois,  where 
an  electric  motor  was  attached  to  a 
tyi)e  of  w’ashing  machine  then  in  use 
which  had  been  designed  to  be  Of)- 
erated  by  a  gas  engine.  About  the 
.“ame  time  E.  N.  Hurley  conceived 
the  idea  of  building  a  washing  ma¬ 
chine  esjiecially  designed  to  ojierate 
with  an  electric  motor. 

Marketing  of  the  washer  devel¬ 
oped  chiefly  in  the  middle  west,  al¬ 
though  a  manufacturer  of  hand- 
powered  washing  machines  at  Bing¬ 
hamton,  N.  Y.  produced  and  sold 
a  washer  es|:)ecially  adapted  for  and 
equipped  with  an  electric  motor. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  the 
shortage  of  domestic  help  brought 
about  by  the  World  War  in  1917 
that  the  electric  washer  began  to 
obtain  a  wide  public  acceptance.  To¬ 
day  sales  are  running  at  the  rate  of 
nearly  two  million  a  year. 

The  Electric  Ranpe 

'Pile  first  electric  range  as  we 
know  it,  was  developed  shortly 
after  the  turn  of  the  century — after 
a  satisfactory  heat  resisting  alloy 
was  perfected  from  nickel  and 
chromium  that  would  give  high  effi¬ 
ciency  for  a  long  time.  The  range 
met  with  so  many  obstacles  that  it 
develo])ed  very  slowly,  taking  twenty 
years  in  which  to  sell  the  first  mil¬ 
lion.  The  second  million,  however, 
has  taken  only  about  six  years — and 
indications  are  that  it  will  soon  reach 
the  amazing  annual  sales  attained  by 
refrigerators  during  the  past  few 
years. 

Vacuum  Cleaners 

Vacuum  cleaners  and  washers 
were  the  first  applications  of  motor 
driven  power  to  the  harder  tasks 
of  housekeeping.  Various  types  of 
vacuum  cleaners  had  been  experi¬ 
mented  with  from  the  early  1900’s, 
but  they  were  not  easy  to  move 
about.  The  unit  was  very  heavy, 
containing  a  motor  and  heavy  suc¬ 
tion  fan  and  bag.  Vacuum  or  suc¬ 
tion  was  applied  to  the  actual  cleaner 
through  a  hose. 

Very  little  acceptance  was  given 
by  the  public  to  the  cleaner  until 
1909,  when  the  first  portable  vacu¬ 
um  cleaner  was  introduced,  which 
was  very  much  like  the  i)resent  types 
of  brush-cleaning  vacuum  cleaners. 
It  was  relatively  light  in  weight  with 
the  suction  lieing  applied  through  a 
wide  nozzle  adjacent  to  the  motor 
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Kitchen  in  a  typical,  moderately  well-to-do  home  before  modernization. 


and  fan.  Like  other  appliances,  it 
took  some  ten  or  twelve  years  be¬ 
fore  vacuum  cleaners  became  widely 
used — but  now  for  the  last  fifteen 
years  they  have  enjoyed  rapidly  in¬ 
creasing  sales  and  a  cleaner  is  con¬ 
sidered  today  as  an  indispensabk' 
adjunct  to  the  well  run  home. 

Electric  Refrigerator 

The  electric  refrigerator  today 
has  Itecome  so  completely  accepted 
a  fixture  of  the  modern  home  that 
it  is  not  easy  to  realize  that  this 
product  was  a  curiosity  as  recently 
as  1923  or  1924.  The  first  refrig¬ 
erators  were  not  marketed  until 
al)out  1917.  The  long  period  from 
1917  to  1925  of  product  and  market 
development  elapsed  before  the 
sales  for  all  these  years  had  totalled 
75,000  units. 

It  was  in  1925,  with  an  accumu¬ 
lative  sale  of  aii]iroximately  75,000 
refrigerators  that  the  great  increases 
due  to  public  acceptance  of  this 
product  began.  Sales  increased  at 
the  rate  of  50  to  100%  per  year, 
and  even  now  with  more  than  40% 
of  all  homes  wired  for  electricity 
having  refrigerators,  they  are  being 
sold  at  the  rate  of  approximately 
two  million  a  year. 

The  electric  refrigerator  is  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  reduction  in  jirice 
through  increased  manufacturing 
efficiency  and  widespread  distribu¬ 
tion.  In  1921  the  average  price  of 
electric  refrigerators  sold  was  $550 
each.  In  1936  the  average  price  was 
$164.  In  ten  years,  from  1927 
to  1937.  the  progress  in  the  efficiency 
of  electric  refrigerators  has  been  es- 
f^cially  marked  as  well  as  the  reduc¬ 
tion  in  retail  price.  The  refrigerator 
todav  as  compared  to  ten  years  ago 
has  double  the  efficiency  at  one-half 
the  price. 

Intercon  n  ections 

In  spite  of  the  steairu  turbine  and 
other  outstanding  developments  in 


the  generating  and  contn»l!ing  of 
electricity,  its  widespread  use  of  to¬ 
day  coukl  not  have  been  achieved 
without  the  third  factor  in  generat¬ 
ing  and  distrihuting  electricity. 

This  factor  or  element  that  has 
made  electric  service  universally 
used  is  that  of  interconnection,  un¬ 
der  which  large  electric  systems  have 
l)een  tied  together  electrically  so 
that  blocks  of  ix)wer  may  be  trans¬ 
ferred  from  one  system  to  another. 
This  insures  the  utmost  reliability 
to  the  consumer. 

Electric  current,  after  Ixfing  gen¬ 
erated  in  the  central  station  in 
large  volume,  is  led  to  transform¬ 
ers,  which  “step  u])"  its  pressure  to 
a  high  voltage,  permitting  it  to  be 
transmitted  over  a  stretch  of  miles 
to  the  region  where  it  is  to  be  mar¬ 
keted  or  consumed.  Here  it  goes 
through  a  substation  where  other 
transformers  “step  it  down”  to  a 
lower  ]iressure.  usually  around  two 
or  three  thousand  volts.  It  then 
l)asses  over  distribution  lines  to 
various  neighlxirhood  sections  and 
its  voltage  is  reduced  still  lower  to 
1 10  or  220  volts  for  use  on  the 
premises  of  the  consumer,  where  it 
goes  “on  duty”  the  moment  it  is 
needed  by  the  mere  pressing  of  a 
button  or  snapping  of  a  switch.  The 
place  where  it  is  utilized  is  usually 
many  miles  distant  from  the  spot 
where  the  electricity  is  generated. 

Another  factor  contributing  to 
universal  use  is  the  decrease  in  the 
cost  of  ijroducing  electricity.  In 
spite  of  the  several  large  hydro-elec¬ 
tric  plants,  the  far  greater  amount 
of  electricity  is  produced  by  the 
burning  of  coal  to  generate  steam  to 
operate  the  turbine-generators.  In 
1902  it  took  6.7  pounds  of  coal  to 
produce  one  kilowatt  hour  of  elec¬ 
tricity.  In  1928  this  had  been  re¬ 
duced  to  1.76  pounds,  and  this  has 
been  further  reduced  to  7/10  of  a 
pound  in  modern  mercury  turbines. 


W  iring 

Many  homes  today  were  wired 
ten,  fifteen,  twenty  and  even  more 
years  ago  when  about  the  only 
household  use  for  electricity  was  for 
lighting.  There  were  few,  if  any, 
wiring  devices  approved  by  the  Un¬ 
derwriters  laboratories  Inc.,  theti. 
.\l)l)liance  after  appliance  has  been 
added  to  the  load  on  this  wiring 
which  has  no  more  capacity  than 
when  originally  installed.  Conse- 
(luently,  in  houses  where  wiring  is 
of  this  type,  there  is  always  a  possi- 
bilitv  that  circuits  may  become  over¬ 
loaded  Ixcause  of  the  present  num¬ 
ber  of  appliances  which  it  feeds,  re¬ 
sulting  in  inefficient  oiieration  of  the 
appliances  themselves. 

In  the  typical  old-fashioned  wir¬ 
ing  system,  five  or  six  long  runs  of 
ordinary  wire  .start  from  the  en¬ 
trance  panel  and  ambles  without  de¬ 
finite  plan  through  the  house.  Each 
run  travels  from  outlet  to  outlet  and 
distributes  less  and  less  electricity  to 
lights  and  appliances. 

Where  the  size  of  the  wire  was 
too  small  for  the  increasing  number 
of  appliances  and  heating  devices, 
the  lights  on  the  circuit  would 
flicker  and  give  off  a  poor  or  dull 
light.  Fuses  wt)uld  frequently  burn 
out. 

The  inadequacy  of  the  old  style 
wiring  system  even  of  as  late  as  ten 
years  ago  is  illustrated  by  the  fact 
that  the  average  connected  load  then 
was  3  KW  while  the  modern  elec¬ 
trical  home  has  a  connected  load  of 
30  KW. 

iVIuch  study  has  been  given  to 
the  proper  wiring  of  the  modern 
home  so  as  to  eliminate  the  disad¬ 
vantages  and  inconvenience  of  the 
old  tyi)e  wiring  system  where  every¬ 
thing  was  put  on  the  same  circuit. 
Today,  sei>arate  circuits  of  correct 
cable  size  are  run  to  fixed  equip¬ 
ment,  such  as  the  electric  range, 
water  heater  and  air  conditioning 
equipment.  Secondary  feeder  lines 
are  run  just  as  far  as  possible  from 
the  main  distributing  box  or  totaliz¬ 
ing  unit.  At  the  end  of  each  feeder 
line  a  small  residential  circuit 
breaker  is  installed  from  which  cir¬ 
cuits  of  short  length  are  run  to 
lighting  fixtures  and  convenience 
outlets.  This  system  conforms  to 
the  National  Electrical  code  require¬ 
ments  for  the  control  of  units  at  the 
end  of  the  feeders. 

A  circuit  breaker  eliminates  the 
need  for  replacement  of  fuses.  In 
the  new  wiring  system,  when  the 
circuit  is  broken  by  an  overloaded 
condition,  it  is  merely  necessary  to 
flip  the  switch  back  on  the  circuit 
breaker. 
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Since  ail  circuits  are  of  a  very 
short  run,  full  voltage  is  insured  for 
all  lifihts  and  all  appliances  oijerated 
1)V  plnjiging  into  a  convenience  out¬ 
let.  I'^ach  appliance  will  do  its  work 
to  the  fullest  efficiency  and  there  is 
no  danger  of  its  hurnitig  out  or  be- 
■conting  itto])erative  because  of  fatthy 
|M)wer  supply. 

'I'liere  is  no  danger  of  the  circtiit 
lines  becoming  overheated  thnntgh 
being  excessively  loaded  because 
they  are  of  sufficient  cajtacity  to 
carry  any  appliatice  that  might  be 
connected.  'I'he  new  tyix*  of  wiring 

Electrical 

Two  decades  ago  there  was  little 
appliance  httsitiess  as  compared 
with  today.  The  electrical  itidustry 
was  engaged  iti  itiakittg  the  pritne 
ntovers  of  the  industry — the  genera¬ 
tors,  the  ix)le  line  equiptnetit,  the 
wire  and  cables,  and  distrihulioti  for 
electric  service. 

The  ittdttstry  was  engaged  in  sell¬ 
ing  the  idea  of  electricity.  A  nation¬ 
al  i)rogram  was  developed  on  house 
wiring,  with  a  view  toward  adding 
a  million  homes  a  year  to  the  ixiwer 
lines.  That  this  program  was  sttccess- 
ful  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  there 
are  more  than  22,000,000  domestic 
service  customers  in  the  country  to¬ 
day.  As  soon  as  high  wired  home 
saturation  was  achieved,  the  indu.s- 
try  turned  to  appliances  and  de¬ 
voted  its  researcli  to  the  study  of 
instruments  of  electric  service. 

No  longer  can  the  monthly  utility 
statement  lie  called  a  light  bill — no 
longer  do  patrons  look  upon  elec¬ 
tricity  as  light — it  is  far  more  than 
that.  It  is  a  real  service.  For  sev¬ 
eral  years  the  use  of  electricity  to 
ojK'rate  household  electric  appliances 
has  great Iv  exceeded  its  use  for 
household  lighting. 


makes  possible  the  full  enjoyment 
of  all  today’s  many  electrical  cotn- 
forts  and  conveniences — from  curl¬ 
ing  irons  to  air  conditioning. 

Old  style  wiring  in  the  home  is 
the  most  frequent  cause  of  customer 
comi)laints  about  the  performance  of 
their  appliances,  even  the  small  heat¬ 
ing  devices,  and  in  such  cases  the 
.salesman  should  recomme*nd  that  the 
'.•ustomer  consult  a  re])utable  and 
.-apable  electrician  with  regard  to 
|)roviding  circuits  of  ami)le  capacity 
where  needed. 

Future 

l*rrsviit  and  Future  Markets 

The  electrical  manufacturing  in¬ 
dustry  is  the  fifth  largest  in  the 
United  States  and  is  still  young. 
Tomorrow’s  greater  achievements, 
greater  markets  and  greater  profits 
are  assured  by  the  increasing  accep¬ 
tance  of  the  electrical  standard  of 
living.  We  are  living  the  era  of 
electrification.  Two  factors  contri- 
Imte  to  the  consumer  accejrtance 
which  marks  this  era. 

First,  the  general  reduction  in 
electric  current  rates  and  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  promotional  rates  en¬ 
courage  the  use  of  new  products, 
especially  the  major  ai^pliances. 

.Second,  during  the  recent  |x?riod 
when  industrial  consumption  of  elec¬ 
trical  jxjwer  was  a])preciably  les¬ 
sened,  the  utilities  turned  their  at¬ 
tention  to  the  promotion  of  house¬ 
hold  electrical  a])pliances.  The  real 
story  of  the  electrical  industry  lies 
ahead. 

In  the  field  of  major  ai)i)liances — 
ranges,  water  heaters,  dishwashers, 
ironers,  etc.,  we  have  just  l)egun. 
.\t  least  95'/(  of  the  available  market 
is  awaiting  us. 

The  prospective  market  for  appli¬ 


ances  is  increasing  faster  than  it  can 
l)e  saturated — for  the  number  of 
wired  homes  is  increasing  each  year. 
For  instance,  in  1932  there  were 
10,000,000  homes  without  electric 
refrigerators,  yet  on  January  1, 
1938,  it  was  estimated  that  nearly 
twelve  million  wired  homes  lacked 
this  modern  necessity,  in  spite  of 
record  breaking  refrigerator  sales  of 
1935,  1936  and  1937.  In  the  past 
five  years  nearly  two  million  homes 
have  Ix'cn  wired  for  electricity. 

'The  average  i)erson  in  this  coun¬ 
try  is  using  more  electric  energy 
in  pro[X)rtion  to  other  commodities 
than  ever  before.  In  industry  the 
worker  has  more  power  at  his  com¬ 
mand.  more  electric  heat,  improved 
electric  welding  and  more  light.  In 
commerce,  more  and  better  electric¬ 
ally  ojierated  machines  and  appli¬ 
ances  and  better  lighting  are  used, 
(^ur  streets  and  highways  are  being 
lighted  more  adequately.  In  the 
home  we  have  greatly  increased  use 
of  lx)th  labor-saving  appliances  and 
lx.‘tter  light  for  lx*tter  sight.  The  all¬ 
electric  home  is  becoming  the  desire 
of  the  average  housewife. 

The  kitchen  is  the  open  door  to 
the  whole  house  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  department  store  home  fur¬ 
nishings  field — for  the  kitchen  is  the 
place  of  primary  interest  in  a  wom¬ 
an’s  mind.  The  primary  interest  in 
a  man’s  mind  is  the  heating  and  aif 
conditioning  plant. 

It  is  with  these  two  primary  inter¬ 
ests  that  the  future  of  electricity 
and  the  ai)])liance  salesman  lies — 
and  it  is  among  those  who  are  build¬ 
ing  or  buying  a  new  home  that  these 
interests  are  more  apparent. 

Significantly,  it  is  freely  predicated 
that  home  building  will  be  the  big¬ 
gest  single  industrial  development 
(lurng  the  next  twenty  years,  offer¬ 
ing  a  future  to  electric  appliance 
salesmen  that  is  probably  without 
parallel  in  any  other  profession. 


Household  Consumption 
Constantly  Increasing 

Since  1882  the  u.se  of  electricity 
in  the  home  has  shown  a  constant 
increase.  Even  the  panics  of  1893 
and  1908,  the  war  years  of  1917-18, 
the  1920-21  slump,  and  the  more 
recent  national  economic  crisis, 
caused  no  downward  diii  of  the  do¬ 
mestic  kilowatt-hour.  While  it  is 
true  that  the  actual  number  of  do- 
rnestic  customers  dropped  off  dur¬ 
ing  the  late  depression,  the  number 
of  kilowatt-hours  consumed  actual¬ 
ly  increased.  The  phenomenal  in¬ 
crease  in  the  domestic  load  was 
caused  by  the  increased  purchase  of 
household  appliances. 


Kitchen  shown  on  opposite  page — after  modernization. 
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^Ae  Scelesma/^s  A/ e/pets 


PROBABLY  there  is  no  other 
one  profession  which  is  receiv¬ 
ing  more  help  from  outside 
sources  than  that  of  Major  Electric 
Appliance  Selling.  There  are  at 
least  a  dozen  organizations  or  ac¬ 
tivities  which  are  devoting  their  en¬ 
tire  efforts  to  directly  or  indirectly 
helping  salesmen  sell  more  electric 
appliances. 

Let’s  take  a  brief  look  at  the.se 
agencies  and  activities  that  are  daily 
helping  salesmen  to  earn  greater 
commission  checks. 

The  Appliance  Manufacturer 

The  electrical  manufacturer  has 
played  a  gigantic  part  in  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  the  electrical  industry. 

He  brought  the  electric  refrigera¬ 
tor  through  its  troublesome  years  to 
the  high  state  of  perfection  in  which 
we  know  it  today. 

Research  laboratories  have  con¬ 
tributed  generously  toward  our  pres¬ 
ent  degree  of  perfection  in  the  elec¬ 
tric  range,  water  heater  and  nu¬ 
merous  other  appliances  which  make 
up  the  livelihood  of  the  major  elec¬ 
tric  appliance  salesman. 

From  the  manufacturer,  too,  has 
come  the  perfection  of  the  technique 
used  in  selling  major  appliances,  ar¬ 
rived  at  from  years  of  experience  in 
selling  through  company-owned  re¬ 
tail  outlets,  plus  all  the  experience 
of  the  thousands  of  dealers.  This 
technique  is  passed  on  to  newcomers 
to  the  profession  by  means  of  train¬ 
ing  courses,  films  and  records,  mo¬ 
tion  pictures  and  manuals. 


Advertising  in  national  maga¬ 
zines,  over  radio  networks,  on  count¬ 
less  outdoor  posters,  and  in  all  man¬ 
ner  of  exhibits  and  fairs  by  the 
manufacturer  has  attracted  the  at¬ 
tention,  stirred  the  interest  and  cre¬ 
ated  a  desire  for  electric  appliances. 

It  has  been  the  advertising  of 
these  manufacturers  that  has  caused 
woman’s  magazines  to  establish 
home  economics  departments  in 
which  all-electric  kitchens  have  been 
set  up.  Reams  of  most  favorable 
publicity  on  electric  appliances  have 
come  out  of  these  departments  as  a 
service  to  readers  who  demand  this 
information,  and  as  a  good  will  ges¬ 
ture  in  the  solicitation  of  a  greater 
amount  of  advertising  from  the 
manufacturer. 

On  a  smaller  scale,  this  same  con¬ 
dition  can  be  found  in  the  local 
newspapers,  who  have  contributed 
generously  to  creating  public  accept¬ 
ance  for  new  electrical  appliances  as 
they  are  released. 

The  Appliance  Distributor 

The  distributors  of  major  electri¬ 
cal  appliances  are  ver\’  helpful  co¬ 
workers  of  appliance  salesmen. 
.Sales  tools  and  literature,  sales  con¬ 
tests,  advertising  and  promotion,  are 
all  administered  and  supervised  in 
most  instances  by  the  distributor. 
He  is  in  there  all  the  time  backing 
up  the  forward  wall  of  .salesmen, 
helping  to  plug  the  weak  spots,  and 
filling  in  the  gaps  between  the  de¬ 
partment  store  and  the  manufactur¬ 
er,  coordinating  all  so  that  the  best 
selling  job  can  be  done  and  so  that 


the  salesman  can  make  the  most 
money  with  the  least  effort. 

Utility  Companies 

Power  companies  have  always 
been  the  major  factor  in  pioneering 
and  building  up  acceptance  for  appli¬ 
ances.  Their  first  pioneering  effort 
was  that  of  home  wiring,  or  connect¬ 
ing  homes  with  the  electric  distribu¬ 
tion  lines.  This  accomplished,  they 
needed  more  than  a  lighting  load  on 
the  lines  to  justify  further  promo¬ 
tion  of  residential  customers.  And 
so  they  took  heating  devices,  fans, 
and  earlier  major  electric  appliances 
under  their  wings,  and  are  still  ren¬ 
dering  an  invaluable  service  to  de- 
])artment  stores  and  dealers  in  cre¬ 
ating  business  on  these  appliances. 

The  utility  companies  sold  the 
“Idea  of  Electric  Refrigeration’’  in 
an  attempt  to  sell  half  a  million  units 
a  year.  For  the  past  two  years,  more 
than  four  times  this  number  have 
sold,  yet  utility  companies  sell  only 
15%  of  this  number  as  com])ared 
with  85%  sold  by  dealers  and  de¬ 
partment  stores. 

The  accumulative  effort  of  several 
years  in  selling  the  “Idea  of  Electric 
Cookery”  has  re.sulted  in  tremend¬ 
ously  increased  .sales  and  a  trend 
toward  selling  by  department  stores 
and  dealers  rather  than  by  power 
companies. 

Through  fairs,  exhibits,  advertis¬ 
ing.  etc,  a  great  number  of  utilities 
are  now  engaged  in  a  great  coopera¬ 
tive  movement,  growing  more  wide¬ 
spread  each  month,  with  dealers  and 
department  stores  who  sell  applian¬ 
ces  to  go  on  their  lines. 

Electrical  Leagues 

Throughout  the  country  are  scat¬ 
tered  more  than  100  Electrical 
Leagues  and  Associations,  formed  as 
a  medium  for  cooperation  between 
all  branches  of  the  electrical  indus¬ 
try — retailers  (including  department 
stores),  wholesalers,  manufacturers, 
electrical  contractors  and  public 
utilities. 

The  chief  functions  of  these 
leagues  are — ^advertising,  consumer 
education,  sales  training,  market  an¬ 
alysis  and  analysis  of  consumer 
psychology. 

Just  recently  these  functions  have 
been  widely  expanded  as  the  Associ¬ 
ation  of  Electrical  Leagues  launched 
a  program  containing  28  projects  of 
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more  prosix;cts,  stimulates  a  keener 
desire  for  major  appliances,  and  gen¬ 
erally  makes  the  appliance  sales¬ 
man’s  job  easier  and  more  remu¬ 
nerative. 

Kitchen  Modernization  Bureau 

The  National  Electrical  Manu¬ 
facturers  Association  and  the  Edi¬ 
son  Electric  Institute  have  joined 
hands  to  form  the  National  Kitchen 
Modernizing  Bureau,  to  promote  the 
sales  of  electric  refrigerators,  ranges, 
water  heaters,  and  other  kitchen  ap¬ 
pliances.  Its  puriK)se  is  not  unlike 
those  kitchen  programs  sponsored  by 
other  organizations  interested  in 
kitchen  sales. 

In  profile  this  highly  effective  plan 
t)f  promoting  the  sale  of  an  electrical 
appliance — in  this  case,  several  re¬ 
lated  electrical  appliances — consists 
of  banding  utilities,  manufacturers, 
and  dealers  together  in  a  common 
mutually  profitable  cause.  Manufac¬ 
turers  contribute  to  a  cotnmon  fund 
for  coojterative  national  advertising. 
Utilities  and  dealers  tie  up  in  local 
plication.  The  program  covers  the  advertising  campaigns, 
following  projects — Adequacy  of  Not  only  is  the  National  Kitchen 
Residential  Wiring  Installations;  Motlernizing  Program  invaluable  in 
Advertising  and  Publicity ;  Better  the  development  of  a  wide-spread 
Light — Better  Sight ;  Electric  Wat-  consumer  acceptance  of  electrical 
er  Heating:  Electrical  Housewares;  kitchen  equipment,  but  it  offers  a 
Kitchen  Modernizing  .Activity ;  way  into  a  broad-scale  promotion  of 
Rural  Electrification;  Safety  in  the  all  electrical  househokl  equipment. 
Home ;  Shows  and  Exhibits ;  Worn-  The  utility  companies  which  are  par- 
en’s  Division.  ticipating  in  the  kitchen  modernizing 

The  more  active  leagues  render  activity  are  keenly  aware  of  the 
many  other  valuable  incidental  ser-  pioneer  characteristics  of  its  proper 
vices  such  as  experiments  in  promo-  function.  The  result  is  that  the  mar- 
tion  techniques  which  are  later  sue-  ket  is  prepared  and  left  open  for  the 
cessfully  applied  in  local  or  national  retailers, 
merchandising  programs,  the  accur-  ,  .  ,  ,  , 

ate  compiling  of  carefully  selected  Vndernnters  Laboratory 

mailing  lists,  the  collection  and  alio-  When  you  offer  the  customer  an 
cation  of  data  which  are  of  great  appliance  which  bears  the  label, 
practical  use  in  sales  training  and  “.Approved  by  the  Underwriters 
promotional  planning.  Laboratory”,  you  can  l)e  sure  that  it 

They  are  particularly  valuable  is  of  sound  and  safe  construction  and 
through  their  presentations  of  non-  free  from  any  defects  in  design  or 
commercial  exhibits  and  demonstra-  engineering  that  would  cause  it  to 
tions  of  electrical  appliances.  These  lx;  a  hazard  in  the  home, 
programs  accomplish  substantial  re-  This  symbol  of  protection  to  the 
suits  toward  establishing  and  in-  consumer  had  its  real  origin  at  the 
creasing  consumer  acceptance.  Fur-  Chicago  World’s  Fair  in  189,3  where 
therniore,  they  furnish  innumerable  for  the  first  time  electricity  was  used 
leads  into  previously  itnidentified  on  a  grand  scale.  The  number  and 
sales  opportunities.  frequency  with  which  fires  broke  out 

.Activities  of  the  Electrical  Leagues  on  the  grounds  became  of  such  con- 
help  extend  the  selling  seasons  on  all  cern  to  interested  Insurance  Corn- 
appliances,  maintain  continuity  of  panics  that  they  sent  an  engineer  to 
promotion  on  “accepted”  appliances,  look  into  the  causes.  He  found  that 
clear  up  bad  competitive  situations  in  most  instances  faulty  installation 
which  have  resulted  in  consumer  be-  was  the  cause  of  this  large  number 
fuddlement  or  irritation,  develop  of  fires,  so  he  set  up  a  private  labora- 
prospect  lists,  give  luncheons  for  tory  to  test  electrical  apparatus  that 
wornen’s  clubs,  provide  a  permanent  was  being  demonstrated  and  exhibi- 
exhibition  of  products,  and  conduct  ted  on  the  grounds, 
cooperative  sales  training  courses.  In  1^1,  the  National  Board  of 
Each  one  of  these  activities  creates  Fire  Underwriters  engaged  this  en- 
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gineer  and  his  shop  as  a  national 
testing  lalx)ratory  for  all  sorts  of 
ai^pliances  and  equipment  used  in 
the  home.  This  lal)oratory  was  con¬ 
stantly  enlarged  each  year,  support¬ 
ed  by  fees  charged  to  the  manufac¬ 
turer,  based  on  the  cost  of  making 
the  tests. 

Today,  the  National  Board  of  Fire 
Underwriters  consists  of  200  Fire 
Insurance  Companies.  Underwrit¬ 
ers  Laboratories,  Inc.,  consists  of 
three  large  plants,  one  each  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  San  Francisco  and  New  York 
City.  More  than  300  engineers  arc 
employed  at  these  three  plants  while 
200  inspectors  travel  the  country 
over. 

Here  is  how  the  Underwriters’ 
Laboratories  Inc.  work :  The  manu¬ 
facturer  first  submits  specimens 
from  his  regular  stock  of  products 
for  testing.  It  is  interesting  to  know 
that  one-half  of  the  products  sub¬ 
mitted  are  rejecterl  on  the  first  test. 
Of  those  that  are  rejected,  approxi¬ 
mately  one-half  are  redesigned  and 
eventually  win  the  Underwriters’ 
ai)proved  label. 

Once  the  product  has  been  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Underwriters,  peri- 
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It’s  backed  by  tbe  strongest 


GENERAL  mi  ELECTRIC 


Take  the  Mainline  and  "go  to 
town”  with  G-E!  It’s  the  most 
direct  route  to  bigger  NET  profits. 

In  General  Electric  kitchen  appli¬ 
ances  you  have  a  complete  line,  in¬ 
cluding  the  popular  G-E  Triple-Thrift 
Refrigerator  that  is  the  sales  sensa¬ 
tion  of  the  year,  the  G-E  Range  with 
Tripl-Oven  and  Hi-Speed  Calrod 
cooking  units,  and  the  G-E  Electric 
Sink  with  Dishwasher  and  Disposall. 


Every  General  Electric  product  has 
been  proved  by  performance  and 
is  identified  by  the  famous  G-E 
monogram  familiar  to  practically 
every  wired  home  in  America.  It’s 
a  great  name  and  a  great  line  of 
electrical  appliances. 

This  year  G-E  sales  features  are  even 
more  attractive,  prices  even  more 
flexible,  and  promotion  even  more 
helpful  than  ever.  G-E  is  years  ahead! 
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ONE-A-MINUTE! 


The  General  Electric  Triple- 
Thrift  Refrigerator  was  the 
sales  sensation  of  1937.  It  was 
a  G-E  year.  America  bought 
this  first  choice  of  millions 
at  the  amazing  rate  of  one-a 
minute!  And  would  have 
bought  more  had  they  been 
available.  This  year  General 
Electric  offers  even  greater 
values.  Factory  capacity  has 
been  increased  50%.  It's 
going  to  be  another  G-E  year! 


sales  support  in  G-E  history! 


1 

i 
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SALESMAN’S  PRIMER 

The  complete  sales  story 
of  G-E  Triple-Thrift  Refrig¬ 
erators  in  one  handy,  easy- 
to-read  book.  Written  in 
the  combined  words  of 
hundreds  of  successful 
G-E  salespeople. 

BORDEN  AND  BUSSE 
TALKING  PICTURES 

Intensely  interesting  por¬ 
trayal  of  right  and  wrong 
ways  of  sales  approach, 
presentation,  and  close. 
Available  free  through  G-E 
distributor  when  used  in 
connection  with  sales  train¬ 
ing  on  G-E  home  appliances. 

SALESMEN’S  BULLETINS 

Periodical,  illustrated  mail¬ 
ings  containing  specific 
information,up-to-the-min- 
ute  news  and  timely  sales 
pointers  on  General  Elec¬ 
tric  appliances.  A  helpful 
and  popular  service  to  Gen¬ 
eral  Electric  salespeople. 

STENSGAARD 
WINDOW  DISPLAYS 

An  itinerant  window  dis¬ 
play  service  which  provides 
striking  backgrounds  for 
dramatic  displays  of  G-E 
appliances.  Arrangements 
for  the  service  can  be  made 
with  the  G-E  distributor. 


SOUND  SLIDE  FILMS 

A  complete  G-E  sales  train¬ 
ing  course  in  words  and 
pictures.  The  quick,  easy, 
effective  way  to  understand 
the  sales  features,  advan¬ 
tages  and  applications  of 
General  Electric  appliances. 

G-E  FACTORY  FILM 

A  fascinating  talking  pic¬ 
ture  that  takes  you  through 
the  great  G-E  factories  to 
show  how  refrigerators  are 
made.  Invaluable  to  G-E 
refrigerator  salespeople. 
Available  through  G-E 
distributor. 

TOPPER’S  CLUB 

An  organization  of  the 
nation’s  leading  G-E  sales¬ 
men.  Distinctive  and  valu¬ 
able  awards  afford  a  real 
incentive  for  these  leaders. 
Hundreds  of  G-E  sales¬ 
men  enjoy  this  earned 
distinction. 

G-E  MAGIC  TALKING 
KITCHEN 

One  of  the  greatest  pro¬ 
moters  of  store  traffic  and 
appliance  sales  ever  intro¬ 
duced.  Exceptionally  popu¬ 
lar  with  stores  in  all  parts 
of  the  country.  Available 
for  specified  periods  at 
very  nominal  cost. 


•  In  addition  to  the  above  sales  aids  General  Electric  makes 
available  to  you  a  completely  staffed  field  organization  to 
assist  in  sales  training,  product  information,  cooking 
schools  and  other  activities.  General  Electric’s  complete 
and  unmatched  sales  support  is  an  important  reason  for 
the  tremendous  popularity  of  General  Electric  home 
appliances  among  department  and  furniture  stores.  To  get 
the  whole  story  of  the  General  Electric  franchise,  fill  out 
the  convenient  coupon  and  mail  it  today. 


M  AJ^  JJIE  CO  U  PONjq  D_AY 

|~  C.  J.  Ballus.  Department  and  Furniture  Store  Sales.  Specialty  Appliance 
I  Division.  General  Electric  Co..  Nela  Park,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

I  Please  hate  the  G-E  Distributor  present  the  details  of  your  franchise. 


Name 


NRDGA-B 


GENERAL  m  ELECTRIC 
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odic  inspection  at  the  manufacturing 
plants  assures  that  the  product  is 
constantly  being  made  up  to  its 
safety  standards. 

Inspectors  in  175  cities  further 
check  the  items  which  are  bought  at 
random  from  regular  retail  outlets, 
to  see  that  safety  standards  are  be¬ 
ing  maintained. 

In  addition,  a  fleet  of  traveling 
test  stations  operated  by  Underwrit¬ 
ers’  engineers,  tour  assigned  areas, 
buying  up  appliances  and  checking 
them  on  the  spot  as  a  further  means 
of  protecting  the  consumer  against 
the  lowering  of  safety  standards  to  a 
point  below  those  set  by  the  laliora- 
tories.  They  check  such  items  as 
stoves,  oil  burners,  alarm  systems, 
wall  sockets,  toys,  electric  heaters, 
heating  pads,  refrigerators,  ranges 
and  hundreds  of  other  electrical  ap¬ 
pliances  and  products. 

Because  it  is  a  symbol  of  pro¬ 
tection  to  the  consumer,  you  can¬ 
not  afford  to  miss  calling  the  cus¬ 
tomers’  attention  to  Underwriters’ 
Approved  on  the  label  on  the  appli¬ 
ances  you  are  selling. 

The  Housing  Boom 

Can  you  visualize  three  quarters 
of  a  million?  A  potential  demand  is 
estimated  to  exist  for  the  building 
of  that  many  homes  each  year  for 
the  next  ten  years. 

What  does  that  rftean  to  the  appli¬ 
ance  salesman?  Simply  this — nearly 
all  of  these  new  homes  will  be  uni¬ 
versally  electrified.  The  average 
home  today  is  only  8%  electrified. 
If  this  percentage  were  increased  to 
25,  it  would  mean  an  increased  vol¬ 
ume  of  5  billion  dollars  in  appliance 
sales — a  stupendous  sum. 

The  next  few  years  will  see  the 


average  home  eltfctrified  far  l)eyond 
8%.  This  opportunity,  together 
with  that  presented  in  the  new 
homes  to  be  built,  represents  a  very 
rich  market  for  the  apf)liance  sales¬ 
man  who  is  shrewd  enough  to  per¬ 
fect  himself  in  that  particular  tech¬ 
nique  of  selling  electric  appliances. 

With  the  erection  of  new  resi¬ 
dences,  there  is  the  demand  for  re¬ 
placements  and  additions,  and  some¬ 
times  complete  new  furnishings. 
Literal  time  payment  facilities 
make  it  possible  for  the  home  owner 
to  buy  a  complete  electric  kitchen 
with  all  the  comjxjnent  appliances, 
refrigerator,  range,  and  dish  washer. 

Every  model  all-electric  home 
opened  up  is  a  junior  salesman  for 
the  major  electric  appliance  sales¬ 
man.  The  seed  of  desire  is  planted 
in  the  visitor’s  mind  for  the  appli¬ 
ances  she  sees,  and  it  takes  but  the 
cultivation  of  a  call  or  two,  to  turn 
this  desire  into  action  and  the  sign¬ 
ing  of  the  order. 

Rural  Electrification 

It  has  teen  estimated  that  at  least 
a  billion  dollars  worth  of  new  busi¬ 
ness  will  come  out  of  rural  electri¬ 
fication  in  the  next  ten  years,  and  at 
least  half  of  that  amount  will  go  to 
manufacturers  and  dealers  of  elec¬ 
trical  equipment. 

Each  of  the  three  steps  in  rural 
electrification  stimulates  retail  sales. 
The  first  is  the  actual  construction 
of  the  lines  and  services :  secondly, 
the  wiring  of  the  customer’s  premi¬ 
ses  makes  business  for  electrical  con¬ 
tractors  and  the  community ;  the 
third  step  is  the  purchase  of  electri¬ 
cal  appliances  and  equipment  as  the 
customers  begin  to  use  pow’er. 

Already  enough  wire  has  been 
strung  on  REA  financed  projects  to 
extend  several  times  around  the 
equator  —  utilities  are  increasing 
their  rural  construction  quotas  very 
rapidly — farmers  have  been  relieved 
of  contributing  to  the  cost  of  the 
lines.  Every  business  in  a  town 
close  to  a  rural  electrification  pro¬ 
ject  benefits  directly  or  indirectly  by 
increased  sales,  producing  new  pros¬ 
pects  for  electric  appliances.  It  is  a 
great  boom  for  employment — both 
skilled  and  unskilled. 

Farmers’  wives — hungr\’  for  con¬ 
veniences  long  denied  because  of 
droughts,  floods  and  low  prices  for 
agricultural  produce,  are  prime  pros¬ 
pects  for  refrigerators,  washing  ma¬ 
chines,  ranges,  vacuum  cleaners,  ra¬ 
dios,  etc. — but  they  require  selling 
and  by  salesmen  who  know  their  ap¬ 
pliances.  This  means  that  the  sales¬ 
man  contemplating  selling  this  class 
of  prospects,  will  bum  plenty  of 
midnight  oil  brushing  up  on  his  sales 


presentations — and  in  making  up  his 
mind  how  to  best  cash  in  on  the  200 
uses  for  electricity  that  exist  on  the 
farm. 

Mail  is  still  an  event  in  the  farm 
home.  Callous  indifference  to  form 
letters  and  printed  enclosures  ac¬ 
quired  by  city  folks  does  not  exist 
in  most  rural  areas.  There  are  fewer 
distractions  to  compete  with  read¬ 
ing  time. 

Thorough-goingi  education,  plus 
plenty  of  hard  selling,  will  be  needed 
and  there  will  be  plenty  of  profit  in 
it  for  the  right  dealers. 

Here’s  how  the  department  store 
appliance  salesman  can  cash  in  on 
the  rural  electrification  market. 

Most  power  companies  will  be 
glad  to  furnish  information  to  those 
who  will  assist  them  in  developing 
appliance  load  on  the  rural  lines.  A 
list  of  customers  newly  served,  as 
well  as  those  to  be  added  in  the  near 
future,  can  usually  he  obtained  for 
the  asking.  Local  newspapers  will 
also  be  full  of  news  concerning  this 
particular  activity. 

In  going  after  this  business,  the 
department  store  can  inaugurate  a 
direct-mail  campaign  to  the  farm 
customers.  By  personal  contact,  it 
can  ascertain  what  equipment  the 
farmer  needs,  and  help  him  arrange 
to  buy  it,  if  not  all  at  once,  an  appli¬ 
ance  at  a  time. 

The  department  store  can  back  up 
its  salesmen  going  after  this  busi¬ 
ness  by  displaying  attractive  equi])- 
ment  in  the  store  windows,  with 
direct  reference  to  the  farm  custom¬ 
er.  It  can  exhibit  at  the  county  fairs, 
and  arrange  for  salesmen  to  man  the 
exhibits  and  develop  prospects 
which  can  te  followed  up  later  by 
outside  selling.  Exhibits  can  also  be 
arranged  at  meetings  of  farmers. 
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THK  active  entry  (if  department 
stores  into  the  Major  Appliance 
field  was  partly  induced  by  the 
depression  which  began  in  1929. 
Manufacturers  particularly  became 
aware  that  wider  markets  had  to  be 
created  for  the  ap])roaching  period 
of  mass  distribution ;  rapidly  falling 
volume  brought  about  an  open- 
mindedness  on  the  store’s  ])art  for 
new  items  as  a  means  of  counteract¬ 
ing  the  mounting  losses  in  old  estab¬ 
lished  lines. 

Period  of  Adjustment 

Considerable  adjustment  was  re- 
(|uired  on  the  part  of  both  organiza¬ 
tions,  the  manufacturer  and  depart¬ 
ment  store,  extending  over  a  period 
of  .some  time.  The  de])artment  store 
adajrted  the  technique  of  .specialty 
selling.  Utilities  helped  in  many 
.sections  of  the  country  by  abandon¬ 
ing  merchandising  ojierations  but 
continuing  promotional  efforts.  Lo¬ 
cal  dealers,  including  department 
stores,  have  profited. 

Utilities  Help 

Utilities  in  some  sections  of  the 
country  liave  abandoned  merchan¬ 
dising  operations,  giving  a  much 
wider  field  and  possibility  of  volume 
to  the  appliance  department  store 
salesmen.  However,  they  have  not 


abandoned  promoting  the  sale  of 
electric  appliances.  Advertising  and 
promotional  effort,  esi)ecially  that  of 
a  cooperative  kind  with  local  dealers 
including  the  department  store  is  in 
many  cases  greater  than  ever  before. 
The  store,  being  the  shopping  center 
of  the  community,  naturally  gets  a 
lion’s  share  of  the  benefits  accruing 
from  such  effort — and  department 
store  salesmen  reap  their  share  of 
commissions  from  increased  vol¬ 
ume. 

An  Important  Role 

The  store  has  proved  and  demon¬ 
strated  that  it  can  play  a  most  im- 
])ortant  part  in  the  di.stribution  of 
Major  .Appliances.  This  tyj)e  of 
merchandising  now  follows  pretty 
well  an  established  pattern.  It  is  re¬ 
garded  as  fundamental  that  the  Ma¬ 
jor  .Appliance  Department  must  Ix' 
ojx'rated  along  specialty  lines,  with 
a  well-disciplined,  well-trained,  ag¬ 
gressive  selling  force.  This  giv'es  the 
old  type  specialty  salesman  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  i^rform  at  his  best — 
it  gives  the  new  salesman  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  t<)  learn  both  the  inside  the 
store  technique  and  the  outside 
“follow-up”  technique — and  it  gives 
the  .strong  closing  type  of  .salesman 
his  greatest  chance  of  earnings. 


Advantages  in  Department  Store 


Salesmen  working  for  Major 
Electric  Appliance  Departments 
in  department  stores  today  enjoy 
singular  advantages,  some  of  which 
are: 

Central  Location 
The  department  store  is  centrally 
located  in  the  trading  traffic  stream, 
so  that  good  floor  traffic  keeps  sales¬ 
men  well  supplied  with  prospects 
and  insures  frequent  .sales  on  the 
display  floor. 

Display  and  Advertising 

Show  windows  on  well-traveled 
thoroughfares,  efficient  and  highly- 
trained  advertising  departments  are 
essential  advantages. 

Established  Customer  Relation 

Reputation  and  long-established 
business  relations  built  up  over  a 
long  period  of  years,  and  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  customer  good  will  and 
buying  habit,  focus  the  attention  on 


the  department  store  as  an  apiiliance 
shopping  center. 

Appeals  to  Women 

This  type  of  store  definitely  ap- 
ix*als  to  women,  who  huv  85%  of 
electrical  appliances,  and  cast  the 
deciding  vote  on  the  other  15%. 

Buying  Habit 

The  denartment  .st«)re  has  already 
established  a  well-grounded  business 
relationship  with  every  family  in  the 
retail  buying  area.  These  families 
have  the  department  store  “buying 
habit”  which  salesmen  can  turn  into 
good  accounts. 

Will  Make  Good  on  Merchandise 

Most  people  are  confident  of  the 
store’s  ability  to  make  good  on  mer¬ 
chandise  which  is  not  satisfactory. 
They  never  get  worried  alxmt  an 
organization  as  large  as  this  going 


out  of  business  leaving  them  without 
service  facilities  on  their  appliances. 

Charge  Accounts 

Most  families  of  go(xl  credit  stand¬ 
ing  have  active  charge  accounts  with 
local  deimrtment  .stores.  Huying  a 
refrigerator  or  other  major  appliance 
becomes  only  a  matter  of  the  cus¬ 
tomer  making  up  her  mind  to  own 
the  product,  and  does  not  entail 
the  embarrassing  detail  of  question¬ 
ing  the  prosi)ective  purchaser  as  to 
her  financial  ability  to  pay. 

The.se  active  charge  accounts  con¬ 
stitute  a  potential  source  of  volume 
that  is  available  to  no  other  tyjx  of 
sales  outlet.  They  are  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  direct-mail  activity,  and  per- 
■sonal  solicitation. 

Financial  Plans  and  Position 

Dqiartment  stores  are  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  finance  deferred  payment 
plans  which  greatly  assist  salesmen 
in  increasing  their  volume.  .At  ])res- 
ent  the  stores  are  activelv  working 
to  put  their  time-payment  plans  on 
the  soundest  possible  basis  for  them¬ 
selves  and  their  cu.stomers. 

Ensemble  Selling 

Selling  related  items  in  st'ts  rather 
than  piecemeal  is  a  trend  in  depart¬ 
ments  other  than  tho.se  .selling  major 
ai)pliances — and  these  latter  are  in 
fine  position  to  cash  in  on  this  trend. 
The  appliance  department  is  Ix'tter 
able  to  adjust  its  sales  force  to  the 
needs  of  this  type  of  merchandising 
hecau.se  of  the  close  relation  of  the 
kitchen  appliances. 

Electric  Kitchens 

Home  Service  Departments  are 
also  being  inaugurated  bv  deiiart- 
ment  stores  as  a  part  of  the  ^^ajor 
Appliance  Department.  Demonstra¬ 
tion  Electric  Kitchens  have  been  in¬ 
stalled  by  many  stores  to  pave  the 
way  for  ensemble  selling  of  two  or 
more  major  kitchen  appliances.  The 
importance  of  this  new  kind  of  sell¬ 
ing  is  well  known  to  the  operating 
executives  of  these  stores,  so  that  a 
well-rounded  aggressive  sales  effort 
unaffected  by  seasonable  conditions 
can  l)e  expected. 

Prospects  from  the  Decorating 
Department 

The  rapid  growth  in  size  and  im¬ 
portance  of  the  decorating  depart- 
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nients  of  stores  all  over  the  country 
is  concrete  evidence  of  the  buying 
mood  of  the  public.  Increase  has 
been  noticed  in  both  clients  from  the 
upper  social  strata  and  small  shop¬ 
pers  in  search  of  help,  the  latter  be¬ 
ing  particularly  significant  l)ecause 
it  indicates  that  a  greater  portion  of 
the  public  is  concerned  with  a  higher 
standard  of  living,  design  and  taste. 

They  indicate  an  interest  in  appli¬ 
ances  and  in  ensemble  buying.  They 
want  finer  things  in  their  homes — 
and  are  willing  to  build  up  the  fix¬ 


tures  and  e<juipment  step  by  step. 

Since  the  decorating  staflf  usually 
draw  uix»n  the  entire  resources  of 
the  store  and  have  an  inside  track 
with  the  prospective  buyer,  they  are 
in  an  excellent  position  to  inquire 
about  the  kitchen.  They  can  authori¬ 
tatively  recommend  steps  to  mod¬ 
ernization  with  a  new  refrigerator, 
range,  or  sink  unit  including  dish 
washer,  and  plan  the  entire  ensemble 
into  a  new  coordinated,  efficient, 
step-and-labor-saving  kitchen  that 
will  be  a  pride  and  joy  in  any  home. 


What  Is  Specialty  Selling? 


OUT  of  the  heat  of  competitive 
struggle  between  members  of 
the  refrigeration  industry  has  l)een 
Ixjrn  a  unique  sales  procedure  and 
merchandising  formula  which  has 
been  adopted,  with  slight  variations, 
by  the  leading  manufacturers  of  all 
major  electrical  appliances.  Prolia- 
bly  the  newest  industry  of  any  size 
to  promote  this  formula  in  its  most 
orthodox  manner  is  the  air  condi¬ 
tioning  industry,  which  is  fast  com¬ 
ing  of  age.  The  essential  factors  in 
the  si^ecialty  program  are  these : 

A  strong  desire  for  the  product  is 
created  in  the  mind  of  the  public  by 
aggressive  advertising  and  promo¬ 
tional  efforts  of  the  manufacturer. 
The  sales  outlet  identifies  itself  and 
ties  in  with  the  national  program  by 
local  newspaper  advertising. 

Prosjiects  are  ferreted  out  by  spe¬ 
cial  stunts  such  as  drawings,  essay 
contests,  theatre  program  tie-ups, 
and  countless  other  jjromotional  ac¬ 
tivities  limited  only  l)y  the  ingenuity 
of  the  manufacturer,  distributor  and 
sales  outlet. 

Carefully  trained  salesmen  who 
are  taught  exactly  what  to  say  and 
do  at  every  turn  go  directly  to  the 
homes  of  prosjiects  to  get  the  orders. 
They  also  cold  canvass  to  uncover 
new  prospects. 

Salesmen  on  showroom  floors, 
skilled  in  another  phase  of  the  selling 
technique,  take  care  of  the  “walk-in” 
traffic  which  comes  in  response  to 
advertising  and  promotional  efforts. 
More  often  these  salesmen  serve  al¬ 
ternate  turns  on  the  floor  and  on 
the  outside. 

Sales  ])rograms  consisting  of  quo¬ 
tas,  contests,  direct-mail  campaigns, 
sales  training  courses,  educational 
sidelines,  sales  talks  and  sales  helps 
are  worked  out  for  the  distributing 
organizations,  whose  representatives 
carry  them  down  to  the  sales  outlet 
and  the  individual  salesman. 

Keystone  of  this  type  of  selling  is 
stating  what  the  product  nnll  do 
rather  than  what  its  price  is.  Conse¬ 


quently,  the  salesman  takes  on  a  sta¬ 
tus  far  more  imixtrtant  than  even  the 
product  or  its  price,  and  it  has  be¬ 
come  an  axiom  in  the  appliance  in¬ 
dustry  that  the  retail  salesman  is 
the  backbone  of  the  industry. 

Everything  concerning  selling 
must  be  considered  first  in  the  light 
of  what  it  will  do,  or  result  in,  for 
the  salesmen.  Meeting  after  meeting 
is  held  throughout  the  year  to  arouse 
enthusiasm  among  the  salesmen,  im¬ 
part  product  information  and  to  pre¬ 
sent  new  ideas  on  selling  and  sales 
training. 

Salesmen  are  schooled  and  re¬ 
schooled  in  selling  technique,  new 
sales  ideas,  selling  themes,  lessons 
learned  from  past  experience,  and 
new  sales  tools  and  products  devel- 
(qx*d  by  the  manufacturer.  Corre- 
siK)ndence  schools  on  salesmanship 
and  on  the  products  are  established. 

Emphasis  has  been  laid  on  selling 
outside  the  store,  using  the  store  as 
a  display  and  demonstration  head- 
(juarters  to  which  prospects  could  be 
brought  to  see  the  api^liance  in  ac¬ 
tion  and  choose  the  particular  model 
they  wished  to  purchase,  the  ground¬ 
work  for  the  sale  having  nreviously 
l)een  laid  by  the  salesman  in  the 
home. 

This  is  the  selling  program  that 
is  designated  “specialty” ;  and  it  has 
Iieen  an  important  contributor  to 
the  wider  distribution  of  lietter 
goods  at  lower  prices  and  a  conse- 
(|uent  higher  standard  of  living. 

Modified  Specialty  Selliuf' 

The  basic  theory  of  dei>artment 
store  merchandising  is  unlike  the 
theory  of  specialty  selling.  The  ma¬ 
jor  point  of  departure  is  that  the 
department  store  has  made  use  of 
floor  traffic,  superior  display  facili¬ 
ties  and  advertising  to  get  its  vol¬ 
ume  rather  than  outside  work  to 
build  prospect  lists. 

Specialty  selling  as  practiced  by 
independent  dealers  cannot  be  adopt¬ 
ed  100%  by  department  stores,  for 


this  tyi)e  of  selling  involves  high 
sales  expense,  high  turnover  of  man 
power,  high  jx'rcentage  of  returned 
merchandise,  and  high  iJercentage  of 
customer  complaints. 

For  successful  operation  in  a  de¬ 
partment  store,  exactly  the  reverse 
is  necessary — low  sales  exwnse,  low 
turnover  of  man  jx)wer,  low  {ht- 
centage  of  returned  goods,  low  ^x^r- 
centage  of  customer  comnlaints. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  de¬ 
partment  stores  go  about  doing  a 
job  of  major  appliance  selling: 

1.  lly  the  use  of  straight  depart¬ 
ment  store  merchandising  and  ad¬ 
vertising  methods  to  bring  buyers  to 
the  store,  where  trained  men  close 
sales  that  might  go  somewhere  else 
without  siiecial  attention.  Stores  in 
metroixditan  areas  with  tremendous 
floor  traffic  are  virtually  the  only 
ones  which  have  found  this  method 
completely  .successful . 

2.  By  a  combination  of  regular 
merchandising  and  specialty  selling 
methods  where  the  store  reaches 
out  to  the  greatest  number  of  fami¬ 
lies  without  deixnding  uixm  their 
voluntary  visit,  and  educates  and 
persuades  them  to  the  lx*nefits  of 
ownership,  irrespective  of  other 
things  which  they  might  want  to 
buy. 

This  latter  method  is  the  more 
.successful,  Ijecause  it  recognizes  the 
fact  that  electric  ai)pliances  are  not 
impulse  items,  that  they  have  to  be 
sold  as  contrasted  with  the  large 
group  of  items  which  the  public 
voluntarily  enters  the  store  to  buy. 
.\s  a  rule  electric  appliances  rank 
lower  in  the  elective  ])referencc  of 
the  public  than  such  ostentatious  ob¬ 
jects  as  motor  cars  and  fur  coats, 
vacation,  travel,  etc.  It  is  relatively 
seldom  that  a  woman  enters  the 
store  to  buy  a  major  home  apidiance 
without  having  spent  considerable 
time  debating  the  wisdom  of  the 
purchase. 

For  the  sake  of  convenience,  let’s 
christen  the  type  of  specialty  selling 
suitable  to  department  store  opera¬ 
tion  “Personal  Selling.”  This  par¬ 
ticular  type  of  .salesmanship  can  l)e 
used  effectively  by  those  stores  who 
use  the  more  orthodox  tvpe  of  de¬ 
partment  store  merchandising  and 
promotion  without  employing  an 
outside  selling  force.  It  can  be  used 
even  more  effectively  by  stores  that 
are  going  out  after  the  ai^pliance 
business  in  an  aggressive  manner. 
.\nd  there  is  nothing  magical,  mys¬ 
terious  or  even  complicated  about 
the  technique.  In  the  following  pages 
the  technique  of  department  store 
specialty  selling  is  analyzed. 
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RolUtor  RcFriseration  protected  by  lO-Vear 
Warranty  on  the  three -moving -parts  Rollator 
Compression  Unit. 


a^teC  Vuo^u>^ 


PRODUCT! 


Every  survey  of  consumer  preference  proves 
that  Norge  appliances  lead  in  customer  satisfaction.  And  Norge  con¬ 
sistently  ranks  among  the  first  three  in  public  acceptance.  The  1938 
line  is  the  greatest  in  Norge  history.  A  new  dramatic  sales  approach 
will  be  pushed  in  all  advertising,  promotion  and  store  display.  Exclu¬ 
sive  features  in  the  new  Norge  line  give  you  the  most  convincing 
showroom  demonstrations  you  have  ever  seen. 

PROFIT!..  ,  Every  month  is  a  profit  month  if  you  sell  Norge. 
There  is  always  sales  activity  in  the  Norge  line  of  Rollator  Refrigera¬ 
tors,  Concentrator  Gas  and  Electric  Ranges,  Autobuilt  Washers, 
Duotrol  Ironers  and  package  heating  and  commercial  equipment.  The 
smashing  new  Norge  advertising  and  sales  promotion  program  of 
simplified  visual  selling  gives  the  dealer  and  salesman  the  break  they 
have  been  looking  for. 

NORGE  DIVISION  Borg~Warner  Corp.,  Detroit,  Michigan 
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Preliminary 

First,  we’ll  start  out  with  the 
understanding  that  those  people 
who  live  in  wired  homes  and 
do  not  own  major  electric  appli¬ 
ances,  have  three  reasons  for  not 
buying : 

•  1 — They  do  not  understand  what 
advantages  or  benefits  they  will  re¬ 
ceive  from  these  appliances. 

2 — They  think  they  need  other 
things  more. 

3 — They  believe  they  cannot  af¬ 
ford  to  buy  them. 

Few'  will  admit  that  these  are  the 
real  reasons  for  not  buying — but  the 
hundreds  of  excuses  they  give  all 
are  based  upon  one,  two  or  all  three 
of  these  reasons  which  exist  in  their 
minds. 

Once  they  have  l)een  shown  all 
the  benefits  that  can  be  enjoyed  from 
having  the  appliance  in  the  home, 
they  w'ill  value  it  more  than  any¬ 
thing  else  they  could  buy.  and  will 
find  some  means  of  paying  for  it. 

It  then  remains  only  for  you,  the 
salesman,  to  show  that  the  j^articu- 
lar  brand  of  appliance  which  you  are 
selling  offers  more  value  for  the 
money  than  any  other  make.  How'- 
ever.  unless  you  remove  from  the 
pros])ect’s  mind  the  three  reasons 
for  not  buying,  you  will  only  waste 
time  by  trying  to  show  that  vour 
appliance  is  worth  more  than  any 
other  make. 

Know  Your  Product 

It  doesn’t  take  a  genius  to  see 
that,  in  the  light  of  this  understand¬ 
ing,  you  must  first  know  the  jirod- 
uct  you  are  selling — ionvards  and 
backxvards. 

If  you  are  ignorant  of  its  technical 
features,  the  prospect  w'ill  quickly 
sense  that  you  do  not  know  what  you 
are  talking  about.  Unless  you  are 
able  to  hold  the  customer’s  confi¬ 
dence,  you  can  never  hope  to  satis¬ 
factorily  conclude  many  sales. 

A  good  way  to  build  up  your 
product  knowledge,  in  addition  to 
the  training  given  you  by  your 
manager  or  supervisor,  the  distribu¬ 
tor  or  factory  representative,  is  to 
study  a  new  feature  of  Hie  product 
each  day — and  you’ll  be  surprised  to 


Prepauration 

learn  how’  fast  your  knowledge 
builds  up. 

Take  advantage  of  opportunities 
each  day  to  study  product  literature 
and  training  bulletins  distributed  by 
the  manufacturer.  When  you  have 
spare  moments  on  the  floor,  not  only 
read  about  the  product  features,  but 
look  at  them  on  the  actual  appliance 
so  that  you  will  be  entirely  familiar 
with  them  when  you  are  demf)n- 
strating. 

Learn  the  history  of  the  company 
making  the  appliances,  so  that  you 
can  build  up  your  quality  story.  M'o 
many  people  the  manufacturer  l)e- 
hind  the  product  is  as  imjx)rtant  as 
the  product  itself  when  it  comes  to 
making  the  actual  purchase. 

After  acquiring  sufficient  product 
knowledge  to  give  you  confidence  in 
talking  to  prospects,  you  must  fur¬ 
ther  prepare  yourself  with  ])rice 
lists,  product  literature,  and  thor¬ 
oughly  familiarize  yourself  with  the 
terms  of  payment  and  time  payment 
plans  available.  Learn  the  routine 
connected  with  the  handling  of  the 
order  and  delivery  of  the  appliance. 
Practice  making  out  typical  orders 
so  that  you  do  not  falter  or  hesitate 
in  the  presence  of  the  cu.stomer  be¬ 
cause  of  an  unfamiliar  blank  space, 
to  be  filled  in. 

Organizing  the  Job 

You  should  definitely  »>rganize 
your  work,  planning  what  you  do, 
how  and  when  to  do  it. 

The  three  major  portions  of  your 
work  are  (1)  to  find  prospects,  (2) 
to  tell  sales  stories  (3)  to  close 
sales. 

Obtaining  Prospects 

The  first  day  or  two  after  obtain¬ 
ing  preliminary  knowledge  sj^jud 
your  time  on  the  sales  floor,  in  the 
background  watching  other  sales¬ 
men  operate,  and  eavesdropping  on 
their  presentations.  This  will  make 
you  feel  more  at  home  in  the  “sell¬ 
ing  atmosphere’’  and  in  the  presence 
of  prospects  and  customers. 

The  department  manager  may 
have  you  spend  a  day  calling  on 
store  customers  and  users  of  ajipli- 
ances  handled  in  the  department.  In 
these  contacts  you  should  find  it 


easy  to  talk  with  the  customer  aknit 
the  ajipliance  already  owned,  and 
to  open  up  the  way  for  a  sales  story 
on  the  next  appliance  that  is  con¬ 
templated.  These  customers  and 
users  constitute  a  ])rolific  source  of 
new  prospects  if  you  apiiroach  them 
in  the  right  way. 

If  your  store  has  a  policy  of  de¬ 
veloping  prospects  outside  the  store, 
your  business  acquaintances  and 
tradespeotde  form  your  first  group 
of  prosi)ects  or  “prospect-getters”. 

Whenever  you  pay  out  money  for 
services  or  goods,  be  sure  to  let 
these  people  know  that  you  are  in 
the  major  appliance  business,  and 
that  they  can  return  the  favor  of 
your  patronage  by  buying  from  you 
and  in  helping  you  get  prospects. 
The  more  money  they  helj)  you 
make,  the  more  you  can  si)cnd  with 
them. 

Watch  the  newspapers  for  society 
items  pertaining  to  births,  engage¬ 
ments  and  weddings.  Look  for  real 
estate  transfers  and  scan  the  list  of 
building  permits  or  items  concern¬ 
ing  new  residents  All  these  are 
prettv  sure  to  be  prospects  for  at 
least  one  or  more  of  the  ai)pliances 
you  are  selling.  Later  on  you’ll  want 
to  regularly  c'ontact  architects  and 
builders. 

The  Progress  of  a  Sale 

Charting  the  progress  of  a  sale  is 
comparable  to  watching  the  mercury 
in  a  thermometer  start  from  zero 
and  rise  to  the  boiling  jwint. 

When  you  approach  prospects  for 
the  first  time,  their  attitudes  of  in¬ 
difference  are  at  the  zero  point.  So 
your  approach  must  attract  their 
attention  and  bring  them  up  to  the 
thawing  point.  Once  you  have  at¬ 
tracted  their  attention,  it  is  relative¬ 
ly  easy  to  warm  up  their  interest  by 
an  effective  sales  presentation. 

As  they  become  more  and  more 
interested,  you  should  start  driving 
for  the  close  by  arousing  desire  un¬ 
til  it  boils  over  and  you  hand  them 
the  order  to  be  signed. 

Your  presentation  and  drive  for 
the  close  should  be  made  simultane¬ 
ously.  Test  the  degree  of  interest 
and  desire  you  have  created  by  ask¬ 
ing  leading  questions  throughout  the 
presentation,  that  enable  you  to  find 
out  just  how’  close  to  the  boiling 
point  the  prospect  has  gotten. 
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^/le  De/^att/ne/2if  S^ote 


The  Approach 


To  your  friends  an<l  iieif,di])ors 
you  may  not  need  an  a])proach 
that  will  attract  their  attention  and 
so  oiK*n  up  the  way  for  you  to  arouse 
their  interest.  lint — on  the  sales 
ll(Hir  or  on  the  outside  when  you 
are  followinji  up  leads  you  surely 
will  need  some  way  to  turn  your 
call  into  an  interview  where  you 
may  have  a  chance  to  tell  your  story. 
It’s  the  wtcrvinv  and  not  the  call 
that  counts. 

Thp  Approach  on  the  Sales  Floor 

Kveryone  coming  into  the  ajipli- 
ance  department  should  be  ap¬ 
proached  with  an  attitude  of  courte¬ 
ous  helpfulness  and  willingness  to 
lx*  of  service.  You  must  sell  your¬ 
self  in  the  first  minute  or  two,  or 
the  prospect  who  expects  to  avail 
herself  of  your  advice  and  counsel 
will  have  no  confidence  in  what  you 
tell  her.  You  must  indicate  that  you 
know  what  you  are  talking  about. 
Showing  that  you  appreciate  the 
prospect’s  problems  and  are  most 
willing  to  help  her  find  the  right 
answer,  will  go  a  long  way  toward 
getting  the  order. 

The  Approach  at  the  Home 

(Canvassing  is  a  matter  of  store 
IX)licy.  Some  stores  have  entirely 
discarded  this  method  of  developing 
customers  confining  outside  solici¬ 
tation  to  following  up  prospects 
made  on  the  floor,  on  the  theory  that 
it  does  not  pay  to  have  a  salesman 
going  from  door  to  door  in  an  effort 
to  build  up  leads.  However,  some 
stores  use  this  means  of  a])proach 
and  the  following  paragraphs  are 
intended  only  for  salesmen  in  stores 
where  it  is  used.) 

You  may  hear  some  salesmen  say 
that  canvassing  is  a  hard  job.  They 
say  that  because  usually  they  do  not 
know  how  to  approach  the  home¬ 
maker  at  the  door  in  a  manner  that 
will  result  in  an  interview.  If  you 
could  find  prospects  interested  when 
you  call,  the  job  would  be  simple 
and  easy.  But  no  human  mind  is 
interested  in  anything  until  it  has 
bad  a  chance  to  “warm  up.” 

If  it  is  |)ossihle  to  send  out  a  let¬ 
ter  or  piece  of  literature  preceding 
your  canvassing  call,  you  could  get 
the  prospect’s  mind  “warmed  up” 


somewhat  to  your  proposition.  The 
next  best  thing  is  to  get  the  names 
of  residents  out  of  the  city  direc¬ 
tory  for  the  area  in  which  you  i)lan 
to  canvass,  so  that  you  can  call  each 
one  by  name  wdien  the  door  is 
opened. 

Then  in  your  appnjach  you  must 
arouse  interest  and  further  warm 
up  the  ])rosjiect’s  mind — create  a 
friendly  feeling  rather  than  a  hos¬ 
tile  one,  toward  ycni,  your  store,  and 
your  product.  This  may  .sound  more 
difficult  than  it  really  is — but.  after 
all,  people  are  human  beings  and  if 
\’ou  approach  them  on  a  friendly 
basis,  few  will  not  be  friendly  to¬ 
ward  you.  Make  your  first  words 
tell  w’ho  you  are,  what  you  wish  to 
see  the  ])rospect  about,  and  why  you 
can  lx?  of  help  to  her. 

Your  sales  manager  will  recom¬ 
mend  several  approaches  to  you.  ac¬ 
cording  to  what  product  you  are 
.selling,  the  current  season,  and  the 
merchandising  and  promotional 
idans  in  effect  at  that  time.  The 
three  aproaches  given  here  have 
been  found  by  many  appliance  sales¬ 
men  to  result  in  more  interviews 
than  any  other  type  of  standard  ap¬ 
proach.  You  can  always  use  at 
least  one  of  these  approaches,  no 
matter  what  the  time  of  year  is  or 
what  you  are  selling. 

Approach  with  a  Gift 

This  may  be  some  little  inexpen¬ 
sive  but  useful  gadget  that  you  can 
present  as  a  gesture  of  good  will  to 
open  the  door.  After  thanking  you 
the  homemaker  will  rarely  fail  to 
answer  your  questions  so  that  you 
can  determine  whether  or  not  she  is 
a  pros^iect  for  any  appliance  you  are 
selling. 

Special  Value  Approach 

Occasionally  the  store  will  run  a 
sale  or  special  offer  on  some  appli¬ 
ance.  Carry  a  copy  of  the  ad  with 
you,  and  inquire  if  the  prospect  has 
heard  alx)ut  it.  After  explaining  the 
offer,  attempt  to  get  an  appointment 
for  making  a  sales  presentation  or 
demonstration. 

Survey  Approach 

This  is  probably  one  of  the  most 
widely  used  approaches  in  canvass¬ 


ing  becau.se  it  eliminates  .sales  re¬ 
sistance.  Identify  yourself  with  the 
store  for  which  you  are  working, 
.saying  that  you  are  one  of  a  group 
which  is  making  a  survey  of  the  city 
to  determine  how  many  people  have 
the  apjdiance  you  are  selling.  Get 
the  prospect’s  name  and  find  out 
what  appliance  she  intends  buying 
next.  Try  to  get  an  appointment 
for  a  presentation  or  demonstration 
that  night  when  both  husband  and 
wife  can  be  together. 

Customer  Card  Approach 

The  greatest  source  of  prospects 
you  have  is  the  list  of  preferred 
charge  accounts  and  a  register  of 
appliance  customers.  Call  on  a  num¬ 
ber  of  these  customers  every  day, 
explain  the  terms  offered  by  the 
store  to  regular  customers,  or  if  the 
customer  already  has  one  of  your 
appliances,  check  it  and  try  to  find 
out  what  appliatice  will  be  purchased 
next. 

Using  the  Telephone 

If  the  store  does  not  employ  a 
girl  to  periodically  canvass  the 
store’s  customers  by  phone,  you  can 
do  this  type  of  prospect  hunting  very 
]>rofitably  when  you  are  on  the  floor 
and  not  bu.sy,  or  at  night.  Should 
a  list  of  customers  not  be  available, 
use  the  street  guide  in  the  City  Di¬ 
rectory,  looking  up  the  telephone 
numbers  for  those  people  living  on 
one  street  so  that  your  follow-up 
calls  will  all  l)e  in  one  neighlxirhood. 

Do  not  try  to  sell  over  the  phone. 
Merely  try  to  make  appointments 
and  do  not  answer  any  questions 
concerning  product  or  price  if  they 
can  be  avoided.  If  possible,  have 
some  s])ecial  reason  for  calling 
rather  than  using  a  straight  canvass 
call.  You  are  more  likely  to  retain 
the  customer’s  good  will  toward  you 
and  the  store  if  you  have  something 
interesting  to  tell  her. 

Be  Resourceful  in  Your  Approach 

Rememlier  that  your  approach,  if 
it  is  to  he  worthwhile,  must  result 
in  an  immediate  sales  presentation 
or  in  an  apjxjintment  that  evening  or 
the  next  day  where  you  will  have  a 
full  opportunity  to  tell  your  story. 

Learn  several  attention-compell¬ 
ing.  opening  remarks  to  gain  atten- 
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tion  at  the  door,  and  he  ready  to 
adapt  your  approach  to  almost  every 
condition  that  you  find.  For  in¬ 
stance,  if  the  prospect  has  just 
bought  one  of  your  appliances,  try 
to  get  the  names  of  her  friends  who 
might  be  interested.  Perhaps  you 
will  encounter  an  old  appliance  that 
is  ready  to  lie  replaced.  Be  able  to 
talk  intelligently  alxiut  a  trade-in. 
An  old  customer  may  be  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  for  some  other  appliances  you 
handle.  You  must  be  able  to  take 
advantage  of  any  situation  you  en¬ 
counter,  and  only  actual  exjierience 
will  show  just  how  versatile  you 
must  be. 

Pre-A  pproach  Information 

Get  all  the  possible  information 
you  can  before  you  call  on  an  un¬ 
known  prospect — ^above  all  know  the 
name  of  every  person  you  call  upon. 
These  names  can  l)e  obtained  from 
the  street  guide  in  the  city  direc¬ 
tory.  This  knowledge  will  help  de¬ 
termine  the  kind  of  approach  and 
introductory  appeal  you  will  make. 


and  aLso  guide  your  sales  presenta¬ 
tion.  If  it  is  impossible  to  obtain 
this  preliminary  information,  word 
your  approach  so  that  the  home¬ 
maker’s  answers  will  give  you  clues 
as  to  how  to  proceed. 

Qualifying  Prospects 

The  time  to  quality  your  pros¬ 
pects  and  to  determine  that  they  are 
not  merely  suspects,  is  when  you 
make  your  approach,  so  that  you  do 
not  waste  time  on  making  a  sales 
presentation  to  j)eople  who  do  not 
intend  buying  or  who  cannot  buy. 

Find  out  if  the  ])ros|)ect  wants  or 
needs  the  appliance,  and  whether  she 
is  favorably  disi)osed  toward  your 
a]>pliance  and  store.  Determine  the 
family’s  needs  and  income,  and 
whether  objections  are  real  or  are 
offered  as  alibis. 

The  new  salesman  must  watch 
this  angle  of  qualifying  prospects 
very  carefully,  or  he  will  be  wasting 
a  great  deal  of  time  that  could  prof¬ 
itably  be  spent  on  pros])ects  who 
intend  buying  immediately. 


The  Sales  Presentation 


Everything  you  do  in  spe¬ 
cialty  .Selling  leads  up  to  sales 
presentations,  or  results  from  mak¬ 
ing  presentations. 

Consequently,  it  is  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  presentations  that  de¬ 
termines  successful  selling.  Perhaps 
even  more  emphasis  should  be  laid 
upon  quality  than  upon  quantity — 
for  if  it  isn’t  of  the  quality  that 
clicks,  a  salesman  cannot  lie  success¬ 
ful  no  matter  how  many  times  he 
tells  his  sales  story. 

The  quality  of  a  sales  presenta¬ 
tion  depends  upon  how  completely 
you  know  your  product,  how  well 
organized  it  is  in  a  logical  step-by- 
step  manner  and  iqx)n  your  ability 
to  clinch  each  point  and  get  a  deci¬ 
sion  from  the  prospect  so  that  you 
won’t  have  to  refer  to  it  again. 

Organizing  the  Presentation 

To  organize  your  presentation, 
you  actually  explain  the  advantage 
and  benefits  of  the  product  as  a 
whole  and  of  its  important  features 
and  parts,  prove  that  those  benefits 
really  exist  by  showing  the  good 
qualities,  then  get  the  prospect  to 
agree  that  she  wants  these  advan¬ 
tages. 

In  this  way  you  jiroceed  ste])  by 
step,  in  a  logical  order,  covering  all 
points  and  proving  each  as  you  go. 
Repetition  and  hesitation  are 
avoided  and  you  are  able  to  check 
your  progress  in  creating  the  pros¬ 
pect’s  desire  for  the  protluct. 


In  your  presentation  you  will 
point  out  all  the  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  the  appliance,  why  the 
prospects  can  afford  it,  and  why 
your  appliance  gives  more  value  for 
the  money  than  any  other.  If  you 
do  this  in  an  organized  manner,  a 
signed  order  will  be  the  result  in 
most  cases. 

Customer  Benefits 

In  presenting  the  appliance  or  its 
features,  it  is  not  sufficient  merely 
to  describe  its  mechanical  construc¬ 
tion  or  function.  After  all.  the  pros- 
])ect  is  not  interested  in  it  as  a  ma¬ 
chine — she  wants  to  know  what  she 
can  do  with  it  or  what  it  will  do  for 
her.  And  the  salesman  who  talks 
advantages  and  benefits  instead  of 
materials  is  the  one  who  gets  the 
most  orders. 

You  must  interjiret  every  part  in 
tenos  of  a  lH*nefit — it  will  save 
money,  last  for  years,  provide  more 
protection  to  the  family  health,  en¬ 
able  her  to  do  the  job  easier,  save 
her  time  in  which  she  can  do  other 
things,  enhance  her  feeling  of  pride, 
bring  her  more  comfort  or  conveni¬ 
ence,  does  the  work  more  safely. 
Those  are  the  things  in  which  the 
prospect  is  interested — in  fact,  one 
or  more  of  those  reasons  is  why  she 
is  in  the  market  for  an  appliance — 
she  wants  those  lienefits  which  are 
not  provided  by  her  present  meth¬ 
od. 


If  you  must  talk  alxjut  quality, 
and  of  course  you  will,  cite  the  Itene- 
fits  first,  and  then  tell  how  the  good 
quality  makes  these  benefits  ix)ssible 
to  a  greater  degree  and  how  they 
will  be  enjoyed  for  a  longer  time. 

Economy  Presentation 

In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  you  will 
have  to  give  a  convincing  economy 
story  as  a  part  of  your  presentation 
or  demon.stration.  Be  sure  that  you 
know  the  operating  cost  of  each  ap- 
jdiance,  how  much  service  it  re¬ 
quires,  its  probable  life  span  in 
years,  and  how  much  and  in  what 
ways  it  will  save  the  customer  money 
over  the  old  way  of  doing  it. 

Recent  surveys  have  proved  that 
economy  is  one  of  the  principal  con¬ 
siderations  when  buying  a  refrigera¬ 
tor,  range  and  water  heater. 

Utility  records  and  light  bills  can 
be  used  to  support  your  economy 
story. 

Use  of  Comparison 

Wherever  you  can,  use  compari¬ 
son  in  your  presentation.  You  can 
use  com])arison  without  “knocking” 
— in  fact,  you  can  use  it  without 
even  mentioning  the  names  of  other 
makes.  After  stating  the  advantages 
and  benefits  and  proving  them  by 
citing  the  good  qualities,  you  can 
say, 

“Now,  if  you  buy  an  appliance 
without  this  feature,  you  can  see  the 
savings  you  will  lose,  and  that  it 
will  be  more  inconvenient  to  use.” 

If  the  prosi^ect  has  any  certain 
brand  in  mind,  she  may  ask  you  if 
it  has  this  particular  feature,  and 
your  answer  is  simply  “yes”  or  “no”. 
Be  sure,  however,  you  give  the  cor¬ 
rect  answer.  If  you  give  the  wrong 
answer,  you  can  depend  upon  it  that 
you  have  made  a  customer  for  your 
competitor. 

Most  prospects  appreciate  infor¬ 
mation,  but  they  detest  knocking, 
which  only  incites  their  curiosity 
about  the  other  jiroduct  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  that  they  will  make  a  sj^ecial 
effort  to  look  it  over  and  see  if  it 
is  really  as  bad  as  you  have  made  it 
out  to  be.  And  when  this  hajipens, 
you  usually  lose. 

Presentation  Without  the 
Appliance 

When  you  make  a  presentation 
without  the  actual  appliance,  you 
must  cover  it  thoroughly,  feature  by 
feature,  carefully  explaining  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  each.  Make  the  pros¬ 
pect  dissatisfied  with  her  present 
method  and  contrast  its  disadvan¬ 
tages  with  the  advantages  to  be  en¬ 
joyed  with  your  appliance. 
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Prove  that  the  appliance  will  pay 
for  itself  in  the  savings  that  it  makes 
— show  that  operating  and  mainte¬ 
nance  costs  are  almost  negligible  or 
at  least  so  small  that  they  cannot 
be  compared  with  the  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  the  use  of  the  appli¬ 
ance.  Use  your  pencil  and  a  pad  of 
paper  freely  when  you  are  talking 
about  economy,  because  figures 
mean  little  to  the  average  home¬ 
maker  unless  she  can  actually  see 
them. 

Presentation  in  the  Store 

Presume  that  anyone  who  enters 
the  department  is  interested  and 
ready  to  huy.  The  first  thing  the 
prospect  will  want  to  know  is  the 
price  of  the  a|)pliance.  Quote  the 
price  and  explain  the  various  plans 
you  have  available  for  handling  the 


Rather  than  make  a  presenta¬ 
tion  to  the  homemaker  alone, 
it  is  always  better  to  arrange  an 
appointment  for  both  husband  and 
wife  at  the  store  where  you  can 
demonstrate  the  appliance  and  get 
the  order  all  at  one  time.  Many 
sales  pre.sentations  are  made  only  to 
l)e  duplicated  again  because  the 
prospect  insists  on  a  demonstration. 
Combining  the  two  at  the  store  al¬ 
ways  saves  time. 

Usually  the  demonstration  is  the 
climax  to  the  sales  presentation  for 
it  furnishes  the  actual  proof  the 
prospect  demands — it  answers  all 
questions,  even  those  unspoken  ones 
which  nevertheless  have  existed 
throughout  the  presentation. 

Organizing  the  Demonstration 

You  have  seen  how  important  it 
is  to  properly  organize  vour  sales 
presentation — well,  it  is  doubly  im- 
ixirtant  that  you  have  your  demon¬ 
stration  well  organized,  for  here  is 
where  the  real  selling  job  and  drive 
for  the  close  takes  place. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  presentation, 
again  talk  about  every  part  in  terms 
of  what  it  will  do  for  the  prospect 
in  saving  money,  adding  convenience, 
or  protecting  and  safeguarding  the 
family.  It  is  even  more  important 
to  stress  these  benefits  in  the  dem¬ 
onstration  so  that  they  can  lie  proven 
by  the  actual  performance  of  the 
product.  Be  sure  that  you  get  a 
commitment  on  each  point  l^fore 
proceeding  to  the  next. 

Dramatize  the  Demonstration 

Dramatization  is  the  highest  de¬ 
gree  of  showmanship — showmanship 
is  the  most  productive  type  of  sales- 


appliance  on  a  deferred  payment 
plan,  and  ask  for  the  order. 

If  this  does  not  get  it,  explain 
the  savings  effected,  and  try  again 
to  close. 

Then  try  to  close  on  the  brand  of 
appliance  and  its  special  exclusive 
features — making  a  very  brief  out¬ 
lined  presentation  of  them. 

As  a  final  closing  attempt,  cite  the 
advantages  accruing  to  the  prospect 
in  buying  from  you  and  your  store. 

If  these  four  attempts  fail,  then 
you  know  you  will  have  to  give  a 
comf)lete  organized  presentation 
combined  with  a  demonstration  be¬ 
cause  the  prospect  isn’t  thoroughly 
convinced  of  the  benefits  to  be  ob¬ 
tained,  the  savings  that  can  be  ef¬ 
fected,  or  that  yours  is  the  appliance 
she  wants. 


manship.  The  star  salesman  is  the 
one  who  puts  the  most  siiowmanship 
into  his  demonstration.  He  goes  to 
work  on  a  prospect  with  the  sure¬ 
fire  touch  of  an  actor  playing  a 
dramatic  role  which  can  have  only 
a  happy  ending. 

As  he  approaches  the  appliance  to 
show  it  to  the  prospect  he  brushes 
off  an  imaginary  l)it  of  dust  or 
polishes  some  part  with  particular, 
loving  care.  He  i>rcsents  the  appli¬ 
ance  with  an  air  of  distinction,  all 
the  time  building  up  a  background 
of  appreciation.  He  implies  that  this 
is  no  onlinary  product  and  is  not 
run-of-the-mine  merchandise.  It  is 
something  extraordinarily  fine  — 
something  that  must  be  appreciated. 

Get  the  Prospect  to  Participate 

The  showman  type  of  salesman 
not  only  personally  dramatizes  the 
product,  but  he  also  turns  director 


The  truly  successful  salesman  is 
one  who  is  not  afraid  to  close  a 
sale,  and  to  start  closing  early  in  his 
presentation.  He  has  every  confi¬ 
dence  in  himself,  in  his  product,  and 
in  his  ability  to  sell  it,  for  he  has 
studied  it  from  every  angle. 

He  doesn’t  talk  too  much — he 
knows  when  to  let  the  prosj^ect  en¬ 
ter  into  the  sales  conversation — and 
he  knows  when  the  prospect  has 
reached  the  final  buying  decision. 

The  successful  closer,  although 
always  eager  to  consummate  the 
sale,  never  conveys  to  the  prospect 
the  idea  he  is  being  rushed,  for  this 


and  makes  the  prospect  a  member 
of  the  cast  and  lets  her  actually  per¬ 
form  the  demonstration  as  though 
she  were  actually  using  the  appli¬ 
ance  in  her  own  home.  The  more 
she  handles  and  touches  it.  the  more 
she  regards  it  as  her  own  f)ersonal 
property — and  the  easier  it  is  to  get 
her  to  sign  the  order. 

The  best  way  to  give  a  product 
demonstration  is  to  have  the  pros¬ 
pect  actually  demonstrate  it  while 
you  give  the  sales  presentation  and 
instruct  her  what  to  do.  In  this  way 
no  point  will  be  missed — instead 
each  will  be  driven  home — until  the 
accumulation  of  advantages  breaks 
down  all  resistance  and  the  order  is 
in  the  bag. 

Practice  Makes  Perfect 

You  should  actually  use  the  appli¬ 
ances  you  sell  .so  that  you  can  dem¬ 
onstrate  them  skillfully  —  many 
salesmen  find  it  profitable  to  learn 
to  cook  on  the  electric  range,  or 
clean  a  rug  with  a  vacuum  cleaner, 
do  the  week’s  laundry  on  the 
washer,  iron  shirts  and  fiat  work  on 
the  ironer,  place  food  pro|x;rly  in  a 
refrigerator,  load  and  operate  the 
dishwasher. 

Providing  Proof 

In  these  days  of  keen  competition, 
with  an  increasing  number  of  sales¬ 
men  telling  similar  stories,  material 
j)roof  becomes  more  necessary  to 
gain  the  confidence  of  the  prosjiect. 
Nowadays  an  appliance  is  bought 
on  not  so  much  what  the  salesman 
says  as  upon  the  proof  of  what  he 
says.  For  instance  copies  of  light 
hills  or  letters  from  owners  can  he 
used  to  prove  figures  on  savings  and 
costs. 

Superior  quality  of  features,  ma¬ 
terials  and  workmanship,  can  be 
])roven  by  mechanical  demonstra¬ 
tors. 


would  cause  suspicion  of  high  pres¬ 
sure  and  result  in  loss  of  confidence. 

Talking  all  around  the  subject  in 
order  to  keep  away  from  details  that 
are  unfamiliar,  is  a  .sure  sign  of  an 
amateur  salesman  and  an  “order 
muffer.’’ 

New  salesmen,  especially,  .should 
take  care  to  avoid  hesitancy  and 
stuttering,  and  a  negative  selling  at¬ 
titude.  They  should  know  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  their  appliances  well 
enough  to  be  positive  in  their  state¬ 
ments.  and  so  convince  the  prospect 
they  know  what  they  are  talking 
about. 


Demonstrations 


Closing  Sales 
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Criticizing  competitors  is  almost 
sales  suicide.  There  never  was  a 
better  way  to  get  a  prospect  curious 
about  competitors’  merchandise  than 
to  talk  about  it. 

Salesmen  who  are  weak  closers 
usually  are  their  own  worst  enemies 
and  lose  orders  because  of  personal 
faults  or  traits  and  unskillful  hand¬ 
ling  of  their  relations  with  the  pros¬ 
pect.  A  frequent,  careful,  self-an¬ 
alysis  will  reveal  these  traits  that 
can  be  corrected  by  the  individual 
himself. 

Continually  Try  to  Close 

Do  not  wait  until  you  have  en¬ 
tirely  finished  your  presentation  or 
demonstration  to  ask  for  the  order 
— -the  prospect  may  be  ready  to  give 
it  to  you  long  before,  and  you  run 
the  chance  of  talking  yourself  out  of 
it.  Start  driving  for  the  close  at 
the  very  start  of  your  presentation 
or  demonstration,  and  try  to  get 
the  order  signed  every  time  you 
clinch  a  point  and  get  an  admission 
from  the  prosp>ect.  The.se  are  the 
“psychological”  moments  that  you 
hear  so  much  about.  Whenever  the 
prospect  admits  a  benefit,  that  is  the 
moment  to  try  for  a  close. 

The  prospect’s  “No”  early  in  the 
presentation  is  only  a  sign  that  more 
information  and  proof  is  desired,  so 
keep  piling  these  on  until  you  get 
another  natural  opportunity  to  ask 
for  the  order.  You  should  make  at 
least  half  a  dozen  attempts  to  close 
during  each  presentation. 

If  you  complete  your  story  with¬ 
out  having  gained  the  final  decision, 
review  your  presentation  briefly, 
summarizing  each  major  part,  get¬ 
ting  admissions  from  the  prospect 
as  you  go  along.  In  this  way  you 
can  determine  what  is  holding  up 
the  order.  Concentrate  on  this  one 
particular  objection  by  piling  ad¬ 
vantages  on  top  of  advantages,  then 
ask  for  the  order  when  the  prospect 
agrees  that  you  have  proved  your 
IX)int. 

Create  Closing  Opportunities 

It  is  up  to  you  to  create  closing 
op|X)rtunities  throughout  vour  pre¬ 
sentation  and  demonstration.  Ask 
questions,  the  answers  to  which  will 
indicate  how  much  desire  has  been 
created  in  the  mind  of  the  prospect. 
Double  questions  which  cannot  be 
answered  “Yes”  or  “No”  will  often 
give  you  an  opportunity  to  complete 
the  order,  such  as  “Do  you  wish  to 
pay  cash  or  use  our  special  finance 
plan  ?” 

Take  the  attitude  from  the  start 
that  the  prospect  has  decided  to  buy, 
and  throughout  your  presentation 
convey  the  idea  that  »he  already 


owns  the  appliance.  You’ll  find  a 
number  of  opportunities  to  ask  for 
the  order. 

Closing  Methods 

Contrast  the  old  way  with  the 
new,  writing  down  the  disadvan¬ 
tages  of  one  and  the  advantages  of 
the  other,  then  ask  the  prospect 
which  she  wants — she  cannot  truth¬ 
fully  say  that  she  wants  the  disad¬ 
vantages  of  the  old  way.  Objections 
can  also  be  written  out  in  this  same 
way,  counterbalanced  with  the  ad¬ 
vantages  to  be  gained  through  buy¬ 
ing  the  appliance. 

Play  upon  the  feeling  of  pride, 
especially  if  you  are  trying  to  sell 
one  of  the  newer  appliances.  The 
prospect  likes  to  keep  ahead  of  other 
citizens,  and  takes  pride  in  having 

Establishing 

For  establishing  and  retaining 
good  will  relations  with  custom¬ 
ers.  selling  them  added  appliances, 
and  obtaining  new  prospects,  there’s 
nothing  like  the  after-the-sale  call¬ 
back  the  next  day.  You  should  go 
over  again  all  the  selling  points  of 
the  newly  installed  appliances.  This 
reawakens  the  owner’s  enthusiasm 
and  refreshes  her  understanding  on 
how  to  get  maximum  satisfaction 
from  her  new  purchase. 

This  establishes  a  lasting  jx^rsonal 
relationship  between  yourself  and 
the  customer;  offers  an  opportunity 
for  selling  another  appliance  ;  and 
provides  an  occasion  for  obtaining 
names  of  new  prospects. 

If  you  cannot  make  a  personal 
call,  be  sure  and  telephotie  to  see 
that  everything  is  working  properly. 

Prospecting  Among  Customers 

Today’s  customer  becomes  to¬ 
morrow’s  prospect — for  you  will 
find  very  few  homes  in  w'hich  are  in¬ 
stalled  all  the  appliances  you  have 
to  sell.  So  it  is  very  much  to  your 
advantage  to  keep  the  good  will  of 
the  prospect  who  buys  today,  so 
that  in  two,  three,  four  or  more 
months  you  can  make  your  second 
sale,  building  up  to  it  in  the  mean¬ 
time,  and  incidentallv  selling  the  cus¬ 
tomer’s  circle  of  friends,  relatives 
and  acquaintances.  It  works  out 
like  a  chain  letter  if  you  will  han¬ 
dle  this  phase  of  your  work  proper¬ 
ly — and  you’ll  never  find  an  easier 
method  of  selling.  You’ll  be  colling 
on  instead  of  digging  up  prospects. 

Cash  in  on  Old  Customers 

Paying  attention  to  old  custom¬ 
ers  can  pay  just  as  big  dividends  as 


something  that  only  a  few  others 
have  been  progressive  enough  to 
buy. 

Perhaps  the  prospect  has  ex¬ 
pressed  unusual  interest  in  a  special 
or  exclusive  feature,  and  offer  as 
the  reason  for  buying,  that  no  other 
brand  has  this  particular  item. 

Check  back  often  as  you  find  it 
necessary  to  gain  commitments  so 
that  when  you  have  told  your  story 
completely  there  is  no  reason  left 
for  the  prospect  to  refuse  to  Imy. 

If  you  carry  out  the  suggestions 
given  in  this  Manual  for  giving  more 
effective  presentations  and  demon¬ 
strations,  and  practice  the  closing 
methods  described  in  this  chapter, 
yonr  effectiveness  in  getting  orders 
signed  should  increase  almost  im¬ 
mediately. 

a  Clientele 

paying  attention  to  new  ones. 
Checking  up  on  service  calls  and 
calling  back  on  all  old  appliance  cus¬ 
tomers  twice  a  year,  once  in  cold 
weather  and  once  in  hot  weather, 
produces  more  than  fair  return  in 
new  business. 

Use  this  simple  approach.  “How 
are  you  enjoying  your  api)liance 
these  hot  (cold)  days?  Is  there  any 
way  that  we  can  be  of  service?” 

Friendly  relations  are  cemented 
between  you.  the  customer  and  the 
store.  Customers  are  pleased  to  feel 
that  you  and  the  store  are  interested 
in  them.  Operation  difficulties  that 
may  be  making  dissatisfied  appliance 
owners  can  be  detected  and  cor¬ 
rected.  New  prospects  are  uncov¬ 
ered  during  the  calls. 

Have  a  Reason  for  Every  Call 

Always  have  a  definite  reason  for 
calling  back  on  a  customer.  Do  not 
make  it  apparent  in  your  approach 
that  you  are  merely  trying  to  get 
names  of  prospects  or  endeavoring 
to  sell  another  appliance.  Make 
your  approach  based  upon  perform¬ 
ing  a  service,  such  as  checking  the 
appliance  to  see  if  it  is  operating 
satisfactorily — or  present  a  small 
gift  such  as  are  made  available  by 
many  manufacturers. 

When  you  check  an  appliance, 
make  sure  that  you  check  it  only 
in  accordance  with  the  instructions 
as  laid  down  by  the  service  depart¬ 
ment — failure  to  do  this  may  result 
in  the  necessity  for  a  service  call, 
customer  inconvenience  and  ex¬ 
pense — and  resulting  ill  will  which 
more  than  offsets  any  service  you 
might  have  intended. 
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A  New  Merchandising  Idea 


OUT  of  the  darkest  depths  of 
the  depression  came  the  great¬ 
est  merchandising  idea  of  re¬ 
cent  years — that  of  ensemble  selling 
of  those  major  electric  appliances 
making  up  a  complete  all-electric 
kitchen  and  a  modification  of  that 
idea  based  upon  progressively  ob¬ 
taining  the  complete  all-electric 
kitchen  on  a  step-by-step  basis,  one 
ap]diance  at  a  time. 

Ensemble  selling  was  not  new — 
it  had  been  practiced  in  department 
stores  for  years.  Furniture  was  sold 
in  ensembles.  No  lady’s  frock  was 
complete  without  its  accompanying 
matching  ensemble  of  shoes,  hose, 
hat,  purse  and  other  accessories. 

The  liathroom  fixtures  and  plumb¬ 
ing  industry  so  awakened  America 
to  the  possibilities  of  the  bathroom 
ensemble  that  the  purchase  of  an 
individual  fixture  rather  than  an  en¬ 
semble  was  indeed  a  rarity. 

It  seems  almost  inconceivable,  on 
first  thought,  that  the  idea  of  an  all¬ 
electric  kitchen  ensemble  pioneered 
by  the  electrical  appliance  manufac¬ 
turers  in  the  early  1930’s  could 
have  so  caught  the  public’s  fancy 
that  within  five  years  hardly  a  per¬ 
son  in  the  nation  but  knew  that  a 
home  could  not  be  called  truly  mod¬ 
ern  unless  it  had  a  new  type  of 
kitchen  planned  to  save  hours  of 
time  and  labor  in  food  preservation, 
pre])aration  and  sanitation — all  at  a 
considerable  saving  in  money. 

Hardly  had  this  new  merchandis¬ 
ing  idea  been  announced  when  the 
woman's  magazines  all  over  the 
country  started  releasing  floods  of 
publicity  on  the  all-electric  kitchen 
— newspapers  took  up  where  the 
magazines  left  off — radio  stations 
established  Home  Service  Depart¬ 
ments  and  installed  all  electric 
kitchens  from  which  daily  programs 
were  broadcast  extolling  the  many 
benefits  and  advantages  of  the  elec¬ 
tric  refrigerator,  range,  dish-washer, 
kindred  appliances,  and  the  conveni¬ 
ent  arrangement  of  the  cabinets, 
working  and  storage  areas,  and  the 
appliances. 

The  average  housewife  spends 
four  hours  a  day  in  the  kitchen — 
al)out  a  fourth  of  her  life  while  she 
is  awake  performing  the  services 
connected  with  preparing  and  serv¬ 


ing  food — a  weary  round  of  cooking 
and  washing  dishes. 

If  she  has  a  family  of  four,  she 
works  on  an  average  of  64  hours  a 
week — hard  physical  and  mental 
effort.  Household  duties  demand 
70  hours  a  week  if  the  family  num¬ 
bers  five.  If  she  has  an  infant  under 
one  year  old  she  works  77  hours 
a  week. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  this  house¬ 
wife  and  millions  like  her.  too  tired 
to  enjoy  the  food  they  cook — too 
tired  to  enjoy  the  beauty  of  the  home 
they  struggle  to  keep  so  spic  and 
span — too  tired  to  devote  the  time, 
interest  and  attention  to  the  chil¬ 
dren  and  family  .  .  .  hailed  the  new 
idea  of  an  all  electric  kitchen  as  a  far 
greater  emancipation  of  womanhood 
than  the  right  to  cast  a  ballot? 

.Sfy/p  Consciousness 

The  average  housewife  today  is  as 
style  conscious  aliout  her  kitchen  as 
she  is  alxjut  her  wardrobe — and  the 
amazing  acceptance  of  the  electric 
refrigerator  has  contributed  immeas¬ 
urably  to  this  attitude. 

Once  the  refrigerator  was  in¬ 
stalled.  its  gleaming  white  modern 
appearance  made  the  remainder  of 
the  kitchen  and  its  fixtures  shabby 
in  comparison.  If  the  refrigerator 
could  so  ease  the  housewife’s  bur¬ 
den  of  work,  how  much  more  re¬ 
lease  from  drudgery  would  an  elec- 


NOT  only  is  woman  going  to  do 
something  aliout  her  kitchen — 
she  already  has.  Thousands  upon 
thousands  of  complete  all-electric 
kitchens,  including  the  dishwasher, 
have  already  been  installed.  A  sub¬ 
stantial  number  of  the  many  new 
homes  being  built  today  have  all¬ 
electric  kitchens  specified  for  them. 
Builders  are  selling  new  homes  be¬ 
cause  they  have  modern  kitchens — 
they  have  remodeled  kitchens  in  old 
homes  and  found  a  ready  sale  for 
them. 

Hardly  a  day  goes  past  but  that 
somewhere  a  housewife  walks  into 
a  department  store  or  visits  a  major 
appliance  dealer  and  completely 


trie  range  bring,  thought  the  owner. 
Illustrations  in  magazines  of  beauti¬ 
ful  modern  kitchens — dream  kitch¬ 
ens — kitchens  in  which  scores  of 
tasks  were  performed  at  the  touch 
of  a  finger  tip  on  little  electric  but¬ 
tons  and  switches,  kitchens  that 
gleam  with  snowy  porcelain  and  sil¬ 
very  surfaces,  kitchens  that  soothe 
the  senses  with  cool,  harmonious 
colors,  only  serve  to  dissatisfy  the 
housewife  with  her  lot. 

Right  now  the  average  kitchen  is 
a  conglomeration  of  cabinets  and  aj)- 
pliances  picked  up  at  various  times, 
with  little  thought  given  to  their  ar¬ 
rangement  as  a  whole.  By  compari¬ 
son  with  living  rooms,  bath  rooms, 
and  recreation  rooms  the  kitchen  in 
even  the  wealthy  home  is  obsolete 
in  design  and  equipment. 

However,  women  are  going  to  do 
something  about  this  deplorable 
situation,  even  if  you  as  a  salesman 
do  not.  No  woman  likes  drudgery. 
She  submits  to  it  only  because  she 
believes  she  has  to  or  does  not  know 
how  she  might  free  herself  from 
drudgery.  Through  the  publicity 
and  advertising  on  the  all-electric 
kitchen  idea,  she  is  being  shown  how 
her  whole  kitchen  operating  unit 
may  be  combined  scientifically  to 
eliminate  drudgery,  save  money,  and 
transform  the  kitchen  into  a  beauti¬ 
ful  executive  office  from  which  she 
administers  the  family’s  most  im¬ 
portant  expense  item  more  eco¬ 
nomically  than  ever  before. 


floors  a  salesman  by  saying  that  she 
wants  an  all-electric  kitchen  run¬ 
ning  anywhere  from  $750  to  $1,500. 
Instances  like  this  are  discussed 
wherever  and  whenever  appliance 
salesmen  or  managers  get  together. 

Twenty -three  utility  companies, 
in  connection  with  the  Kitchen  Mod¬ 
ernizing  Bureau,  during  the  first 
seven  months  of  1937,  sold  25,647 
electric  kitchens  at  a  total  volume  of 
$5,500,000.  Nearly  ten  thousand  of 
these  kitchens  consisted  of  a  refrig¬ 
erator,  range  and  water  heater.  The 
remainder  included  two  appliances, 
the  refrigerator  and  range. 

Today  ensemble  selling  is  receiv¬ 
ing  the  benefit  of  the  best  thinking. 


Ensemble  Selling  Increases  Unit  Sales 
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The  kitchen  plunniiig  kit  helps  you  to  sell  and 


the  customer  to  visualize. 

plaiiiiinj;  and  promotion  that  can  be 
bestowed  upon  it  by  the  major 
manufacturers  of  electrical  house¬ 
hold  appliances.  This  has  already 
resulted  in  a  trend  toward  the  mak- 
in}(  of  kitchen  appliances  as  matched 
units. 

Several  major  manufacurers  of 
electrical  appliances  have  broadened 
their  lines  for  1938  to  include  all 
major  appliances  for  the  kitchen. 
Nothing  could  more  truly  indicate 
the  trend  of  the  times — nor  the  op- 
jM>rtunity  that  is  awaiting  the  sales¬ 
man  who  wants  to  get  ahead  in  his 
work. 

Pioneering  of  the  all -electric  home 
has  Ik'cii  in  progress  for  more  than 
three  years,  and  it  is  but  a  question 
of  time  until  you  as  major  appli¬ 
ance  salesmen  will  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  selling  all  the  electrical 
equipment  for  the  complete  home. 

Kitchen  Planning  Departments 

Several  of  the  leading  manufac¬ 
turers,  Kitchen  Modernizing  Bu¬ 
reaus.  a  large  number  of  utilities. 
Electrical  Leagues,  and  a  growitig 
number  of  department  stores  have 
installerl  kitchen  planning  denart- 
ments. 

From  a  rough  drawing,  showing 
room,  door  and  window  dimensions, 
a  colored  sketch  is  made  up  of  a 
scientific  planned  arrangement  of 
the  major  appliances,  work  surfaces, 
cahinets  and  storage  centers.  This 
is  presented  to  the  customer  by  the 
salesmen,  together  with  a  complete¬ 
ly  itemized  cost  estimate  so  that  at 
least  a  portion  of  the  modernization 
can  be  sold  if  the  customer  is  finan¬ 
cially  unable  to  purchase  the.  com¬ 
plete  ensemble. 

One  department  store,  for  exam¬ 
ple.  offers  a  kitchen  planning  service 
with  independently  assembled  appli¬ 
ances  and  other  equipment.  A  high 
degree  of  flexibility  in  selling  and 
selection  is  made  possible  by  this 
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(Courtesy  H.  P.  Luhn). 

arrangement,  there  being  no  one 
manufacturer’s  line  or  service  de- 
partment  featured. 

'I'his  service  is  tied  in  with  the 
plumbing  and  heating  departments 
of  the  store  which  also  handles  simi¬ 
lar  planning  and  estimating  services 
for  customers.  Close  arrangements 
have  been  made  with  contractors 
whom  they  recommend  for  the  in¬ 
stallation  of  the  various  parts  that 
go  into  a  modernized  kitchen.  The 
store  handles  none  of  the  actual 
labor  but  works  with  contractors 
whose  prices  and  workmanship  are 
assured.  The  customer  may  buy  a 
single  cabinet,  light  fixture  or  even 
the  hardware  on  one  of  the  cabinets. 

As  a  second  example,  another 
store  operates  a  planning  depart¬ 
ment  which  designs  personalized 
kitchens  complete  from  light  fix¬ 
tures  to  linoleum.  Where  the  pros- 
IK'ct  cannot  afford  a  completely  re¬ 
planned  kitchen  immediately,  the 
most  necessary  units  are  installed, 
leaving  room  for  others  to  he  added 
in  accord  with  the  complete  plan 
worked  out  in  advance. 

The  store  sublets  carpenter, 
plumbing,  plastering,  etc.,  work,  but 
retains  complete  supervision  and  is 
responsible  to  the  customer  for  re¬ 
sults. 

Close  to  the  model  kitchen  and 
electric  appliance  department,  sam¬ 
ples  are  on  file  of  a  wide  range  of 
colors  and  styles  in  linoleum,  drapery 
materials,  and  even  faucets  and  cabi¬ 
net  handles  so  that  a  complete  har¬ 
monized  color  scheme  can  be  worked 
out,  with  the  customer  helping  to 
select  all  details.  All  materials  used 
are  sold  by  the  store. 

Salesmen  obtain  as  much  infor¬ 
mation  as  possible  from  the  inter¬ 
ested  customer,  fill  out  a  form  which 
states  the  size  of  the  home,  number 
in  family,  size  of  kitchen,  and  ap¬ 
proximate  arrangement  so  that  re¬ 
modeling  may  be  intelligently  sug¬ 


gested.  Four  men  are  out  all  the 
time  calling  on  prospective  custom¬ 
ers  in  following  iq)  these  leads. 
These  men  get  e.xact  measurements, 
make  a  plan  of  the  kitchen,  and  note 
all  details.  .An  estimate  of  the  work, 
costs,  etc.,  is  obtained,  a  complete 
plan  in  colors  is  made  and  submit¬ 
ted  to  the  customer. 

In  addition  to  the  actual  jobs  and 
equi]iment  sold,  the  store  becomes 
established  in  the  mind  of  the  cus¬ 
tomer  as  a  center  where  everything 
for  the  home,  including  appliances, 
may  be  obtained  under  one  roof. 

Packaged  Kitchens 

It  is  highly  significant  that  the 
all-electric  kitchen  idea  has  attained 
such  widesi)read  acceptance  that 
manufacturers  are  now  placing 
“packaged”  kitchetis  on  the  market, 
making  it  easier  for  the  customer  to 
bu)' — and  you  to  sell  all-electric 
kitchens.  Si)ecifically,  this  consist.s 
of  a  number  of  ])ackages  which, 
when  assembled,  mtike  up  a  complete 
electric  kitchen  with  any  desired 
choice  of  four  major  appliances,  a 
sink,  work  surfaces,  base  and  wall 
cabinets,  and  convenience  outlet 
strips  running  along  the  back  wain¬ 
scoting. 

With  a  few  hours  study,  any 
salesman  can  equip  himself  to  sell 
this  type  of  kitchen  without  incur¬ 
ring  the  trouble  and  delay  of  using 
the  services  of  either  the  local  or 
manufacturers’  planning  bureaus. 
The  kitchen  is  entirely  flexible  so 
that  any  one  or  combination  of 
packages  may  be  used,  according 
to  the  customer’s  desires  and  avail¬ 
able  space.  Construction  is  relative¬ 
ly  simple,  cost  of  installation  reason¬ 
able. 

The  All-Electric  Kitchen  Story 

Instead  of  thinking  only  of  the 
chassis  of  a  kitchen,  a  refrigerator, 
range,  dishwasher  or  electric  sink, 
and  of  selling  them  one  at  a  time, 
put  romance  into  the  entire  ensem¬ 
ble  by  setting  it  off  with  the  back¬ 
ground  of  an  all-electric  kitchen 
story  of  bringing  the  home  up  to 
date  and  eliminating  the  worst  work¬ 
shop  in  America. 

In  addition  to  dwelling  upon  the 
advantages  of  each  of  the  component 
appliances,  and  upon  the  benefits  of 
all,  appeal  to  the  homemaker’s  pride 
— both  husband  and  wife.  Tell  them, 
for  instance,  that  it  is  really  prac¬ 
tical  to  decorate  an  all-electric  kitch¬ 
en  in  the  smart  new  colors,  even  the 
most  delicate  pastel  shades  that  are 
used  in  bedrooms,  bathrooms  and 
living  rooms.  Ceilings  can  be  deco¬ 
rated  in  white  or  the  lighter  hues. 
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as  may  the  cabinets.  They  will  stay 
sparkling  clean  because  there  are  no 
moisture-laden  fumes  charged  w-ith 
grease  atoms  when  f(x)ds  are  cooked 
electrically — the  bulk  of  the  moist¬ 
ure  stays  in  the  oven  and  there  is 
no  overheating  in  surface  cookery. 
And  of  course  there  is  no  smoke, 
soot  or  ashes  to  mar  the  beautiful 
effects.  Everything  is  clean — the 
gleaming, dry  refrigerator,  the  sani¬ 
tary  dishwasher  that  cleans  the  dish¬ 
es,  clean  air — a  perfect  condition  for 
the  use  of  charming  colors  in  the 
bright  cheerful  shades  so  desirable. 

This  beauty  and  colorful  decora¬ 
tive  treatment  really  costs  no  more 
than  the  drab,  uninteresting  colors 
practical  in  the  conventional  kitchen 
where  dirt  and  grease  just  cannot 
be  controlled  sufficiently  to  allow  the 
use  of  the  modern,  delightful  colors 
that  cost  no  more  than  a  few'  cans 
of  paint. 

Already  women  are  excusing  jxjor 
kitchens  and  jxwr  kitchen  equipment 
to  visitors — and  the  family  who  can¬ 
not  entertain  guests  in  the  kitchen 
without  apologizing  for  its  appear¬ 
ance  is  behind  the  times.  Pride  was 
the  major  factor  in  selling  the  first 
million  refrigerators — it  is  even 
more  important  in  the  selling  of  the 
first  million  all-electric  kitchens. 

Changing  the  kitchens  of  America 
over  to  an  all-electric  basis  repre- 
.sents  a  billion  dollar  change.  Enough 


of  this  market  has  already  been 
reaped  to  date  to  indicate  that  it  is 
in  prime  condition  for  major  appli¬ 
ance  salesmen  to  skim  the  cream  im¬ 
mediately — and  that  there  will  be 
plenty  of  rich  milk  to  follow  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  to  come. 

If  you  will  take  part  in  this  job, 
you  will  not  only  profit  but  you  will 
also  help  to  raise  the  standard  of 
living  in  this  country.  You  will  lx; 
rendering  a  service  that  will  live 
long  after  you — and  at  the  satne 
time  benefit  yourself  financially  more 
than  you  ever  could  by  specializing 
on  one  or  two  appliances. 

Selling  all-electric  kitchens  is  creti- 
tive  work  and  the  most  interesting 
in  the  industry — no  work  is  more 
enjoyable  than  that  in  which  you  are 
creating  something  you  can  always 
point  to  as  a  nitmument  of  your  own 
handiwork. 

One  of  the  first  things  you  innsl 
do,  how’ever,  is  to  gain  a  complete 
understanding  of  just  what  the 
planned  kitchen  actually  consi.sts  of, 
and  how  you  may  best  use  this  in¬ 
formation.  It  is  essential  that  yon 
understand  the  fundamentals  of 
kitchen  planning  in  order  that  yon 
may  better  interpret  the  work  of  the 
kitchen  planning  engineer  and  he  in 
a  better  position  to  ]iresent  a  jilan 
and  to  make  suggestions  to  the  home 
owner. 

Planning  manuals  are  available 


from  leading  manufacturers  which 
explain  in  simple,  understandable 
terms  the  various  working  centers 
and  their  equipment.  Study  these 
manuals,  then  practice  making  rough 
drawings  of  your  own  kitchen  and 
those  of  your  friends.  See  if  you 
can  recognize  the  centers  in  these 
kitchens,  then  rearrange  them  on 
paper  so  as  to  save  steps,  time  and 
labor  in  moving  from  one  center  to 
another.  You’ll  soon  Income  a 
kitchen  enthusiast,  trying  to  get 
every  prospect  interested  in  at  least 
taking  another  step  toward  an  all¬ 
electric  kitchen.  Approach  present 
customers  and  users  on  the  idea  of 
planning  now  toward  an  electric 
kitchen,  and  building  up  to  a  com¬ 
plete  one — you  will  run  into  a  num¬ 
ber  of  “second”  sales. 

Above  all.  become  proficient  in 
selling  all  the  major  ai)pliances  that 
go  to  make  up  the  complete  kitchen 
— the  refrigerator,  range,  water 
heater — and  di.shwasher  sink  unit  if 
you  have  these  available  to  sell. 

You  may  create  a  great  deal  of 
attention,  interest,  and  even  arouse 
considerable  desire  in  your  general 
talk  on  the  kitchen,  but  the  actual 
sale  will  result  only  if  you  can  con¬ 
vincingly  and  thoroughly  jiresent 
the  advantages  and  benefits  of  the 
s|x;cific  appliances  which  it  includes, 
especially  those  with  which  the  cus¬ 
tomer  is  not  so  familiar. 


History  of  Refrigeration 


From  the  ten  million  mechani¬ 
cal  refrigerators  in  use  today, 
it  is  a  far  stride  back  to  the  days 
of  the  old  Roman  Empire  when 
snow  was  one  of  the  first  means  of 
producing  refrigeration.  This  was 
the  beginning  of  the  “Ice  Age”  in 
refrigeration  history.  Although  ice 
was  privately  used  to  some  extent 
in  this  country  prior  to  1798.  that 
year  saw  the  establishment  of  the 
first  commercial  ice  houses,  erected 
on  the  Hudson  River  near  New' 
York  City — and  the  following  year 
a  shipment  of  ice  w'as  made  to 
Charleston,  S.  C.,  by  boat. 

Artificial  cold  was  produced 
chemically  as  far  back  as  1607.  The 
first  machine  to  produce  ice  by  pure¬ 
ly  mechanical  means  .,w'as  invented 
by  Dr.  William  Cullen  in  1755 — 
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and  mechanical  refrigeration  may  be 
said  to  have  originated  with  this 
device. 

Early  Mechanical  Developments 

An  American  engineer  living  in 
London.  Jacob  Perkins,  is  given 
credit  for  inventing  the  first  ma¬ 
chine  capable  of  producing  ice  in 
commercial  quantities.  It  was  the 
forerunner  of  the  modern  compres¬ 
sion  apparatus,  using  ether  as  a  re¬ 
frigerant.  and  was  patented  in  1834. 

Eleven  years  later  Dr.  John 
Gorrie  w'as  using  a  machine  of  his 
own  development  for  treating  fevers 
in  a  Florida  hospital. 

The  next  two  decades  w'ere  full 
of  experimentation.  Edmund  Carre 
so  improved  the  ammonia  absorp¬ 
tion  machine  that  ices  and  cooled 


drinks  were  being  sold  in  Parisian 
cafes  in  the  early  fifties.  His  sys¬ 
tem  established  the  frozen  meat 
trade.  In  fact  the  first  artificial  ice 
making  plant  to  be  installed  in  this 
country  was  a  Carre  machine,  set 
up  across  the  river  from  New'  Or¬ 
leans.  It  was  one  of  six  machines 
each  of  a  ten  ton  capacity  so  in¬ 
stalled  for  the  Louisiana  Ice  C(nn- 
pany,  which  operated  them  very  suc¬ 
cessfully.  By  1883  ice  plants  began 
springing  up  all  over  the  South  to 
such  an  extent  that  within  seven 
years  the  trade  w'as  completely  de¬ 
moralized  and  the  members  met  at 
Chattanooga  in  1890  to  discuss  the 
situation.  Out  of  the  discussion 
came  the  Southern  Ice  Exchange, 
the  first  trade  group,  and  a  step  sig¬ 
nificant  of  the  importance  of  the 
growing  industry. 

The  basic  jirinciples  of  refrigera- 
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Types  of  eleotrie  refrigerators  in  manufarture  today.  Points  to  inriude  in  discussion  of  the  refrigerators  you  sell  are: 
design,  finish,  latch  and  hinges,  construction,  interior  features,  controls,  mechanism,  warranty.  (These  sketches,  and  those 
on  succeeding  pages,  are  from  Electrical  MerchandUiiifi.) 


tion  and  ice  ntaking  had  lieen  estab¬ 
lished  and  it  is  estimated  that 
around  1500  plants  were  in  exist¬ 
ence  ten  years  before  the  start  of 
the  new  century.  A  half  dozen  man¬ 
ufacturers  of  ice  making  machinery 
well  known  today  came  into  exist¬ 
ence  shortly  before  this  time. 

The  years  from  1890  to  1915  saw 
tlevelopments  mainly  in  industrial 
refrigeration  applications,  with  little 
attention  being  paid  to  the  home 
market. 

Development  of  the  Household 
Refrigerator 

The  forerunner  of  the  present 
household  electric  refrigerator  was 
in  the  minds  of  the  inventors  as 
early  as  1900.  Up  to  1913  the  do¬ 
mestic  type  machine  was  an  experi¬ 
ment  only,  the  problems  confronting 
their  j)ractical  development  being 
enormous.  Hy  1915,  however,  it  had 
l)een  perfected  to  a  more  practical 
state  and  several  thousand  were  in 
use,  hut  even  then  they  were  not 
being  produced  in  any  quantities  as 
we  think  of  production  today. 

Goal  of  this  early  development 
work  was  to  ])rodnce  an  automatic 
refrigeration  system  of  a  capacity 
adequate  for  domestic  use.  To  the 
minds  of  these  early  exi)erimenters, 
the  system  should  he  a  replica  of 
the  large  ice-making  plants.  How¬ 
ever,  building  a  small  scale  ice  plant 
for  home  use  involved  a  number  of 
proi)lems  never  Indore  encountered 
in  the  refrigeration  industry. 

.\utomatic  controls  had  to  lx;  per¬ 
fected  to  lake  the  ])lace  in  the  home 
j)lant  comparable  to  that  of  the  en¬ 
gineer  in  the  large  ice  plant  who 
knew  when  and  liow  to  stop  the 
compressor  and  how  and  when  to 
adiust  the  refrigerant  valves. 

'I'lie  system  had  to  he  completely 
refrigerant-tight  to  eliminate  dis¬ 
comfort  in  the  home  from  leaky  re¬ 
frigerants  and  also  the  expense  of 
costly  replacement. 

Keliahility  and  at  least  compara¬ 
tive  freedom  from  service,  without 
the  constant  attention  of  an  engi¬ 
neer.  were  two  requirements  that 
probably  took  tbe  longest  time  and 
most  work  to  develojy  and  perfect 


from  a  standpoint  of  engineering  re¬ 
finement. 

Up  to  1920  around  10,000  units 
had  been  sold  at  an  average  price 
of  $6(X).  The  next  year  saw  sales 
jump  to  5,(XX)-12,000  in  1922 — 18,- 
000  in  1923— ,30,000  in  1924  and 
75,000  in  1925. 

Era  of  Phenomenal  Growth 

The  year  1926  ushered  in  a  pericjcl 
of  the  most  amazing  growths  of  an 
industry  this  country  has  ever 


known.  That  year  more  than  210,- 
000  refrigerators  were  sold.  Busi¬ 
ness  nearly  doubled  again  in  1927. 
The  next  year  sales  were  in  excess 
of  half  a  million.  During  1930,  the 
first  year  of  the  depression,  a  new 
high  record  was  made  hy  sales  of 
850,000  units.  Sales  records  were 
broken  all  through  the  early  depres¬ 
sive  thirties  with  the  exception  of 
1932  when  unit  sales  dropped  off 
about  25%  but  immediately  rose  to 
new  heights  the  next  year. 


The  Unsold  Mcirket 


Even  with  a  saturation  of  49.4% 
of  the  wired  homes  at  the  start 
of  this  year,  1938,  there  will  still  he 
one  out  of  two  homes  in  the  aver¬ 
age  community  without  an  electric 
refrigerator.  This  unsold  market 
offers  a  potential  of  at  least  five 
years  of  mighty  attractive  business 
at  the  rate  of  two  million  refrigera¬ 
tor  sales  ]x*r  year  such  as  has  been 
enjoyed  in  1936  and  1937. 

Regardless  of  what  the  replace¬ 
ment  figure  actually  is,  the  record 
shows  that  in  1938  there  will  be 
more  than  two  million  electric  re¬ 
frigerators  that  are  over  10  years 
old.  the  majority  of  which  are  about 
ready  to  be  replaced. 

This  replacement  market  will 
grow  bigger  and  bigger  each  year, 
in  atx)ut  the  same  proportion  as  the 
volume  of  sales  for  tlie  tenth  year 


hack.  For  example,  the  replacement 
market  for  1946  should  total  around 
2,200,000  refrigerators,  about  the 
same  number  as  were  sold  in  1936 
— and  the  replacement  market  for 
1947  will  ecpial  approximately  the 
same  number  of  refrigerators  as 
were  sold  this  year. 

(4f  cour.se  refrigerators  are  being 
made  Ix'tter  all  the  time — and  each 
year’s  ])roduction  has  inherently 
longer  life — but  the  American  de¬ 
mand  for  modern  style  and  design 
together  with  improved  perform¬ 
ance  will  keep  the  average  life  of  a 
refrigerator  around  ten  years.  In 
view  of  this,  saturation  will  be  kept 
at  a  low  enough  point  so  that  it  will 
have  little  or  no  effect  on  sales  vol¬ 
ume  such  as  has  l)een  achieved  these 
l^ast  two  years. 


Principles  of  Electric  Refrigeration 


SINCE  cold  is  nothing  more  than 
the  absence  of  heat,  refrigeration 
is  simply  the  process  of  removing 
heat  from  within  a  cabinet — and 
keeping  it  out. 

In  an  electric  refrigerator,  a 
chemical  called  a  refrigerant  is 
evaporated  in  the  freezing  chamber. 
As  it  changes  from  a  liquid  into  a 
gas.  it  absorbs  heat,  making  the 
freezing  chamber  cold.  Since  heat 
alwavs  flow's  toward  anything  cold. 


just  as  surely  as  water  runs  down¬ 
hill,  the  heat  in  the  f(X)d  storage  cabi¬ 
net  rises  to  the  freezing  chamber  and 
is  absorbed  by  the  refrigerant  inside 
as  it  clianges  to  a  gas. 

The  refrigerant  evaix)rates  inside 
the  freezing  chamber  either  because 
it  has  a  very  low  boiling  point  or 
Ix'cause  a  vacuum  is  introduced  into 
the  chaml)er  hy  means  of  a  pump  so 
that  higher  Ixiiling  point  refriger¬ 
ants  will  evaporate  and  absorb  heat. 
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The  gas  is  forced  out  of  the  freez¬ 
ing  chamber  by  its  own  pressure 
or  by  a  pump  and  compresses  it  into 
smaller  space  thus  raising  its  tem- 
lierature  higher  than  that  outside 
the  cabinet.  It  then  goes  into  a 
condenser  where  it  gives  up  its  heat 
and  becomes  a  liquid  again,  already 
to  repeat  the  refrigeration  cycle. 

So,  in  an  electric  refrigerator 
there  must  be  a  jrccsitu/  chamber 
where  the  refrigerant  evaporates 
and  absorbs  heat,  a  compressor  to 
force  it  into  a  smaller  space  thus 
raising  its  heat,  a  condenser  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  means  for  the  gas  to  throw 
oflf  heat  and  again  Ix^come  a  liquid, 
and  a  control  for  keeping  the  refrig¬ 
erating  cycle  repeating  when  it  is 
needed  and  to  stop  it  when  the  tem¬ 
perature  has  fallen  to  the  desired 
point. 


Those  are  the  fundamental  parts  of 
the  mechanism  which  takes  the  heat 
out.  Of  almost  equal  imixirtance  is 
the  cabinet — it  must  be  so  con¬ 
structed  and  insulated  that  the  heat 
is  kept  out  in  order  that  the  mechan¬ 
ism  may  not  be  over-worked  and 
consume  a  great  amount  of  elec¬ 
tricity.  A  good  cabinet  cannot  pro¬ 
duce  proper  refrigeration  unless  the 
mechanism  is  efficient — and  a  good 
mechanism  will  not  provide  satisfac¬ 
tory  temperatures  nor  fast  ice  freez¬ 
ing  unless  the  cabinet  is  thoroughly 
insulated  and  strongly  constructed. 

Both  cabinet  and  mechanism 
must  be  highly  efficient  if  good  re¬ 
frigeration  service  is  to  be  enjoyed 
for  a  long  period  of  years  at  a  low 
cost  of  operation  and  maintenance 
without  service  troubles. 


The  Sales  Story 


For  more  than  twelve  years,  four 
major  appeals  have  been  used  to 
sell  the  ten  million  refrigerators  now 
in  use.  Manufacturers,  dealers,  and 
even  salesmen,  how'ever,  seem  prone 
to  forget  these  appeals  today,  and 
sell  itiainly  on  mechanical  perfection 
and  convenience  features.  That  they 
are  doing  a  good  selling  job  is  be¬ 
yond  question,  but  an  even  bigger 
volume  could  be  obtained  if  sales 
stories  adhered  more  to  these  four 
basic  appeals — Economy,  Pride  oj 
Ownership,  Health  Protection,  and 
Convenience. 

After  all,  families  now  without 
refrigerators  are  not  waiting  to  be 
convinced  of  mechanical  perfection 
nor  for  the  addition  of  convenience 
features  before  they  buy.  The  rea¬ 
son  for  their  delay  in  purchasing 
goes  far  deeper  than  that — they 
think  they  cannot  afford  a  refrig¬ 
erator,  or  they  have  not  been  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  health  ])rotection  and 
greater  convenience  which  an  elec¬ 
tric  refrigerator  makes  possible. 

The  outside  salesman  engaged  in 
ferreting  out  jjrospects  especially 
must  base  his  sales  story  on  these 
four  appeals  if  he  is  to  interest  the 
prospect  at  all.  Otherwise,  he  will 
get  nowhere  with  a  story  of  me¬ 
chanical  perfection  and  galaxy  of 
features. 

Those  prospects  who  come  in  on 
the  sales  floor  usually  have  made  up 
their  minds  that  they  need  a  refrig¬ 
erator  and  can  afford  to  pay  for  one. 
They  are  seeking  information  which 
will  enable  them  to  determine  which 
make  of  refrigerator  is  the  most 
economical  to  buy  aud  use.  which 
will  last  the  longest,  and  which  will 


give  them  the  greater  abundance  of 
Health  Protection,  Convenience  and 
Pride  than  any  other.  That  is  why 
the  floor  salesman  must  also  couch 
his  story  around  the  four  basic  ap¬ 
peals,  interpreting  the  entire  prod¬ 
uct  and  each  of  its  features  in  terms 
of  these  customer  benefits. 

In  dealing  with  women,  remember 
that  they  are  more  influenced  by  ap¬ 
pearance,  ease  of  cleaning,  well- 
known  brand,  frozen  desserts  and 
better  features  for  food  storage — so 
make  your  story  emphasize  these 
advantages  of  your  refrigerator. 

If  you  are  dealing  with  both  hus¬ 
band  and  wife,  direct  your  story  first 
to  one  then  to  the  other,  so  that 
when  yon  have  concluded  you  have 
covered  all  the  points  of  interest  to 
a  man.  and  at  the  same  time  pic¬ 
tured  to  the  woman  the  advantages 
she  will  enjoy  with  the  daily  use  of 
an  electric  refrigerator. 

Health  Protection 

While  many  peojde  may  say  that 
they  cannot  afford  an  electric  re¬ 
frigerator,  this  is  often  but  an  alibi 
— ^they  are  not  really  convinced  of 
the  need  for  greater  health  protec¬ 
tion  nor  are  they  sufficiently  aware 
of  the  convenience  advantages  to 
make  a  thorough  investigation  of 
whether  or  not  they  can  afford  to 
buy  a  refrigerator. 

Seldom  will  you  ever  waste  time 
in  telling  the  prospect  that  the  U.  S. 
Government  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  recommends  that  food  be 
kept  constantly  below  50  and  above 
35  degrees  to  avoid  exposing  the 
family  to  the  dangers  of  food  poison¬ 
ing.  ' 


Bacteria  that  infect  food  are  found 
everywhere.  Given  a  medium  of 
growth  to  their  liking,  the  necessary 
moisture  and  favorable  temperature, 
the  bacteria  will  multiply  rapidly. 
At  51  or  52  degrees,  especially  if  the 
air  is  moist,  the  bacteria  growth  is 
amazing,  and  within  a  short  time 
the  food  is  rendered  unfit  to  eat, 
even  though  it  may  not  imtnediately 
taste,  smell  or  look  spoiled. 

Any  method  of  refrigeration  that 
does  not  keep  food  constantly  below 
50  degrees,  fails  to  protect  the  fami¬ 
ly  against  food  ])oisoning  dangers. 
It  can  be  the  most  expensive  form 
of  refrigeration  obtainable  even 
though  its  initial  cost  was  negligible 
— should  it  cause  sickness  that  seri¬ 
ously  affects  the  family’s  health, 
loss  of  time,  and  consequent  reduc¬ 
tion  of  income  earned  by  the  bread¬ 
winners,  and  increase  medical  bills 
which  deprive  the  family  of  its  needs 
and  wants. 

Prime  puriM)se  of  a  refrigerator  is 
to  preserve  perishable  foods.  Perish¬ 
able  foods  are  known  as  “protective 
foods”  because  they  supply  the 
proper  vitamins  so  necessary  to  l)ody 
health.  If  these  perishable  foods  are 
not  protected  against  spoiling,  the 
purpose  for  which  they  were  bought 
is  tw’ice  defeated — a  large  portion 
of  them  must  be  thrown  away  as  un¬ 
edible  thus  causing  a  loss,  or  if  eaten, 
they  endanger  health  rather  than 
protect  it. 

If  meat  or  milk  or  a  number  of 
vegetables  are  submitted  to  a  tem¬ 
perature  alxive  50  degrees,  at  the 
end  of  24  hours  they  will  be  teeming 
with  harmful  bacteria.  The  U.  S. 
Government,  through  the  Food  and 
Drug  .\dministration,  employs  a 
large  force  of  men  and  spends  tre¬ 
mendous  sums  annually  to  see  that 
food  is  properly  protected  from 
spoiling  during  the  time  it  pro¬ 
gresses  from  the  producer  to  the 
retail  store  where  you  make  your 
purchases.  It  is  up  to  the  consumer 
to  protect  it  in  his  own  home. 

And  the  one  Ixst  means  of  pro¬ 
tecting  food  is  by  storing  it  in  a  de¬ 
pendable  refrigerator  where  the 
temperature  is  atttomatically  kept 
constantly  below  fiftv  degrees  with¬ 
out  attention  from  anyone  or  de¬ 
pending  upon  any  outside  source  ex¬ 
cept  electric  power,  which  is  one  of 
the  most  unfailing  of  present  day 
services. 

Convenience 

Experts  in  Home  Economics, 
through  repeated  surveys,  have  dis¬ 
covered  that  the  housewife  averages 
16  trips  a  day  to  the  food  storage 
center.  If  food  is  kept  on  the  back 
porch  in  tvinter  time,  that  means  she 
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CHAMPION  AMONG  WASHERS! 

•  Eight  beautiful  new  types  and  models  in  the  1938 
line  of  Kelvinator  Electric  Washers . . .  swift,  silent, 
thoroughly  efficient  on  amazingly  little  current.  Fea¬ 
turing  the  famed  FIN-FLEX  Agitator  that  is  so  gentle 
on  fabrics  but  such  a  champion  for  getting  them 
clean  .  .  .  also  the  remarkable  PRESSURE -ATOR 
Wringer  that  is  easily  adjusted  to  exactly  correct 
pressure  for  anything  from  sheer  tub-silks  to  blan¬ 
kets.  Minimum  of  moving  parts. 


ELECTRIC  COOKERY  PERFECTED! 

•  Costs  of  electric  cooking  are  yanked  down  to  a 
new  low  level  by  the  1938  Kelvinator  Electric  Ranges 
.  .  .  the  most  beautiful,  convenient  and  economical 
the  industry  has  ever  seen.  A  full  line  of  handsome 
models  .  .  .  popular  prices  .  .  .  sensationally  appeal¬ 
ing  features.  Huge,  fast-heating,  constant-tempera¬ 
ture  ovens  .  .  .  Giant  Broilers  .  .  .  finger-tip  controls 
. . .  plenty  more!  (Also  find  out  about  that  astonish¬ 
ingly  effective  sales-closer:  the  “KONVINCE-HER” !) 


Kelvinator 


MODERN  ELECTRICAL 
HOME  APPLIANCES 
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must  expose  herself  sixteen  times  a 
day  to  colds,  flu  and  pneumonia. 
This  is  also  true  if  food  is  kept  in 
a  window-box — ^the  window  must 
be  raised  and  lowered  sixteen  times 
a  day.  No  matter  how  good  a  house¬ 
keeper  she  is,  dust  is  bound  to  get 
in  the  food  when  kept  in  either  place. 

If  it  is  kept  in  the  basement,  that 
means  sixteen  trips  up  and  down  the 
cellar  steps — one  of  the  most  dan¬ 
gerous  places  in  the  entire  house 
from  the  standjxjint  of  injurious 
falls. 

With  the  old  fashioned  ice  box, 
there  is  the  drain  to  clean  or  the 
drip  pan  to  empty — not  counting  on 
waiting  for  the  ice  man  or  going 
after  ice  yourself,  more  trips  to  the 
market,  and  perhaps  running  out  of 
ice  just  when  you  need  it  most. 

In  an  electric,  refrigeration  is  au¬ 
tomatic — proper  teni]ieratures  are 
maintained  constantly.  Ices,  desserts 
and  salads  can  be  frozen  in  a  very 
short  time.  Ice  is  available  when 
wanted.  Finger  tip  door  latches, 
sliding  and  adjustable  shelves,  interi¬ 
or  lights,  handy  food  and  water 
containers,  adjustable  temperature 
controls,  closed  vegetable  containers 
or  drawers,  baskets  for  storing  fruits 
and  eggs  so  that  they  take  up  little 
room,  and  extra  storage  space,  are 
all  extra  conveniences  that  can  only 
be  enjoyed  from  using  an  electric 
refrigerator. 

Meals  are  much  easier  to  prepare 
in  greater  variety.  Salad  dressings, 
sandwich  fillings  and  desserts  can 
be  made  in  advance,  as  can  dough 
for  biscuits  or  hot  rolls.  With  an 
electric  refrigerator  in  the  home, 
there’s  always  something  on  hand 
to  serve  to  unexpected  guests. 

Economy 

From  the  ten  million  housewives 
using  electric  refrigerators  today 
has  come  definite  proof  that  an  elec¬ 
tric  refrigerator  will  pay  for  itself. 

Recent  surveys  by  the  United 
States  Government  and  Home  Eco¬ 
nomics  authorities  show  that  the 
average  family  spends  $10  per  per¬ 
son  each  month  for  food.  Of  this 
amount,  10%  is  lost  because  of  food 
spoilage  in  the  home  that  could  have 
been  prevented  with  an  electric  re¬ 
frigerator. 

•Another  14%  could  have  been 
saved  if  food  were  bought  in  larger 
quantities  on  special  bargain  days — 
a  saving  that  cannot  be  gained  with¬ 
out  an  electric  refrigerator  because 
large  quantities  will  not  keep  until 
they  are  used. 

The  average  family  of  four  per¬ 
sons  will  spend  $480  ior  food.  With 
an  electric  refrigerator,  they  will 
save  $48  a  year  by  eliminating  food 


spoilage  and  utilizing  leftovers.  They 
will  save  another  $67  through  sav¬ 
ings  effected  by  buying  in  quantities. 
Add  to  this  the  saving  of  50  cents  a 
week  they  no  longer  have  to  pay 
for  ice,  $26,  and  all  savings  total  up 
to  $141.  Deduct  from  this  savings 
the  amount  of  $12,  the  average  cur¬ 
rent  cost  for  a  year,  and  the  remain¬ 
ing  savings  of  $129,  are  more  than 
enough  to  make  ten  dollar  payment 
each  month  on  the  refrigerator. 

Even  the  most  skeptical  prospect 
can  be  convinced  of  the  economy  of 
an  electric  refrigerator  if,  just  for 
the  sake  of  being  conservative,  you 
cut  the  savings  figures  in  half. 

It  is  even  more  convincing  if  you 
suggest  average  figures  to  her  first, 
get  a  commitment  that  her  expendi¬ 
tures  are  about  equal,  then  show  her 
the  total  savings  based  on  her  state¬ 
ments.  This  savings  story  is  your 
most  effective  presentation — tell  it 
convincingly. 

The  Product  Presentation 

Your  product  presentation  will 
bring  the  best  results  when  it  con¬ 
forms  to  the  outline  recommended 
by  the  manufacturer  of  the  particu¬ 
lar  refrigerator  you  are  selling. 
Each  brand  has  an  exclusive  selling 
theme  that  is  featured  in  all  promo¬ 
tion  and  advertising  and  sjjecially 
named  features  that  should  l)e  con¬ 
centrated  upon  in  your  story. 

Generally  a  complete  product  pre¬ 
sentation  should  follow  this  outline: 

Design  and  style 
Finish 

Door  Latch  and  Hinges 
Cabinet  and  Door  construction 
Interior  features  and 
arrangement 
Freezing  Chamber 
Controls 
Mechanism 
Warranty 

Each  step  in  your  presentation 
should  be  interpreted  in  terms  of 
benefits  and  advantages  to  the  cus¬ 
tomer,  referring  to  one  of  more  of 
the  four  basic  appeals. 

For  instance,  the  prospect  should 
be  proud  of  the  modern  design  and 
appearance  of  the  refrigerator  you 
are  selling.  The  interior  arrange¬ 
ment,  adjustability,  etc.,  provides 
the  utmost  in  convenience.  The 
quick  freezing  chamlier,  controls 
and  mechanism  properly  safeguard 
food  and  thus  protect  the  family’s 
health.  Dependable  refrigeration, 
freedom  from  trouble,  low  operating 
cost,  and  long  life,  mean  that  the  re¬ 
frigerator  is  economical  to  buy. 

After  you  have  completed  each 
point,  make  the  prospect  answ'er 


that  she  wants  that  particular  fea¬ 
ture.  liy  watching  closely  you  will 
discover  certain  opportunities  to  ask 
for  the  order. 

Sales  Tips 

When  a  prospect  comes  to  the 
sales  floor,  the  decision  to  buy  has 
usually  been  made,  and  the  thing 
uppermost  in  her  mind  is  the  price. 

If  you  quote  price  before  having  an 
oiiportunity  to  build  up  an  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  value  in  the  prospect’s  mind, 
she  will  already  have  decided  that 
the  cost  is  either  too  high  or  yours 
is  not  the  refrigerator  she  wants. 

When  the  question  of  price  conies 
up,  delay  answ-cring  it  as  long  as 
you  cau  without  exasperating  the 
prospect,  and  in  the  meantime  con¬ 
tinue  your  presentation  in  a  man¬ 
ner  that  builds  up  worth  and  value 
for  the  refrigerator.  When  you  do 
have  to  state  the  price,  speak  of  it 
in  terms  of  so  many  cents  a  day  or 
so  many  dollars  a  month,  and  ex¬ 
plain  that  this  amount  is  less  than 
the  savings  effected  by  the  refrig¬ 
erator. 

If  you  are  convinced  that  the 
prospect  should  have  and  can  pay 
for  a  refrigerator  that  is  larger  than 
the  one  she  insists  uixin  buying, 
wait  until  you  have  her  completely 
sold  and  the  order  signed,  then  try 
to  sell  her  up  to  the  proper  size, 
stating  the  additional  cost  in  terms 
of  so  many  pennies  a  day.  and  em¬ 
phasizing  how  greater  economies 
will  be  effected  to  offset  the  addi¬ 
tional  cost. 

Anticipate  as  many  objections  as 
possible,  and  answ'er  them  before 
they  are  made.  When  a  jirosjiect 
does  bring  up  an  objection  that  you 
haven’t  anticipated,  either  turn  it 
aside  by  a  sparring  question  as  to 
where  she  ever  heard  that  objection, 
or  offset  her  objection  w'ith  an  ex¬ 
clusive  advantage  possessed  by  your 
refrigerator. 

Avail  yourself  of  all  the  manufac¬ 
turer’s  sales  helps  provided  by  the 
store.  The  successful  .salesman  over¬ 
looks  no  opportunitv  to  dramatize 
his  sales  storv  or  utilize  any  sales 
tool  that  will  help  him  to  work 
more  effectivelv. 

Remember  that  to  sell  major  ap¬ 
pliances  such  as  an  electric  refrigera¬ 
tor  vour  selUne  must  be  of  the  crea¬ 
tive  kind,  and  creative  selling  cannot 
be  accomplished  unless  you  are 
thorouehlv  familiar  with  the  prod¬ 
uct  and  fundamental  principles  of 
salesmanship. 

.Apply  vourself  to  the  iob  of  ac- 
nuiring  knowledge — then  apply  that 
knowledge  in  vour  actual  work,  and 
vou  need  have  less  \vorry  about  the 
future. 
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The  Range  Market  and  Opportunity 


Four  years  ago  one  out  of  15 
ranges  sold  was  electric.  Today 
one  out  of  every  four  sold  is  an 
electric  range. 

Those  simple  but  startling  statis¬ 
tics  herald  the  electric  range  as  the 
next  major  volume  appliance.  In 
fact,  range  sales  for  the  next  ten 
years  may  closely  approximate  re¬ 
frigerator  sales  for  the  past  ten 
years. 

Saturation 

The  most  profitable  part  of  this 
market  will  be  sold  probably  during 
these  next  five  years — ^and  the  sales¬ 
men  who  desire  to  skim  the  cream 
of  this  generous  commission  oppor¬ 
tunity  will  take  steps  to  become  pro¬ 
ficient  in  range  selling  without  de¬ 
lay. 

Reasons  for  Sales  Growth 

Electric  ranges,  which  w'ere  on 
the  market  long  in  advance  of  elec¬ 
tric  refrigerators,  lagged  behind  the 
latter  in  sales  progress  as  well  as 
making  a  poor  comparative  showing 
with  washing  machines,  vacuum 
cleaners  and  radios. 

Lower  electric  rates,  the  desire 
for  modern  kitchens,  new  building, 
definite  superiorities  of  the  electric 


method  of  cooking,  and  marked  me¬ 
chanical  improvement  in  design  and 
I>erformance  of  electric  ranges,  are 
given  by  authorities  on  the  subject 
as  reasons  for  the  surprising 
strength  of  sales. 

The  general  opinion  that  electric 
ranges  were  slow  and  expensive  to 
operate  is  now  being  rapidly  dis- 
IX'lled.  Actually,  ranges  of  the  elec¬ 
tric  variety  will  match  gas  rangers 
for  both  speed  and  economy.  At¬ 
tractiveness  of  electric  ranges  has 
been  greatly  improved  with  stream¬ 
line  design,  airplane  type  panels  for 
switches,  bright  metal  tops,  and 
modern  hardware. 

In  many  sections  distribution  is 
rapidly  being  placed  in  the  hands  of 
specialty  selling  dealers,  including 
department  stores  with  aggressive 
sales  organizations,  and  this  will  go 
far  to  help  maintain  the  rapid  year¬ 
ly  increase  in  volume. 

The  idea  of  an  all-electric  kitchen 
so  actively  promoted  and  publicized 
by  the  electrical  industry  and  its  dis¬ 
tribution  outlets  is  making  users  of 
ten  million  refrigerators  conscious 
that  their  next  step  to  an  all -electric 
kitchen  is  the  purchase  of  an  electric 
range.  This  is  probably  the  greatest 
stimulus  that  could  be  brought  to 
l)ear  on  range  sales. 


Selling  Electric  Cookery 


Yl^  HILE  it  isn’t  necessary  for  a 
™  refrigerator  salesman  to  know 
how  to  make  frappes  and  frozen  sal¬ 
ads.  it  is  often  helpful  for  a  range 
salesman  to  know  how  to  cook  on 
an  electric  range.  The  reason  for 
this  is  that  before  a  range  can  actual¬ 
ly  be  sold,  the  prospect  must  first  be 
sold  on  the  idea  of  electric  cookery. 

Many  salesmen  have  found  the 
best  way  to  learn  how  to  cook  is 
to  watch  a  competent  operator, 
either  salesman  or  Home  Economist, 
prepare  several  meals.  Then  actually 
cook  similar  meals  himself  under  the 
expert’s  direction.  After  that,  prac¬ 
tice  the  cooking  demonstration  rec¬ 
ommended  by  your  department  man¬ 
ager. 

A  recent  survey  of  several  hun¬ 
dred  salesmen  by  one  of  the  larger 
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range  manufacturers  showed  that 
sixty  per  cent  of  the  successful  range 
salesmen  had  ranges  in  their  own 
homes  which  they  also  used  in  mak¬ 
ing  demonstrations  to  prospects. 

Correcting  Public  Opinion 

■  For  years  the  general  public  has 
had  the  idea  that  electric  cookery 
was  expensive,  slow,  and  very  com¬ 
plex.  Up  until  the  last  few  years 
this  may  have  been  true  to  a  certain 
extent,  excluding  the  idea  that  elec¬ 
tric  cookery  is  complex  for  it  is  not, 
nor  has  it  ever  been. 

Developments  and  refinements  by 
manufacturers  have  brought  the 
electric  range  up  to  a  state  where  it 
will  compare  very  favorably  with 
any  type  of  flame  cookery — in  many 
instances  it  is  faster,  as  can  be 


proved  in  actual  practice  and  also  by 
comparing  the  amount  of  time  re¬ 
quired  to  prepare  different  recipes 
as  shown  in  range  recipe  books  with 
that  actually  required  when  cooking 
with  flame. 

In  the  past  electric  ranges  have 
been  priced  higher  than  any  other 
type.  Today,  with  competition  keen¬ 
er,  a  greater  number  being  manufac¬ 
tured  under  more  efficient  and  eco¬ 
nomical  production  systems,  a  good 
electric  range  costs  no  more  than 
others. 

Electric  cookery  has  been  e.xpen- 
sive  from  the  standpoint  of  electric 
current  consumption — ^but  this  is  no 
longer  true  today.  The  number  of 
utilities  which  have  not  as  yet  made 
favorable  cooking  rates  available  to 
their  customers  is  less  than  ten  per 
cent. 

In  addition  to  rates  being  lowered, 
the  range  manufacturers  themselves 
have  developed  and  refined  their 
heating  units  until  they  are  at  a  veiy 
high  efficiency,  supplying  the  great¬ 
est  amount  of  heat  from  the  mini¬ 
mum  of  electricity. 

There  is  nothing  complex  about 
electric  cookery — in  fact  it  is  simple 
and  dependable.  A  definite  tempera¬ 
ture  and  a  definite  time  are  used  in 
cooking  each  article  of  food  every 
time.  All  it  takes  is  a  turn  of  the 
switch,  and  an  adjustment  of  the 
temperature  control  and  the  timer — 
the  oven  does  the  cooking  automati¬ 
cally,  regulated  by  the  control  which 
turns  the  current  off  and  on  as 
needed  to  supply  the  amount  of 
heat  required  to  maintain  the  proper 
temperature.  Surface  cookery  is  as 
simple  as  in  any  other  method — in 
fact  simpler,  for  you  do  not  have  to 
worry  about  adding  w'ater  at  fre¬ 
quent  intervals. 

Electric  Cookery  Tastes  Better 

Electric  cookery  preserves  mois¬ 
ture  and  health-giving  minerals  in 
foods.  Heat  is  so  accurately  con¬ 
trolled  that  meats  and  vegetables  are 
cooked  in  their  own  natural  juices, 
retaining  their  full  delicious  flavor 
and  infinitely  better  taste.  Energy 
building  vitamins  and  minerals  are 
sealed-in  and  served — not  dissolved 
and  wasted. 

Electric  Cookery  is  Cleaner 

With  flame  cookery  you  have 
smoke,  and  “where  there’s  smoke 
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there’s  grime”  on  ixjts  and  jians,  on 
walls  and  ceilings,  on  curtains  and 
dra])es.  Kitchen  utensils  must  he 
tediously  cleaned  —  kitchens  fre¬ 
quently  decorated  at  considerable 
expense.  Utensils  used  on  an  elec¬ 
tric  range  may  he  handled  with  the 
whitest  gloves  without  imparting 
soil — for  there’s  no  smoke,  soot,  and 
no  currents  of  over-heated  air  to 
carry  dust  and  grease  to  walls,  ceil¬ 
ings  and  curtains. 

Electric  Cookery  is  Cooler 

Another  advantage  of  electric 
cookery  that  cannot  he  approached 
hy  any  other  type  of  range  is  that  it 
does  not  noticeably  heat  uj)  the 
kitchen.  Cooking  a  conqdete  dinner 
will  not  raise  the  room  temperature 
more  than  two  or  three  degrees — 
the  oven  is  thoroughly  insulated  on 
top,  bottom  and  all  four  sides.  Heat 
goes  directly  to  the  utensil  and  then 
into  the  food  without  lieing  dissi¬ 
pated  in  the  surrounding  air.  Only 
as  much  heat  is  apidiecl  as  can  he 
absorbed  by  the  utensil  and  food. 

Contrast  with  this  other  types  of 
ranges  which  greatly  increase  the 
room  temperature  and  use  up 
oxygen  from  the  kitchen  air,  pro¬ 
ducing  “stuffy”  di.scomfort. 

Electric  Cookery  is  Faster 

Whereas  comparatively  large 
quantities  of  water  are  recpiired  to 
protect  food  in  flame  type  cookery, 
only  a  very  small  amount  is  re¬ 
quired  in  electric  ctxjkery.  Con.se- 
quently  less  water  has  to  1k'  heated, 
and  cooking  .starts  more  fpiickly. 
Heating  units  have  now  been  per¬ 
fected  to  a  'ix)int  where  they  are  as 
fast  as  any  other  tyjie  of  range. 

Electric  Cookery  is  Thriftier 

An  electric  range  makes  ]X)ssible 
very  definite  budget  savings  through 
reducing  shrinkage.  eliminating 
waste,  avoiding  cooking  failures, 
and  cutting  down  cleaning  and  re¬ 
decorating  costs.  Heat  waste  is 
largely  eliminated  with  electric 
cookery. 

Canning  Is  Easier  and  Less  Costly 

Practically  every  |X)und  of  food 
sold  each  year  in  millions  upon  mil¬ 
lions  of  cans  and  Ixjttles  imt  up  in 
commercial  canneries  ancl  packing 
houses,  could  have  been  prepared 


and  preserved  by  the  women  of 
America  in  their  own  kitchens. 

Records  kept  by  many  electric 
range  users  show  that  after  comput¬ 
ing  all  the  expense  of  buying  the 
food  and  .supplies  and  even  amor¬ 
tizing  a  pro  rata  share  of  the  in¬ 
vestment  in  kitchen  equipment  in¬ 
cluding  the  electric  range,  a  saving 
still  remains  of  approximately  50%. 

The  electric  range  makes  canning 
far  easier — cuts  down  spoilage — 
and  ])ermits  the  flavor  of  the  food 
to  be  kept  intact.  If  the  homemaker 
does  very  much  canning,  she  can 
save  around  half  the  co.st  of  an  elec¬ 


tric  range  each  year  on  this  one 
item  alone. 

Electric  Cookery  Provides  More 
Leisure  Time 

Watching  and  waiting  are  elimi¬ 
nated  in  electric  cookery  by  the 
automatic  timer  and  temperature 
control — entire  meals  can  lie  cfK:)ked 
while  the  owner  is  doing  other 
things  around  the  lK)Use  or  away 
from  the  house.  There’s  no  fear  of 
“l)oiling  over”  or  “boiling  dry.” 
Food  in  the  oven  requires  no 
“peeking”  f)r  “basting,”  no  “turn¬ 
ing”  or  “tasting.” 


Selling  the  Electric  Range 


After  learning  how  to  cook  on 
an  electric  range,  you  will  natu¬ 
rally  become  very  enthusiastic  aliout 
electric  cookery — and  of  course 
while  learning  to  cook  you  will  have 
discovered  the  important  features 
on  the  range  and  their  functions. 
You  will  have  improved  your  prod¬ 
uct  knowledge  at  the  same  time  you 
discovered  how  to  use  the  product. 

Now  you  are  ready  to  look  for 
electric  range  prospects.  Actual  ex¬ 
perience  of  successful  salesmen 
shows  that  more  prosiK*cts  can  be 
obtained  from  present  range  and  re¬ 
frigerator  owners  than  from  any 
other  source.  If  canvassing  is  a  part 
of  your  daily  program,  do  not  over- 
l(K)k  the  ojiport  unity  of  uncovering 
range  prospects. 

If  your  store  employs  a  Home 
Service  expert,  group  demon.st ra¬ 
tions  can  be  arranged  on  the  sales¬ 
room  floor  or  in  the  store’s  auditori¬ 
um.  Invite  your  interested  jiros- 
jiects  to  these  demonstrations  and 
follow  them  up  in  an  attempt  to  get 
their  order  just  as  soon  as  the  dem¬ 
onstration  is  completed. 

A  number  of  salesmen  have  found 
it  a  good  practice  to  arrange  with 
a  recent  purchaser  to  hold  a  demon¬ 
stration  in  her  home  to  which  a 
small  number  of  interested  prosjx-cts 
are  invited.  The  salesman  furnishes 
and  prepares  the  dinner  and  gives 
away  small  prizes  at  games  enjoyed 
afterwards.  Within  three  days  he 
makes  follow-u[)  calls  on  those  in 
attendance  and  strives  to  close  the 
sale. 


W'here  newspapers  or  the  local 
power  company  holds  public  cook¬ 
ing  schools,  salesmen  have  found  it 
profitable  to  invite  all  of  their  pros- 
I^ects,  then  follow  them  up  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  school  while  the 
advantages  of  electric  cookery  are 
still  fresh  in  their  minds. 

Presenting  the  Product  Story 

You  will  have  two  ways  to  ])re- 
sent  your  ])roduct  story — by  a  cata¬ 
log  presentation  without  the  product 
—and  by  an  actual  demonstration 
on  the  range. 

Your  catalog  presentation  will  in¬ 
clude  the  selling  of  both  electric 
cookery  as  outlined  in  the  previous 
cha])ter  and  the  actual  range.  Your 
range  pre.sentation  should  be  made 
in  the  form  recommended  by  the 
manufacturers  of  the  particular 
range  that  you  are  .selling.  Genenil- 
ly  such  a  iiresentation  should  lx*  or¬ 
ganized  in  the  following  steps: 

1 —  Reality  of  design  and  a])pearance 

2 —  The  cooking  .surface,  heating 
units  and  switches 

3 —  Durable  construction  and  ma¬ 
terials 

+— The  oven  and  switches 

5 — The  time  and  temjierature  con¬ 
trols  and  other  siiecial  features. 

In  making  a  demon.stration.  tell 
your  selling  story  and  jirove  it  by 
showing  the  prospect  w'hat  the  range 
will  actually  do.  Such  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  is  most  effective  with  one,  two 
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SENSATIONAL  NEW 
FIVE-HEAT  SURFACE  UNIT 

GIVES  NEW  RANGE  OF  HEATS 


Estate  pioneers  again  with  this  new 
five-heat  surface  unit.  This  feature 
alone  gives  you  the  outstanding  electric 
range  feature  to  merchandise  in  1938. 


STAND-UP  BROILING!  No  stoop.  No 
squat.  No  smoke.  Estate’s  exclusive  waist- 
high  broiler  makes  broiling  easy  as  frying. 


MnD  what  a  range  for  simpler,  easier  selling! 
The  new  1938  Estate  Electric  Range — with  cooking  conveniences  and 
advantages  any  woman  can  see  with  half  an  eye.  (1)  The  famous  pat¬ 
ented  Balanced  Heat  Oven  with  single  dial  control  that  means  uniform 
baking  every  time.  Without  peeping  or  shifting  a  pan.  (2)  The  sensa¬ 
tional  new  five-heat  surface  unit,  for  any  cooking  requirement.  (3)  The 
waist-high,  drawer  broiler.  (4)  The  aluminum  griddle  plate,  built 
right  into  the  table  top.  These,  plus  other  outstanding  features  of  Estate 
Electric  Ranges,  in  a  complete  line  of  competitive  prices,  put  extra  sales 
power  into  a  merchandising  campaign.  In  addition.  Estate  has  a  propo¬ 
sition  that  makes  the  profit  possibilities  sweeter  than  ever  before.  It 
will  pay  you  to  wire  or  write  for  complete  details.  The  Estate  Stove 
Company,  Hamilton,  Ohio.  (Builders  of  Electric  Ranges  for  27  years.) 


BUILT-IN  GRIDDLE!  Another  exclusive 
feature  that  sells  Estates.  An  aluminum 
griddle  built  right  into  the  table  top.  For 
baking  pancakes  —  for  anything  grillabla. 
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Cooking  classes  are  valuable  for  sales  training 
and  equally  valuable  for  selling  customers. 


There  is  nothing  new  about  affairs  that  required  almost  as  much 
mechanical  dishwashers,  as  both  labor  for  their  operating  and  cleans- 
commercial  and  household  types  ing  as  was  consumed  in  washing 
have  been  on  the  market  for  a  good  dishes  by  hand.  They  were  imprac- 
many  years.  With  few  exeeptions  tical  from  many  standpoints,  chiefly 
the  commercial  types  have  been  ac-  in  that  they  did  little  to  relieve  the 
cepted  as  adequately  accomplishing  burden  of  dishwashing, 
the  purpose  for  which  they  were  Second,  ordinary  soap  could  not 
intended.  be  used  in  a  mechanical  dishwasher 

The  domestic  type  of  dishwasher  because  of  the  suds  overflow  which 
has  only  just  emerged  from  its  swad-  would  be  created, 
dling  clothes  in  spite  of  the  numl)er  Third,  distribution  was  placed  in 
of  years  it  has  been  available.  The  the  hands  of  sales  outlets  which 
reasons  for  such  a  limited  number  were  not  aggressive  merchandisers, 
of  sales  over  so  long  a  period  can  Fourth,  the  public  had  not  l)e- 
be  cited  as:  come  educated  through  advertising 

First,*  models  produced  previous  to  the  advantages  and  benefits  of 
to  1931  were  cumbersome,  inefficient  mechanical  dishwashing. 


supply  of  hot  water — and  often  a 
sale  of  a  dishwasher  also  results  in 
the  sale  of  an  electric  water  heater. 

The  Electric  Kitchen  Moderniz¬ 
ing  activity  will  add  nuich  impetus 
to  dishwasher  sales  during  the  next 
few  years.  The  amazing  increase  in 
range  sales  may  also  he  a  helpful 
factor  to  disliwasher  sales.  Most 
ranges  are  being  bought  by  those 
families  who  had  enjoyed  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  electric  refreigeration. 
Conse(|uently  the  more  than  two 
niillioti  present  range  owners  seem 
the  most  logical  prospects  for  the 
next  major  kitchen  appliance,  the 
electric  dishwasher.  No  kitchen  can 
be  all-electric  unless  it  has  an  elec¬ 
tric  dishwasher  installed  in  it. 

ExjH?rience  of  users  with  the  sev¬ 
eral  thousands  of  dishwashers  sold 
within  the  past  five  years,  definitely 
proves  that  present  models  are  prac¬ 
tical.  economical,  and  will  do  the 
job  of  washing  dishes  far  cleaner 
and  in  less  time  without  effort  than 
can  be  done  with  the  old  dishpan 
scrubbing  and  tea  kettle  scalding 
methods. 

Srllinf!  thp  Dishwasher 

Thousands  of  women  in  represen¬ 
tative  parts  of  the  country  have  ad¬ 
mitted  to  surveying  representatives 
that  dishwashing  is  the  most  hate¬ 
ful  of  all  household  tasks.  It  must 
be  done  usually  three  times  a  day. 
wasting  time  and  causing  fatigue — 
it  is  an  unsanitary  menace  to  health 
—and  expensive  in  the  toll  it  takes 
of  a  woman’s  charm,  youth,  and 
amiable  disposition. 

Thus  the  four  basic  appeals  can 
be  used  in  organizing  your  presen¬ 
tation,  with  emphasis  on  Conveni¬ 
ence.  Health  Protection  and  Pride. 

Your  dishwasher  prospects  can 
most  easily  be  uncovered  by  con¬ 
tacting  users  who  have  bought  their 
appliances  from  your  department,  or 
by  calling  u|wn  the  store’s  l)etter 
class  of  credit  customers.  If  can¬ 
vassing  is  a  part  of  your  daily  pro¬ 
gram,  do  not  overlook  any  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  call  their  attention  to  the 
dishwasher  and  to  make  a  presenta¬ 
tion^  wherever  possible. 

^  our  prospects  can  be  classified 
m  two  ways.  First,  those  who  wash 
dishes  themselves  and  second,  those 
who  have  a  maid  to  do  the  job.  Your 


Types  of  eleclrir  dishwashers 

presentation  to  tho.se  who  wash  their 
owm  dishes  will  be  based  upon  the 
benefits  of  health  protection  and  re¬ 
lief  from  drudgery. 

The  w'oman  who  has  a  maid  will 
not  be  so  much  interested  in  the 
convenience  story  as  she  will  in  the 
health  i)rotection  benefits  which  a 
dishwasher  will  provide  for  the 
family.  The  manufacturers  have 
built  up  a  most  striking  .story  on 
health  protection  based  on  authen¬ 
tic  facts  and  tests. 

Human  hands  cannot  stand  water 
hot  enough  to  destroy  cold  germs 
and  other  disease  bacteria.  Conse¬ 
quently  they  are  spread  from  one 
dish  to  another  so  that  when  one 
member  of  the  family  has  a  cold,  it 
may  be  .s])read  to  others  through 
means  of  dishes  tfiut  are  not  washed 
hygienically  clean. 

With  an  electric  dishwasher, 
water  of  140  to  160  degrees  in  tem¬ 
perature  is  used,  w’hich  destroys 
many  germs.  Since  the  dishes  dry 
themselves  without  being  dried  witli 
a  towel,  hygiene  is  maintained  at  a 
high  point. 

It  takes  no  magician  to  conjure 
up  a  stor>'  on  how  much  time  and 
effort  can  be  saved  in  substituting 
the  new  electric  dishwasher  for  the 
old  hand  way.  One  demonstration 
is  convincing  proof  of  that — for  the 
dishes  are  self-drying  and  the  dish¬ 
washer  even  cleans  itself. 

The  average  housewife  spends 
from  one  hour  to  one  and  a  half 
hours  daily  washing  dishes  by  hand. 
One  and  a  half  hours  a  day  for  365 
days  makes  547  hours  or  68  full 
days  of  eight  hours  each — more  than 
two  months  spent  each  year  in  wash¬ 
ing  dishes.  Even  if  this  figure  were 
cut  to  one-half,  based  on  three  quar¬ 
ters  of  an  hour  daily  or  fifteen 
rninutes  per  meal,  the  time  con¬ 
sumed  in  washing  dishes  would 
amount  to  one  month  of  eight  hour 
working  days.  There  are  few 
women  left  who  use  the  old  scrub- 
board  method  of  washing  clothes. 
The  washing  machine  has  replaced 
this  drudgery  in  even  the  lowest  in¬ 
come  homes.  Why  should  any 
woman  continue  to  wash  dishes  in 
the  old  way  when  this  job  consumes 
even  more  time  per  week  than  the 
home  laundry  work? 

The  appeal  to  pride  that  sold  the 


first  million  electric  refrigerators 
and  ranges,  is  a  strong  approach  to 
outstanding,  influential  and  jwogres- 
sive  peojAe  in  the  community  who 
were  among  the  first  to  preserve  and 
c(Kik  food  electrically. 

Dramatics  and  showmanship  will 
be  of  the  most  help  in  making  your 
presentation  more  effective.  It  is  up 
to  you  to  paint  the  dismal  ])icture 
of  the  backache-bending  over  the 
kitchen  sitik  for  an  hour  and  a  half 
each  day,  ruining  hands,  comple.xion 
and  “permanent”  in  the  water  and 
steam  from  the  dishpan.  doing  the 
job  that  an  electric  servant  can  do 
for  the  cost  of  about  a  iienny  a  day. 

Learn  this  complete  story  from 
the  sales  and  sales  training  material 
available  from  the  manufacturers. 
Be  sure,  too,  that  you  can  answer 
every  question  about  the  construc¬ 
tion  an<l  the  mechanical  o]x*ration  of 
the  dishwasher,  for  many  of  your 
tirosiK'cts  will  be  interested  in  how’ 
it  can  <lo  the  job  so  efficiently  in 
such  a  short  time. 

You  must  deixmd  upon  your  pres¬ 
entation  to  sell  a  demonstration. 
The  inefficiency  of  mechanical  dish¬ 
washers  previously  placed  on  the 
market  has  made  women  skeptical 
of  whether  any  mechanical  dish¬ 
washer  will  do  the  job  properly. 
She  will  have  to  be  convinced  that 
it  washes  all  the  dishes  as  clean  as 
you  say  it  will,  that  it  will  clean 
pots  and  pans  and  that  it  is  self¬ 
cleansing. 

Your  presentation  will  arouse  the 
desire  for  a  dishwasher — your  dem¬ 
onstration  will  .serve  to  convert  that 
desire  into  action  resulting  in  the 
close  of  the  sale. 

If  you  do  not  have  a  dishwasher 
hooked  up  on  your  sales  floor,  ar¬ 
range  with  .some  user  for  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  demonstrating  the  dish¬ 
washer  in  her  home.  Better  yet.  in¬ 
stall  a  dishwasher  in  your  own 
home  where  vou  can  invite  prosjiects 
for  convincing  demonstrations  of 
how  vv'ell  it  does  the  job. 

Of  course,  you  must  know  how 
to  properly  load  the  dishwasher  and 
operate  the  controls — this  is  so 
simple  that  you  can  learn  the  details 
of  operation  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
— but  practice  washing  dishes  so 
that  you  know  how  to  do  it  aptly. 
Your  pre.sentation  will  seldom  sell 
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IS  YOUR  TONGUE 


A  sales  spiel  with  your  tongue  in  your  cheek  might  fool  some  of  the  people  but  you  know 
it  doesn’t  ring  true  and  you  know  that  you  could  persuade  more  customers  to  buy,  and 
have  more  fun  doing  it,  if  you  honestly  believed  that  you  were  offering  them  the  best 
buy  at  the  price. 

It’s  weary  work  to  stand  on  your  feet  all  day,  endlessly  spouting  the  virtues  of  merchan¬ 
dise  that  you  don’t  quite  believe  in. 

Learn  to  know  your  merchandise,  inside  and  out,  so  that  you’ll  know  its  worth  and 
believe  in  it. 

You  can  believe  in  General  Electric  Appliances.  There’s  good  merchandise!  To  begin 
with,  it’s  priced  right.  A  wide  price  range  in  each  line  gives  your  customers  a  good  buy 
at  the  price  they  can  afford  to  pay.  On  top  of  that,  there  is  unquestioned  quality,  insuring 
long  life  and  dependability. 

Finally,  those  features  which  catch  the  eye  and  sell  the  goods  are  there  in  abundance  — 
convenience  features,  beautiful  styling,  fine  workmanship.  Brush  up  on  your  superlatives, 
talk  General  Electric  all  day,  and  go  home  at  night  with  a  clear  conscience. 


It’s  Got  Everything! 

At  a  Price  That  Tickles  the  Pocketbook 

The  average  selling  price  of  G-E  Cleaners  is 
approximately  one-third  less  than  the  average 
selling  price  of  other  cleaners.  That’s  not  hard 
to  tell  your  customers  when  they  raise  the  price 
question.  And  it  makes  rugs  as  clean  as  a 
hound’s  tooth.  Better — 
faster  -easier  cleaning 
for  less  money. 

MOTOR-DRIVEN 
BRUSH 

• 

I  DUST-PROOF  BAG 

I  A  SUPERIOR 
I  MOTOR 

I  • 

I  NO  OILING 
REQUIRED 

i  • 

j  RUG  ADJUSTMENT 

i  • 

I  LIGHT  WEIGHT 

i _  _ 


A  FAN  THAT  DOES 
ITS  OWN  BLOWING 


For  more  than  forty  years,  the  American  public 
has  preferred  General  Electric  Fans.  Why? 
Because  General  Electric  Fans  are  famous  for  in¬ 
built  quality  and  quiet,  trouble-free  operation. 
Because  the  average  life  of  General  Electric  Fans, 
under  normal  operating  conditions,  is  more 
than  twenty  years. 

Because  General 
Electric  Fans  are 
backed  by  the  most 
liberal  guarantee  in 
the  fan  industry. 

Because  General 
Electric  Fans  are 
made  by  the  largest 
manufacturer  of 
electrical  equipment 
in  the  world. 

And  finally,  because 
General  Electric 
Fans,  in  the  long  run, 
are  the  least  ex¬ 
pensive! 


GENERAL 


ELECTRIC 


APPLIANCE  AND  MERCHANDISE  DEPARTMENT,  BRIDGEPORT,  CONNECTICUT 
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IN  YOUR  CHEEK? 


GENERAL  ELECTRIC 
WASHERS— IRONERS 

THE  PROFIT  LINE 


General  Electric  offers  eye  appeal,  superior  performance  and  real 
profit  in  a  complete  line  of  fourteen  washers  and  four  ironers. 
General  Electric  Washers  and  Ironers  enjoy  universal  acceptance. 
They  offer  your  customers  dependable  performance.  The  General 
Elearic  Washers  and  Ironers  you  sell  will  build  good  will  for 
your  store. 

Ask  for  complete  product  information  and  sales-training  facilities 
available  on  request. 


All  Those  Things  She’s  Always  Longed  for 

(IN  ONE  RESPECT  THE- SONG  WAS  WRONG.) 


The  man  who  sang,  “I  can’t  give  you  anything  but  love,  Baby,”  should  have  known  that 
there  are  a  hundred  and  more  General  Electric  Heating  Devices  that  any  sweetheart 
would  like  to  own — ^at  prices  that  anyone  can  afford  to  pay.  G-E  Heating  Devices  settle 
the  question  of  how  to  perform,  easily  and  quickly,  a  myriad  of  home-making  tasks.  It’s 
fun  to  live  electrically.  That’s  why  so  many  people  buy  G-E  Heating  Devices.  They  know 
they’ll  get  beautiful,  useful,  guaranteed  goods.  You’ve  really  got  something  to  talk  about 
when  you  sell  G-E  Heating  Devices.  Every  item  in  the  line  has  its  share  of  sales-com- 
pclling  convenience  features — and  many  of  them  arc  exclusive  to  General  Electric. 


r 

1  Buffet  Services 

Irons 

Chafing  Dishes 

Mixers 

;  Coffee  Makers 

1 

Roasters 

,  Cookers 

Percoiators 

'  Curling  irons 

Sunlamps 

Waffle  Irons 

Heat  Lamps 

Heaters 

Toasters 

Heating  Pads 

Urn  Sets 

t 

Immersion  Heaters 

GENERAL 

appliance  AND  MERCHANDISE 


ELECTRIC 
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a  dishwasher — it  must  be  demon¬ 
strated  so  that  you  can  convince  the 
prospect  that  it  will  do  everything 
you  say  it  will. 

In  your  demonstration,  instruct 
the  prospect  how  to  load  the  dish¬ 
washer  and  operate  the  switches  so 
that  she  actually  does  the  job  her- 


ONE  of  the  most  rapidly  develop¬ 
ing  appliances  is  the  electric 
water  heater.  Sales  for  1937  reached 
a  total  of  104,000 — an  increase  of 
48%  over  1936.  A  proportionate  or 
even  lager  increase  is  predicted  for 
1938  as  a  number  of  manufacturers 
were  entirely  unable  to  keep  produc¬ 
tion  ahead  of  orders  during  1937. 
Many  sales  are  made  to  home  own¬ 
ers  who  are  just  building  or  who 
are  replacing  old  equipment. 

Instrumental  in  increasing  water 
heater  sales  are  the  falling  electric 
rates.  Utilities  serving  some  10,- 
000,000  domestic  customers  now 
haVe  rates  that  make  it  possible  to 
economically  heat  water  by  electrici¬ 
ty.  The  use  of  domestic  power  has 
increased  more  than  five  times  since 
1930,  while  its  cost  has  been  lowered 
more  than  one-third. 

Only  a  very  small  number  of  non¬ 
electric  water  heaters  in  use  today 
are  automatic — and  most  of  them 
are  five,  six  and  seven  years  old 
— a  large  number  needing  replace¬ 
ment  at  this  writing. 

Promotion  of  Broader  Acceptance 

Two  activities  are  hard  at  work 
promoting  even  greater  acceptance 
for  electric  water  heating.  Even 
though  the  larger  portion  of  sales 
are  made  at  present  by  utility  com¬ 
panies,  cooperative  plans  are  rapidly 
being  developed  whereby  dealers 
and  department  stores  can  profitably 
sell  water  heaters.  That  this  will 
be  more  true  this  year  and  next  is 
indicated  by  the  programs  being  in¬ 
stituted  and  carried  out  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Electrical  Manufacturers  As¬ 
sociation  and  the  Kitchen  Moderniz¬ 
ing  Bureau. 

The  Electric  Kitchen  Moderniz¬ 
ing  Program  has  also  aggressively 
promoted  the  sale  of  water  heaters 


self  just  as  she  would  do  it  in  her 
own  home.  While  the  machine  is 
in  operation  explain  all  of  its  sales 
features  in  terms  of  exactly  what 
benefits  and  advantages  will  be  de¬ 
rived  from  having  the  dishwasher 
in  her  own  home. 


along  with  other  major  electric  ap¬ 
pliances.  These  heaters  are  especial¬ 
ly  adapted  to  kitchen  planning  be¬ 
cause  of  their  trim  appearance  and 
because  they  require  no  unsightly 
stovepipe.  Units  have  already  been 
made  available  to  fit  into  the  kitchen 
and  provide  an  extra  length  of  work¬ 
ing  surface  when  placed  alongside 
the  sink  or  range. 

Selling  Electric  Water  Heaters 

Selling  water  heaters  presents  no 
greater  problem  than  selling  any 
other  major  appliance  if  electrical 
rates  are  favorable  in  your  comtnu- 
nity.  Electric  water  heating  is  defi¬ 
nitely  superior  to  any  other  method 
because  it  is  automatic,  dependable 
and  clean  and  safe.  It’s  as  certain 
as  electric  light. 

Plenty  of  hot  water  simplifies  the 
daily  ta.sks  of  dishwashing  and  pro¬ 
tects  the  family’s  health — makes  it 
easier  to  keep  the  home  immaculate, 
saves  time  and  disposition  during 
the  morning  shave — removes  a  lot 
of  drudgery  from  the  weekly  wash. 


E\’ERY  home  needs  an  electric 
clothes  washer.  Where  the 
washing  is  done  at  home  time, 
effort  and  money  are  saved.  Fami¬ 
lies  sending  their  washing  to  the 
laundry  will  find  it  more  convenient 
and  economical  to  do  it  at  home  with 
an  electric.  Expectant  mothers, 
mothers  of  young  children  and 
homes  with  large  families,  will  find 
a  washer  convenient,  economical. 

The  washer  market  is  not  con¬ 
fined  to  the  home  —  apartment 
houses  often  have  home  laundries 
for  the  use  of  their  tenants — in¬ 
dividuals  operate  home  laundries 
very  successfully  with  six  and  up  to 


There’s  nothing  like  plenty  of  hot 
water  for  the  leisurely  bath — or  for 
that  quick  morning  show'er  when 
you  haven’t  a  moment  to  spare. 

The  four  major  apix.*als — Econo¬ 
my,  Health  Protection,  Convenience 
and  Safety  apply  in  the  selling  of 
electric  water  heaters  just  as  effec¬ 
tively  as  they  do  in  the  sale  of  other 
appliances. 

Know  the  water  heater  you  are 
selling — its  design,  style,  finish, 
heating  unit,  electrical  controls,  kind 
of  a  tank,  number  of  units,  plumb¬ 
ing  connections  and  installation, 
wiring  layout,  and  thermostat. 

x\bove  all,  learn  how  to  estimate 
customer  requirements.  This  is  one 
of  the  most  important  phases  of 
water  heater  selling.  If  the  size  of 
heater  you  sell  does  not  supply  suffi¬ 
cient  hot  water,  your  customer  will 
be  dissatisfied  and  may  keep  other 
interested  prospects  from  buying. 

Every  manufacturer  of  water 
heaters  makes  available  tables, 
manuals  and  short-cut  devices  for 
correctly  figuring  the  requirements 
of  hot  w'ater  for  every  size  of  family 
that  you  will  encounter.  Make  sure 
that  you  can  make  your  estimates 
quickly  and  correctly. 

Every  person  you  encounter  is 
a  pt)tential  prospect  for  an  electric 
water  heater — don’t  fail  to  make  an 
attempt  to  interest  everybody  you 
meet  in  this  major  appliance  which 
may  soon  rival  the  electric  range  in 
volume  possibilities. 


twenty-four  machines.  Garages, 
small  hotels,  hospitals  and  factories 
are  all  prosjiects  for  an  electric 
clothes  washer. 

Prospects  for  electric  washers  are 
as  easy  or  easier  to  find  than  those 
for  other  major  electric  appliances. 

The  Presentation  and  the 
Demonstration 

If  you  have  demonstration  facili¬ 
ties  in  your  store,  from  the  very 
start  of  your  presentation,  start  sell¬ 
ing  a  demonstration  wherein  you 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  prove 
the  advantages  of  your  washer. 


The  Electric  Water  Heater 


The  Electric  Clothes  Washer 
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Types  of  electric  ironers. 


Make  your  presentation  in  an  or¬ 
ganized  manner,  and  vary  it  to  fit 
the  particular  type  of  prospect.  If 
you  are  talking  to  a  woman  who 
does  her  own  laundry  by  hand,  point 
out  how  she  can  get  rid  of  this 
drudgery  for  only  a  very  few  cents 
each  day.  Your  basic  appeal  here  is 
CONVENIENCE. 

To  the  woman  who  sends  all  or 
jjart  of  her  laundry  out,  you  appeal 
to  ECONOMY.  If  the  prosjyect  is 
using  an  old  inefficient  washer,  em¬ 
phasize  that  with  a  new  one  she 
will  not  wear  out  clothes  so  quickly 
yet  will  do  the  job  in  half  the  time. 

The  demon.stration,  of  course,  re¬ 
quires  full  knowledge  of  your 
washer — and  the  ability  to  wash 
clothes  expertly.  Let  the  prospect 
do  the  work  so  that  she  can  learn 
the  advantages  of  the  washer  first 
hand.  While  she  does  the  work,  you 
do  the  selling  on  each  feature — and 
interpret  what  it  contributes  to  a 
better  washing  job  and  how  it  will 
benefit  her  in  other  ways.  Selling 
washers  is  keenly  comf)etitive — 
there  are  so  many  from  which  to 
choose — so  the  more  you  know 
about  yours  and  competitive  makes, 
and  the  more  able  you  are  to  do  a 
finished  washing  job,  the  more  sure¬ 
ly  will  you  get  an  order. 

Doubling  the  Sale 

If  a  washer  is  sent  out  to  be  dem¬ 
onstrated.  try  to  get  permission  from 
the  prospect  to  have  an  ironer  sent 
along.  Try  to  sell  both  as  one  unit, 
thus  completely  solving  the  pros- 
])ect’s  laundry  problem  and  giving 
you  a  greatly  increased  commission. 

Every  Month  is  a  Good  Washer 
Month 

Remember  that  the  washer  busi¬ 
ness  has  no  peak  season — every 
month  is  a  good  washer  month  for 
those  salesmen  who  go  out  after  the 
business.  Sales  are  not  confined  to 
any  particular  group  of  people — 
they  are  bought  by  the  rich,  the  well- 
off,  the  medium  class,  and  the  poor. 
.Keep  your  eyes  open  for  opjwrtuni- 
ties  to 'sell  replacements. 


The  Electric  Ironer 


Much  should  be  exjiected  of  the 
electric  ironer  during  the  next 
few  years  for  the  first  million  have 
already  been  sold,  and  the  history  of 
all  appliances  shows  that  as  soon 
as  one  had  reached  the  sale  of  more 
than  a  million  units,  it  began  its 
most  profitable  career. 

At  the  start  of  19.^8,  the  electric 
ironer  had  a  saturation  of  only 
5.9% 

Ensemble  Selling 

Since  the  ironer s  go  hand  in  hand 
with  the  washer,  the  salesman  wlio 
sells  either  should  be  an  ensemble 
salesman  so  that  he  can  sell  both 
on  one  order.  You  should  make 
every  washer  customer  acquainted 
with  the  ironer  that  you  sell.  By 
every  customer  is  meant  those  to 
whom  you  have  recently  sold  wash¬ 
ers,  and  those  to  whom  you  will  sell 
in  the  future.  Also  go  back  to  old 
washer  customers  or  users  of  other 
appliances  bought  from  your  depart¬ 
ment  and  attempt  to  interest  them 
in  an  ironer. 

Vacuum 

The  cleaner  showed  less  resist¬ 
ance  to  the  .depression  than  did 
either  the  washer  or  refrigerator,  and 
in  1936  sales  totaled  more  than  a 
million  units  for  the  first  time  since 
1929.  This  does  not  include  the 
number  of  hand  cleaners  sold.  More 
than  half  of  these  were  sold  by 
manufacturers  either  direct  to  the 
consumer  or  through  resale  opera¬ 
tions.  However,  there  is  a  distinct 
trend  now  toward  appliance  dealers 
and  department  stores  obtaining  a 
much  greater  share  of  the  market. 
Saturation  at  the  beginning  of  1^38 
was  only  48.8% — contrary  to  much 
l)elief  among  salesmen. 

Sales  of  floor  model  cleaners  for 
the  first  six  months  of  1937  amount¬ 
ed  to  721,546,  an  increase  over  1936 
of  nearly  28%.  Hand  cleaners,  too, 
are  coming  in  for  their  share  of 
sales,  250,392  being  sold  at  the  half¬ 
way  mark  in  1937  against  168,704 
for  the  same  period  in  1936,  a  sur- 


The  woman  who  irons  by  band 
will  find  the  electric  ironing  machine 
does  the  work  quicker  and  easier — 
the  woman  who  sends  her  ironing 
out,  will  find  an  electric  more  con¬ 
venient  and  economical.  The  electric 
ironer  is  a  blessing  to  middle-aged 
women  for  saving  time  and  strength. 

The  Demonstration 

Prospects  can  be  found  in  much 
the  same  way  as  prospects  for  wash¬ 
ers  are  uncovered.  And  similarly, 
the  presentation  must  be  organized 
to  sell  a  demonstration — .so  it  is  up 
to  you  to  learn  how  to  iron  on  the 
electric  ironer,  for  upon  your  capa¬ 
bility  to  do  a  good  job  depends  your 
success  in  getting  orders  signed. 
Some  stores  may  have  women  cleni- 
onstrators  to  do  that  part  of  the 
work  for  you — but  the  really  suc¬ 
cessful  .salesman  is  always  the  one 
who  can  personally  do  everything 
that  can  be  done  with  an  appliance — 
and  who  knows  everything  there  is 
to  know  about  it. 

Cleaners 

prising  increase  of  48%. 

The  Demonstration 

Do  not  try  to  sell  cleaners  until 
you  know  the  proix'r  demonstration 
An  awkward  demonstration  will 
lose  you  the  order  quicker  than  any¬ 
thing  else — eliminate  any  chance  of 
your  calling  back  in  an  attempt  to 
sell  another  appliance — and  create 
ill  will  for  the  store  because  of  .send¬ 
ing  out  a  man  so  unprepared  to  pre¬ 
sent  the  product. 

If  the  prospect  already  has  an 
old  cleaner,  contrast  the  efficiency  of 
the  two.  The  demonstration  itself 
should  sell  your  cleaner. 

When  the  demonstration  is  made 
at  the  home  during  the  daytime,  and 
the  wife  must  get  a  decision  of  her 
husband  before  the  deal  can  lie 
closed,  make  an  appointment  to  re¬ 
turn  that  night,  and  leave  the  clean¬ 
er  to  be  picked  up  after  demonstrat¬ 
ing  to  the  husband,  if  such  a  demon¬ 
stration  is  necessary  to  sell  him. 
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HOOVER 

CLEANING 

ENSEMBLES 

Here  is  a  new  idea  in  electric  cleaning  .  .  which  has 
gtiniulatcd  sensational  new  public  interest  .  .  and  is 
making  new  sales  records  for  Hoover  dealers. 

With  the  introduction  of  the  latest  Cleaning  En¬ 
semble  (Model  25)  Hoover  has  rounded  out  a  line  of 
cleaners  to  reach  the  widest  markets  .  .  three  models. 


a  new  development 
in  eleuner  selling — 

each  with  a  distinct,  individual  appeal — the  One  Fifty 
Cleaning  Ensemble,  the  finest  cleaner  made;  Model 
25,  the  ensemble  idea  at  a  new  low  price;  the  Hoover 
*‘300”,  offering  Positive  Agitation  and  basic  Hoover 
features  at  the  startling  price  of  $49.75.  With  these 
three  models  you  can  sell  everyone! 


HOOVER  DUSTETTE  Asteady 
selling  Hoover  product.  Powerful  suc¬ 
tion  combined  with  lightness,  strength 
and  quiet  operation.  Retail  price  $19.50 
The  Hoover  Dustette  does  a  splendid 
job  of  cleaning  and  is  highly  popular. 


TO  COMPLETE  THE  LINE 
''HOOVER  SPECIALS”  for  -over- 

the-counter  gelling.  Previous  models 
reconstructed  at  the  Hoover  factory. 
New  equipment.  Guaranteed  for  one 
year.  Retail  price  from  $21.45 


THE  HOOVER 
COMPANY 

North  Canton,  Ohio 
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IF  you  will  closely  observe  the  other 
men  around  you  in  your  own  sell¬ 
ing  organization  you  will  discov¬ 
er  that  those  who  find  it  difficult  to 
make  both  ends  meet,  are  usually 
“order-grabbers”  or  peddlers  of  a 
piece  of  equipment.  They  look  at  an 
order  as  something  that  will  put 
money  in  their  pockets  and  they  use 
every  possible  means  to  chisel  an 
order  out  of  somebody  with  the 
least  possible  constructive  work, 
disregarding  all  future  consequences 
to  themselves,  the  firm,  and  the  cus¬ 
tomer. 

You  will  also  notice  that  those 
salesmen  who  make  a  good  income 
have  an  entirely  different  attitude 
toward  their  work.  They  work 
largely  from  the  service  point  of 
view,  like  a  dentist,  lawyer,  archi¬ 
tect,  or  physician.  They  are  selling 
food  preservation,  health  for  the 
family,  relief  from  drudgery  to  wom¬ 
en,  better  cooking,  larger  savings 
accounts  resulting  from  economies 
effected  by  the  appliances  they  sell. 

A  typically  successful  salesman 
acts  as  a  helpful  adviser — question¬ 
ing  the  prospects  to  find  out  what 
they  need,  their  financial  situation, 
and  then  recommends  the  most  suit¬ 
able  type  of  appliance  to  give  them 
the  benefits  for  which  they  are  look¬ 
ing.  Like  the  doctor,  who  gets  great 
inward  satisfaction  from  performing 
a  successful  operation  because  he 
knows  the  patient  will  enjoy  greater 
health  from  now  on,  the  good  sales¬ 
man  gets  a  similar  kind  of  satisfac¬ 
tion  in  making  a  sale  because  he 
knows  the  customer  will  be  happier 
because  of  the  convenience,  health 
protection,  economy  and  feeling  of 
pride  that  the  appliance  will  en¬ 
gender. 

This  type  of  selling  is  creative, 
productive,  untiring  and  interesting. 
It  is  selling  at  its  best — as  honorable 
as  the  ministry  which  dispenses 
emotional  satisfaction  to  mankind’s 
spiritual  nature — because  you  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  material  needs  of 
greater  comfort,  convenience,  thrift 
and  health. 

Put  Yourself  on  a  Business  Basis 

Regardless  of  whether  you  are  on 
a  salary,  drawing  account  or  on 
straight  commission,  you  are  in  busi¬ 
ness  for  yourself.  If  you  fail,  your 
salary  and  drawing  account  will  be 
taken  away  from  you— you  will  re¬ 
ceive  no 'commissions. 


Businesses  succeed  principally  be¬ 
cause  their  executives  plan  ahead — 
they  are  always  looking  toward  the 
future.  As  head  of  your  own  busi¬ 
ness  you  should  plan  each  day’s  work 
ahead  of  time  so  that  you  can  make 
it  as  productive  as  possible.  Time  is 
your  most  valuable  business  asset. 
How  you  use  that  time  determines 
your  volume  of  business.  A  daily 
record  of  prospect  calls,  presenta¬ 
tions,  demonstrations,  and  sales 
closed  will  show  you  just  how  much 
each  hour  is  worth — and  the  dollar 
and  cents  value  of  each  call. 

If  a  territory  has  been  assigned  to 
you,  meet  everybody  in  that  terri¬ 
tory  as  quickly  as  possible — and  let 
them  know  W'ho  you  are  and  what 
you  do.  You  must  be  your  own 
press  agent,  and  the  better  juiblicist 
you  are,  the  quicker  will  you  build 
up  a  clientele  that  will  seek  you  out 
as  the  advisor  and  administrator  of 
their  electric  appliance  needs. 

Maintain  at  home  your  own  pros¬ 
pect  and  customer  records.  If  mar¬ 
ried,  your  wife  can  be  of  great  help 
to  you  in  keeping  these  up  to  <late. 
Paper  work  is  just  as  im)X)rtant  to 
your  success  as  the  balance  sheet 
prepared  by  an  accounting  .staff  is 
to  the  executive  of  a  million  dollar 
firm. 

When  a  doctor  calls  on  a  patient, 
he  always  carries  his  kit  along — 
and  everything  in  that  kit  is  well 
organized  so  that  no  matter  what  is 
wrong  with  the  patient,  some  item 
in  that  kit  will  be  helpful,  if  nothing 
more  than  a  pad  of  .subscription 
blanks. 

Your  selling  kit  should  be  just  as 
well  organized — and  always  kept 
up  to  date  with  the  latest  informa¬ 
tion  that  you  may  need.  Don’t  let 
your  selling  tools  get  dilapidated  and 
dog-eared  any  more  than  the  doctor 
would  carry  bent,  rusty,  unsterilized 
instruments  with  him.  The  better 
looking  your  kit.  the  more  confi¬ 
dence  the  prospect  will  have  in  you, 
especially  if  you  know  where  to  find 
what  you  want  without  fumbling 
around. 

Don’t  Neglect  Your  Appearance 

You  would  place  little  confidence 
in  a  doctor’s  diagno.sis  and  prescrip¬ 
tion  for  your  ills  should  he  appear 
at  your  home  unshaven,  threadbare, 
unpressed,  untidy,  and  with  runover 
heels.  Similarly  a  prospect  will  have 


little  to  do  with  you  unless  you  pre¬ 
sent  a  clean  appearance  of  quiet  dig¬ 
nity  and  prosperity.  It  is  human  na¬ 
ture  to  like  to  deal  with  successful 
l^eople — and  you  can  at  least  look 
the  part  without  a  great  deal  of 
effort. 

Educate  Yourself 

Attendance  at  a  university  is  not 
essential  to  education — in  fact  some 
of  the  country’s  outstanding  men 
have  had  but  a  year  or  two  of  school¬ 
ing — others  finished  only  grammar 
school.  They  acquired  education, 
however,  by  hard  work  and  study — 
by  learning  something  new  each 
day.  And  what  is  more  important, 
they  used  the  knowledge  acquire<l 
through  this  education,  in  their  daily 
work  and  to  improve  their  ability 
to  assume  greater  re.sponsibilities. 

The  curriculum  of  your  education 
should  embrace  three  subjects — the 
products  that  you  sell,  salesmanship, 
and  human  nature.  The  text  books 
for  the  study  of  your  first  subjects 
are  available  at  no  charge  from  ajv 
pliance  manufacturers.  Most  manu¬ 
facturers  also  siqiply  manuals  and 
subject  matter  on  salesmanship 
which  can  be  supplemented  by  the 
study  of  books  and  the  trade  maga¬ 
zines  of  the  electrical  industry  at  the 
public  library  or  of  your  own  pur¬ 
chase. 

For  the  study  of  human  nature, 
you  will  find  your  textbooks  all 
around  you — jieople.  Don’t  confine 
your  study  of  people  to  any  certain 
walk  of  life — your  course  of  study 
on  this  subject  cannot  be  too  broad. 
You  must  know  their  reactions,  their 
desires,  their  points  of  view,  what 
appeals  to  them,  what  prompts  them 
to  buy,  and  how  to  cause  them  to 
like  you. 

All  types  of  cu.stomers  will  be  en¬ 
countered — learn  how  to  handle 
each — the  bargain  hunters,  the  seek¬ 
ers  of  quality,  and  those  who  want 
full  value  for  their  money.  The 
woman  pro.spect  mu.st  be  dealt  with 
differently  than  the  man. 

In  probably  no  other  industr>'  is 
there  such  a  .shortage  of  sales  lead¬ 
ers.  caused  principally  by  its  rapid 
expansion.  The  path  to  leadership  is 
staked  out  for  you  in  this  manual. 
How  quickly  you  tread  it  to  success 
depends  upon  how  well  you  follow 
the  sign  posts  and  how  little  you 
become  sidetracked  searching  for  a 
shorter  route. 
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